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INTRODUCTION 

A WORD of excuse may seem needed for adding an- 
other book on German composition to the large number 
already in existence. But we feel that the many such 
books issued during the last few years have all neg- 
lected to provide for one large class of students and 
one real need of language work. There are many 
excellent books dealing with what the Germans call 
Realien, or the facts and words of every-day life, but 
there are very few which give an advanced student 
the vocabulary necessary for the study of literature 
and literary criticism; there are various books for 
giving practice in the elementary rules and forms of 
German, there are practically none which deal system- 
atically with more advanced German syntax. Now 
composition work based on Realien finds its proper 
place in the work of the first and second years, when 
the main object of instruction is to familiarize the 
pupil with the simple vocabulary of every-day con- 
versation and the elementary forms of the language, 
but as soon a9 the study of the literature is begun, 
a different and wider vocabulary is needed. As all 
students of German, except in purely business courses, 
look forward to some study of the literature as one of 
the chief reasons for learning the language, there should 
be room for a book especially adapted to their needs. 

111 



iv INTRODUCTION 

The most valuable feature of this book is probably 
the series of exercises on German syntax which form 
the first part. These exercises are the result of an un- 
successful effort to find something to meet the needs 
of the authors' own classes at Vassar College. After 
the elementary study of the grammar, and of the 
simple exercises which accompany it, has been followed 
by some translation of simple English into German, 
and perhaps by some practice in freie Reproduktion, 
the student needs a thorough review of the principles 
of grammar and syntax and an opportunity for ac- 
quiring proficiency in more difficult constructions. 
Most of the larger grammars are provided with exer- 
cises intended to afford such opportunity, but these 
exercises consist generally of disconnected sentences, 
each illustrating one rule or construction, but with- 
out any effort to connect these sentences into a whole, 
or to build up vocabulary systematically — an aim of 
which the teacher of languages should never lose sight. 
Being unable to find what we wanted for such work 
with our own classes, we wrote this series of exercises, 
which have borne the test of two years' use in the 
class-room, and have proved to be thoroughly satis- 
factory. Each group of rules is taken up separately, 
and for each a specially prepared German model text 
is given, which illustrates the rules to be studied. On 
this text the English exercise is based. Each part of 
the exercise, German and English, forms in itself a 
consecutive whole, treating a subject of interest and 
value to the student. In each exercise the vocabulary 
is carefully planned to introduce new and valuable 
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words and expressions, while fixing in the memory, by 
frequent repetition, those which have been given in 
the preceding lessons. 

A student having worked through these exercises 
carefully should find himself prepared to meet any 
grammatical difficulty which may arise in writing 
German, and, at the same time, should be master of 
a vocabulary which will put him in a position to read, 
write or talk on literary subjects. 

The exercises may be used in connection with any 
grammar. References have been given to several of 
those most commonly used in our schools and colleges; 
teachers may easily supply others, if needed. 

The second part consists of selections for transla- 
tions from English into German, which are graded in 
difficulty. The subject-matter is also for the most 
part literary, and gives opportunity to use and en- 
large the vocabulary already acquired. In some of 
the passages selected an occasional word or phrase has 
been altered (with the permission of the author), for 
the purpose of facilitating translation into German. 

The abstracts of ballads, plays, etc., may serve as 
models for other such abstracts to be written directly 
in German by the student from the poems or plays 
he is reading. 

The third part contains suggestions for simple 
themes or papers in German based on such dramas 
and poems as are usually read in our schools and col- 
leges. The first series consists of questions which may 
be answered in short themes of two or three pages; 
the second series gives suggestions for longer essays. 



vi INTRODUCTION 

Many teachers feel that, after the difficulties of the 
syntax are mastered and a fair vocabulary is acquired, 
the student should be ready to write in German on 
any subject connected with his work, and should not 
continue to translate from one language into the other. 
Such teachers are advised to omit the second part, or 
to use only the first few selections as models for the 
student's own work before taking up the third part. 

There are few notes, but the vocabularies are full 
and give all the information needed to make it possible 
for the student to translate the selections into really 
good German. We have tried to remove one of the 
greatest stumbling-blocks in the way of such transla- 
tion by indicating in the English-German vocabulary 
the proper preposition to be used after each noun, 
adjective or verb. The tables of declensions, of prepo- 
sitions, and of Old (or Strong) and irregular verbs at 
the end of the book will be found useful for reference. 

M. P. W. 

JXJLY, 1909. 
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EXERCISES IN GERMAN SYNTAX 

{Students fhovld study the German text of each exerciae carefvUy 
before beginning to translate the English into German, and 
should use, as far as possible^ the words and expressions con- 
tained in the same,) 



THE ARTICLE 

BiBRWiSTH, Elements of German, §§ 461-465 
Jotnes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 416-421 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 223-232 
Whttnet, German Grammar, §§ 66-67 

(Beetles 3t^Ii^Titfc^e Heife 

@(l^on ate @tubent l^tte ®oet^e mit befonberer @el^n« 
Mt nai) ©ttben geblidt, abcr fcin SBunfd^, cine SRcifc na(^ 
Stalicn gu madden, ging crft in fptttcrcn 3af)xtn in SrfUttung, 
?lud& fcin SSater licbtc in fcincr 3ugcnb ba« $Rcifcn, cr mar 

5 in 3talicn, granfrcid^ unb §oHanb gclDcfen, unb auf [cine 
Slnrcgung l^attc ber iunge ©oetl^c fd^on frill^ angcfangen, 
fid^ mit bent ©tubium bcr italicnifd^en ©prad^c gu bcfc^ttf* 
tigcn. 2Bir toiffcn au« fcincr ©clbftbiogropl^ic, bafe fcin 
SSatcr il^n nid^t gur ©d^ulc fd^idttc, fonbcm il^n mciftcnd 

10 fclbft untcrrid^tctc, unb toir bilrfcn anncl)mcn, bafe cr fUr 
fcinen ftrcngcn Scl^rcr mcl^rcrc SJZalc bic SBod^c italicnifd^c 
auffttfec unb ftbungcn fd^rcibcn mufetc. 

abcr crft ate gcreiftcr 9D?ann fal^ cr ba« ?anb fcincr ©c^n* 
fud^t, 3m ©ommcr bed 3a]^rc« 1785 Dcrlicfe cr SBcimar, 

15 ging nad^ S'artebab unb Don bort im ^oftmagcn burd^ bic 
©c^mcig tlbcr ben Srcnncr unb in ben erften lagen be« 
©cptcmbcrd langte cr in bcm fonnenbcfd^iencnen ?anbe 
3taUcn an. Site Deutfd^cr Don $Ruf murbe cr ilbcratt gut 

3 
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oufflenommcn. Gr Micb ben gangcn ©inter In diem, fling 
bann nad^ 9icapcl, mo er ben ^ffiefud beftleg, unb ful^r l^in* 
ttber nad^ ber 3nfel ©icilien, ©oetl^e l^atte immer ein be* 
fonbere« 3ntereffe fUr bie ^unft gel^abt unb toai^renb feine« 
italienifd^en aufent^alW befd^ttftigte er fid^ ^auptfttd^Iid^ mlt 5 
ben Denfmttlem bed aitertumd* ?lber obgleid^ ein begeifter* 
ter SSerel^rer ber S'unft, tear [ein ®emttt bod^ gerabe fo 
empfttnglid^ fttr bie @d^5n^eiten ber Sflatnx unb er t)erbanft 
biefer 9teife bie reid^fte bid^terifd^e Snregung, 

That Goethe even as a child had a special interest 10 
in Italy he owed to his father, who as a young man had 
made a journey to that beautiful coimtry. Traveling 
was not then so easy as it is now, but as a rich man he 
could indulge his wish to see something of the world. 
In November, 1739, he went through Austria to Italy 15 
and visited Rome and Naples. He took no special 
interest in natural scenery, and we may assume that 
in Naples he admired the works of ItaUan art and the 
monuments of antiquity more than Vesuvius and the 
beautiful surroundings of the city. He did not stay in 20 
Switzerland at all, but went back by way of Paris 
to Frankfort. The many beautiful pictures which he 
brought back with him from this journey and which 
adorned his home in Frankfort made the deepest im- 
pression on the receptive mind of young Goethe. He 25 
also studied Italian, which he learned not in school, 
but from his father. The latter instructed his children 
himself and, as he had always had a special interest 
in the Italian language, he gave them Italian lessons 
several times a week. 30 
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When at last his desire of seeing Italy was fulfilled, 
Goethe owed not only to his reputation as a poet, but 
also to his knowledge of ItaUan, the fact that he was 
everywhere well received and everywhere found good 

5 friends. After a winter spent in Rome he went on 
towards the south, spent March and April at Naples, 
where the natural scenery made the deepest impression 
on him; while in Rome he had devoted himself espe- 
cially to the study of the monuments of antiquity. He 

lo took a special interest in Vesuvius, which he climbed 
three times during his stay in Naples. When he re- 
turned to Rome in the beginning of June he intended 
to spend only a couple of days there, but he stayed all 
summer and then again all winter, and not imtil April, 

15 1788, did he leave the city to which he as a poet and 
an artist owed so much. 
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BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, §§ 473-484 
Joyn£s-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 430-435 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 245-256 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 215-220 

©oet^e in ^ranffurt 

©oet^e tourbc ben 28. Slufluft 1749 got granffurt am aWaln 
gcboren. !Dcr grcmbe, tocld^cr l^eutc bic ©tabt granlfurt 
bctritt, ift Dor attcm ber Satfac^c eingcbcnf, bafe l^icr blc 
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@eburtdft&tte bed grdgten beutfd^en ^Did^terd ift* S(6er nid^t 
nur barauf bcrul^t granffurtd diuffxn, diclmcl^r burftc fid^ 
bie @tabt t>on altera l^er tiered Stetd^tumd unb il^rer polt^ 
tifd^en SSebcutung rlll^mcn. 3)ort ^at ©octl^c ^inbcrial^rc 
rcinftcn ®Ittdte« gugcbrad^t, bcrcn tx fld^ fpatcr immer tnit 5 
grcubcn crinncrte. Sr toar guter Slbfunft, bcr §crr SRat 
®oct^, don Scruf cin SRcd^tdgclcl^rtcr, mar fid^ fcincr ^flid^t 
old SSattr bemugt unb lonnte il^m glUdKid^ertDeife fret t>on 
ben @orgen bed tdglid^en Sebend eine gute Srjiel^nng geben* 
@ein §aud mar dott ber beften S^unftfd^tttjc, bie befte ®e* 10 
fettfd^aft dcrfel^rte ba unb mandftx ber ®ttftc mUrbigte ben 
fd^5nen ^naben eined frcunbUd^en SBorted. 93efonbcrd aber 
na^m fld^ bie SWutter SSolfgangd mit Uebedottem §erjen an 
unb eriannte frttl^ feine bid^terifd^c 93cgabung. S^xtm SSer* 
ftttnbnid unb il^rem fonnigen §umor derbanft er befonberd 15 
bie glttdHid^en ^eimatial^re, beren ein ^inb fo fel^r bebarf, 
@ein fptttered Seben l^at il^m feinedmegd SDWll^en unb ©orgen 
erfpart, aber nid^td fonnte i^n ber Srinnerung an eine gittdt* 
lid^ 3ugenb berauben* 



The little town of Marbach in Wiirttemberg can 20 
boast neither wealth nor political importance, the 
foreigners who travel in Germany seldom deem it 
worthy of a visit, and yet it is the birthplace of one 
of the greatest German poets, for there Schiller was 
bom on November 10, 1759. His parents were of 25 
humble birth, and poverty prevented their giving their 
gifted son the education which he as a poet so much 
needed. No one, however, could rob the boy of the 
pleasures of childhood, and as a man he always looked 
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back with enjoyment to the stories which his mother 
had told him and to the poems which she had read to 
him. Perhaps she was aware of the genius of her son, 
at least he owed to her that early familiarity with the 

5 works of the greatest poets and with the Bible which 
every poet needs. A yoimg poet does not need riches, 
but he needs friends who take an interest in him, he 
needs acquaintance with the best society and famiUar- 
ity with the greatest works of art. In his early youth 

lo Schiller foimd hardly any one who took an interest 
in him, no one who deemed the yoimg poet worthy of 
encouragement and help. The fame of Karl Eugen, 
at that time Duke of Wiirttemberg, depends chiefly 
on the fact that he gave Schiller a place in his new 

15 school or university at Stuttgart, but he could hardly 
boast of the share which he had in the education of the 
poet, for he was quite imaware of his genius and never 
deemed him worthy of his friendship or favor. Schiller 
never looked back with pleasure to the time which he 

20 spent at the " Karlsschule, " and was of the opinion 
that Karl Eugen had robbed him of the best years of 
his Ufe. But we cannot accuse the Duke of cruelty or 
ill-will; he had no feeling for Uterature and was not 
conscious of his duties as the patron of a poet. 
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III 

THE DATIVE 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, §} 485-490 
Joynes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 436-440 
Thomas, Practical German Granmiar, §§ 256-262 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 221-225 

Schiller un6 Karl €ugen 

©driller ^attc nid^t toic ©octl^c bad ©Ittd cinen ?anbc«fttr^ 
ftcn gu finbcn, bcr il^m S^^^ f«i^^ Scbcnd tin trcucr grcunb 
unb ®5nncr mar. ^arl Subcu, ber ^crgog don SBUrt* 
tcmbcrg, mar bent iungcn ©d^ittcr nid^t giinftig gefinnt unb 
mai^rcnb feincr Sugcnbial^rc Utt cr fd^mer untcr bcr Iijrannci s 
bicfcd SUrften, bcr don fcincn Untertancn dcrlangtc, ba^ fie 
fclncm launifc^cn SBillcn unbcbingt gcl^ord^tcn, Suf fcincn 
33cfc]^I mufetc ©driller in bic SarWf^uIc cintrctcn, mo il^m 
bad ftrcng gcrcgcltc Scbcn fcl^r menig gufagtc. (g« ^attc bcm 
^crgog fcl^r gcfd^abct, bafe cr ftctd don $5flingcn umgcbcn lo 
mar, bic il^m l^ulbigtcn unb fd^mcid^cltcn, unb cd gcrcid^t il^m 
nid^t gur (Sfyct, ba^ bad 8anb il^m megcn feincr SBiltliir unb 
SScrfd^mcnbungdfud^t flud^tc* Sut^ mangcltc cd bcm §crgog 
an SScrftttnbnid fUr bic 3ugenb unb ed mi^ficl i^m ungc* 
mcin, ba^ cincr feincr Untertancn 3)ramcn fd^rieb, bic ftatt 15 
bcm 3ntcrcffc bed giirften gu biencn, burd^ il^rc aufril^rcrifd^c 
©efinnung bic ©cmllter aufregtcn. (gd lag bcm iungcn 
5)id^ter did baran, ber erften Sluffill^rung feincr „JRaubcr^' 
in aWannl^eim bcigumol^nen, aber aid cr um Uriaub bat, 
murbc cr il^m dcrmcigcrt. Iro^ biefer SBeigerung gclang cd 20 
il^m, gu entfommen unb fcin S^^ i^ errcic^en* 3lber nad^ 
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feincr SRiidfcl^r tourbe er ntit 2lrrcft bcftraft oinb ber ^erjog 
bcfal^I il^m, nid^t tnel^r gu fd^reibcn. 6r ftctttc tl^m cmcutc 
©trafc in Slu^fid^t, fall^ cr biefcm SJcfcl^I nid^t gcl^ord^cn 
tocrbc, unb cine ^^t lang fd^icn t^, aU ob bcm iungcn 
5 !Did^tcr Don bcm ^^m be^ ^erjog* crnftUd^ ®efa^r brol^tc* 

It is not easy for us to decide wiiether Charles 
Eugene, wiio was Duke of Wiirttemberg during Schiller's 
youth, most helped or injured the young poet. Schiller's 
father had long served the Duke faithfully and was 

lo accustomed to obey him without question, and when 
Charles Eugene ordered him to send his son to the 
school or imiversity which he had just founded in Stutt- 
gart he did not think of opposing his will. This by no 
means pleased young Schiller himself, for he wanted to 

15 study theology and become a clergyman; as, however, 
this branch was not taught in the Karlsschule, he had 
to study medicine and become a doctor, which did not 
suit him at all. The Duke was at first favorably in- 
clined toward the young man, but as soon as the latter 

20 had written his first play, "The Robbers," the Duke 
showed that he had no appreciation of that kind of 
literature. He thought that this work would injure 
his interests and those of the state, its revolutionary 
spirit displeased him greatly, for it seemed to him that 

25 it endangered the arbitrary power of the small princes. 
He expected his young prot^g^ not only to obey his 
will in all things, but also to pay homage to him and 
to flatter him. Instead of allowing the young poet to 
be present at the first production of his play, he ordered 

30 him not to leave Stuttgart, and threatened him with 
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punishment and disgrace if he evQr again wrote a play. 
Schiller could not obey this arbitrary order; Charles 
Eugene only succeeded in driving him out of the 
country. It would have done more credit to the 
Prince if he had been a faithful friend to the greatest 5 
of his subjects instead of threatening and persecuting 
him as soon as he ceased to obey him absolutely. 
But it would perhaps have injured the poet if he had 
always owed everything to the capricious will of his 
princely patron. The years after his flight from Stutt- 10 
gart, when he lacked money and friends and when he 
learned to know the cares of life, did not injure him 
as a poet. If he had lived at court, surrounded by 
courtiers who flattered him because the ruler of the 
land favored him, he would never have written the 15 
great works which aroused the minds of all the young 
men of Germany against the tyranny and arbitrariness 
of their rulers. 

^ IV 
THE ACCUSATIVE 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, §} 492-496 
Jotnes-Mejssner, German Grammar, §§ 441-447 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 263-269 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 226-230 

tDallcnftetn nnb ZlXay 

Irotjbcnt bcr ^atfcr SBaHcnftcin al« SSerriitcr crflftrt imb 
Cctaoio im gcl^imcn jum gtil^rcr bed peered cmannt ^attt, 20 
fc^icn c« aWof fount ntdglid^, bic SBal^r^cit gu glaubcn, bcnn 
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cr l^attc ben ^dbl^erm ftctd fUr etncn treucn Untcrtanen unb 
grcunb be« ^aifcr« gc^altcn* iSlfxS) ^offtc SWof , bafe SBallcn* 
ftein fetnen 9tat befolgen unb fid^ dom ^rieg^fd^auplatj ju^ 
rlidt jicl^cn mcrbc, cl^c cr 5ffcnttt(^ d« SScrrtttcr cntlartot toiirbc* 
5 SScrgcbcn* l^attc SBattcnftcin Dcrfud^t, ben jungcn Offijier 
feine SBei^l^eit gu Icl^ren unb tl^n gu feiner 2lnfi(^t gu befel^ren, 
bafe niemanb fid^ int ?cben fd^ulblod erl^alten Wnne, t)cr9eben« 
l^attc cr il^n baran crinncrt, toie cr Vt)n gu feinem liebften 
greunbe gemad^t, toie cr, al« 9D?af nur menigc 3al^rc alt 

lo getDcfcn toar, fd^on ieben lag fUr il^n geforgt, unb toie 9D?af 
aud^ felbft gel^offt l^atte, cine^ Jagcd burd^ t)ertt)anbtfd^aft* 
Ud^e Sanbe nod^ feftcr an xf)n gelnilpft gu tocrben* 2Waf tt)ar 
e« gemo^nt gemcfen, 2Banenftcind 2Borten unbcbingt gu ge* 
l^or^cn, abcr bod^ fonnte er \icf), trotj feiner Slebe gu I^cHa^ 

15 nid^t entfd^ttefeen, feiner ^flid^t untreu gu merben. 2BaHen=» 
ftein nannte il^n bcdl^alb einen Unbanfbaren unb ttollte nid^t 
im grieben don il^m fd^eiben, ®o biinlte c« ben ungliidt*' 
lid^cn bungling beffer, ftatt feine Zruppcn ben fUrgeften 2Beg 
bem S'aifer gugufiil^ren, bic il^m an S^^ ^^it Uberlegenen 

20 @d^tt)cben anjugreifen unb fo, ba« ©d^toert in ber §anb, 
einen eblcn Job auf bem ©d^Iad^tfelb gu fterben. 



Wallenstein was accustomed to regard the two 
Piccolominis as his best friends, and when he at last 
decided to declare himself publicly an enemy of the 
25 Emperor and to attack his army, he intended to 
appoint Max leader of a part of his troops. He had 
made this young man his dearest friend, he had taught 
him all he knew of the art of war, he had perhaps 
hoped some day to make him his son by a marriage 
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with his daughter Thekla, and he could not now be- 
lieve that he would desert him. In vain did Max 
attempt to dissuade him from his purpose, in vain 
did he call him his second father and implore him to 
withdraw with him from the seat of war, in vain did $ 
he remind him that the Emperor had been his friend 
many years, that he had made him the leader of his 
armies and that it would be ungrateful to desert him 
now. It was too late; Wallenstein could not follow 
Max's advice, for if he had now withdrawn from the lo 
alliance with the Swedes they would have publicly 
unmasked him as a traitor. He owed it to them to 
carry out his plans, and he was tired of serving a 
master who had already been unfaithful to him, fear- 
ing, as he did (construe: as he feared), every day that 15 
he would deprive him of the command of the army. 
It seemed to the great general better to die a heroic 
death on the field of battle as the leader of his armies, 
than to live a few years longer in peace and obscurity. 
With despair in his heart. Max went to Thekla, who he 20 
had hoped some day to call his wife, and made her the 
judge of what he should do. She bade him take the 
path of duty, and lead his troops back to the Emperor. 
But instead of doing that he took the shortest way 
to the Swedish camp and found that very day on the 25 
battle-field the death he sought for. Before we call Max 
a traitor, because he led his troops with him to death, 
we must consider that the soldiers had themselves 
chosen him as their leader, and that it was Wallenstein 
and not the Emperor who had made him a general. 30 
He was accustomed to call the former his second father 
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and to obey him implicitly, and yet he considered it 
his duty to be faithful to the latter. Under these 
circumstances it seemed to him impossible to live a 
day longer. 



PROPER NAMES AND NUMERALS 

BiERwntTH, Elements of German, §§ 87-101, 26&-282, 468 
Joynes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 109-121, 300-313, 

42^-428 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §i 11&-119, 284-285, 

297-299 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 102-108, 196-209 

Berlin 

5 ©d^on fcit bcm (Snbc bed fiinfjel^nten ^al^rl^unbertt finb 
bie ©d^idffale Don 93ertin aufd engfte mlt benen ber ^ol^en* 
goHern Derfniipft. 3)cr 93rcnnpunft be« Scrliner ?cbcnd 
unb Ireibend ift „Untcr ben ginbcn," cine cttDa 150 bid 
200 ^5u6 breite, mit ciner Dierfad^cn SRcil^c Don 2inben unb 

lo ^aftanien bepftanjte ©trafee, SDort ftel^t ber ^alaft bed Dcr* 
ftorbenen Saifer(d) .SSill^elm bed Srften unb anbere mid^* 
tige ©ebftube, aud^ bad ©d^log SBUl^elmd bed 3^^iten, bed 
iefeiBen Saifcrd, ift nid^t tt)cit entfcrnt, !Dem f^rembcn, ber 
Serlin gum erften Sfflal betrttt, fctllt jtDeierlei befonberd auf, 

15 erftcnd bie groge Slnjal^I ber S)enfnt(iler unb gtDeitcnd bie 
Dielen Unifomten, toeld^e bad ©trafeenbilb beleben. T)a^ 
beutfd^e §eer ift int ^Jrieben liber eine l^albe 5!JflIIion SWann 
ftarf, burd^fd^nittlid^ ein 'iprogent ber ©efantnttbeDfilfcrung 
ftel^t unter SSaffen* ^a^ bie 3)enfm(iler bctrifft, toirb 
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Scrlin in ber Slngal^I bcrfclbcn tool^I don fcincr ©tabt Guro* 
pa6 Ubcrtroffcn. SO?anc^c bcrfclbcn flnb burd^ il^re ©d^fin* 
f)elt bcriil^mt, fo gum ScifpicI badicnige S^i^^^i^^ be^ 
©rofecn don SRaud^. ?lud& gurft 33i«mard« Snbcnfcn ift in 
Scrlin burd^ cin !DcnfmaI gccl^rt morbcn, bod^ bad tocitaud 
fc^finftc !Dcn!maI bc« giirftcn S3i«mardf ift am crften april 
1906 gur Srinncrung an fcinc SScrbicnftc ftir bad 9SatcrIanb 
in bcr frcicn 9?cid^«ftabt Hamburg cntl^UHt toorbcn. 



The importance which Berlin has attained during 
the last four decades is most closely connected with lo 
the foundation of the new German Empire, for the 
crowning of William the First, King of Prussia, as 
Emperor of Germany made the former capital of . 
Prussia the capital of the whole Empire. Since 1871 
the population of the city has more than doubled, 15 
and it now consists of more than two million (souls). 
A stranger visiting Berlin after an absence of several 
years is especially struck by the many new build- 
ings and the almost innumerable monuments which 
adorn its many streets and parks. King Frederick the 20 
Great's monument, which stands in the very center of 
the life and activity of Berlin, just opposite the palace 
of the late Emperor William the First, is no longer as 
formerly considered the most imposing monument of 
the town. The largest and newest monument in 25 
Berlin was unveiled on the 22d of March, 1897, in 
memory of the one hundredth birthday of the late 
Emperor William the First. Prince Bismarck's monu- 
ment and that of the Emperor Frederick, the father 
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of the present Emperor, are not far distant, and who- 
ever enters for the first time the so-called Siegesallee, 
an avenue about one mile long and 250 feet broad, 
with a row of statues and monuments on either side, 

5 must feel that there can hardly be any Prussian dis- 
tinguished in war or peace, whose memory has not 
been honored there. A person standing " Unter den 
Linden,'' the real heart of Berlin life, is especially 
struck by the many officers and soldiers whose uni- 

10 forms enliven the scene, but when we consider that 
the German army even in peace consists of more than 
half a million men, that on an average every German 
spends two years of his life under arms, and that Ber- 
Un, as capital of the Empire, has a garrison of not less 

15 than 20,000 men, we shall no longer wonder at their 
number. As far as wealth and size are concerned, 
Berlin is not surpassed by any city of the Empire, yet 
it cannot be called a really beautiful town; first, be- 
cause it lacks beautiful natural surroundings, and 

20 secondly, because, as a comparatively new city, it 
' has none of those picturesque medieval buildings 
which lend such charm to most German towns. 
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ADJECTIVES 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, {{ 206-265 
Jotnes-Meissner, German Grammar, {{ 448-451 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, {§ 286-296 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 114-148 

Schiller 

SBdl^renb bcr im Scbcn gercifte SWann bicKcid^t cl^cr nad^ 
®ott\)t^ Icbcndfro^cr, ma^rl^clt^Dottcr SDic^tung grclft, ftc^t 
al« Slcbling bcr ^ugcnb ©colder ate attcrcrftcr in bcr JRci^c* 
©cin ©trcbcn nad^ bcm ®utcn, SBol^rcn unb ©d^dncn, bcr 
Slu^brudt l^ol^cr fittllc^cr ©lite, bcr burc^ feme SBcrfc gicl^t, 5 
unb Dor ottcm „bcr ©liter f)'6d)\M,*' feme iugenblic^e Sdt^ 
geifterung, l^aben il^n gum giebllng alter berer gemad^t, bic 
felbft iung an 3a^ren, ftolj auf i^ren SBert, reid^ an §off* 
nung unb begierlg nad^ grofeen laten in« Seben l^inaud 
ftUrmen^ ©driller ift am grfifeten aU 3!)ramatifer, bod^ f)at 10 
er ®ute« in faft ieber !Did^tung«art gelelftet^ 3ebe« feiner • 
SBerfe murbe t)on bem ^ublifum auf« befte empfangen; bie 
Sllten unb bie 3ungen, bie Smften unb bie ^eiteren fanben 
barin ©efii^Ie, todS)t il^re eigenen §erjen beh)egten» 35iefe 
aHgemeine SBertfc^ttfeung be6 Did^ter« fyit ®t>ttf)t am fd^5n* 15 
ften in feinem „SpiIog gu ©d^iHerd ®Iodfe" auSgefprod^en^ 
©d^iKer« 3?ul^m ift nit^t nur iiber gang Deutfd^Ianb, fonbern 
iiber bie gauge SBelt Derbreitet unb fd^on gu felncn ?ebgeitcn 
l^at man nic^t nur in bem engen 9?al^men ber SBeimarer 
©efellfd^aft iebem feiner SBerfe mit bem grfifeten 3ntereffe 20 
entgegen gefel^en^ 
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The Germans may well be proud of their literature; 
their poets have distinguished themselves in every 
field, but no one denies that among them all Goethe 
and Schiller are the greatest. In that which they 
5 have written we find the highest that German litera- 
ture has as yet produced: whoever takes up any work 
either of the older or the younger poet will find in it 
the expression of feelings which move his heart and 
which awaken his enthusiasm for that which is good, 
10 true and beautiful. Neither thought in his lifetime 
of claiming the first place for himself, but each was 
proud of the fame and success of his friend. Although 
Schiller was younger in years and poorer in this world's 
goods than Goethe, the latter considered him worthy 
15 of his highest respect and his warmest friendship, and 
what Schiller wrote during his Weimar years was the 
best that he produced. But not only did Goethe most 
strongly influence the life and the work of the younger 
poet; through his youthful enthusiasm for all that 
20 was good and noble Schiller aroused anew in his older 
and more mature friend the interest for poetry and 
for the drama. We owe it to him that Goethe began 
once more to work on his drama, "Faust," which is 
universally considered the greatest thing he has pro- 
as duced. Goethe had already done good work in almost 
every department of literature — thou^ he was per- 
haps greatest as a lyric poet — his name was famous 
far beyond the narrow limits of the court at Weimar. 
Germany gave a cordial reception to all that he wrote, 
30 and he was not unknown to the educated men of other 
countries. But the publication of "Faust" made him 
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at once one of the greatest of the world's poets; it was 
read by young and old, by the educated and the un- 
educated, and from this time on his fame filled not 
only all Europe, but the whole world. Every one was 
eager for the next thing he would write and looked 5 
forward with the greatest interest to the promised 
continuation of this great play. Goethe himself ex- 
pressed most beautifully what he owed to Schiller, 
when he said that in him he had lost his youth for 
the second time. 10 



VII 



PERSONAL AND POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, §§ 102-112, 133-147 
J0TNE&-MEISSNER, German Grammar, §§ 452-455 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 300-^308 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 149-162 

(Soettjes 2Ttutter 

Untcr ben ^^^i^^ii; ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ i^ ©octl^cd Scbcn gc« 
fpicit l^obctt, Tuliffctt tDir an crftcr ©tcHc fcinc 2)?uttcr ncnncn^ 
®ic mar ba« ©cgcntcil fcincS crnftcn 9Satcr«; itirc 5^atur toot 
fctir ticitcr, bic fcinigc mar c« nld^t unb fie h)ar c«, bic burd^ 
i^r fonnigc^ ©cmiit ben gludttic^ften Sinffufe auf i^re ^inber 15 
^atte. Urfpriinglid^ maren e^ t^rer fed^«, aber Dter baDon 
ftarben in frlil^efter Sinbtieit, fo blieben nur ffiBoIfgang unb 
feine ©d^meftcr Sornelia ilbrtg. S)ie SKutter mar mit il^nen 
iung unb murbe e« nid^t mllbe, il^nen SWttrd^en unb ©efd^id^* 
ttn ju erjttl^Ien. ^i)x frdl^Iid^er §umor, ber feine^glcid^en 20 
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fud^tc, f)attt i\)x iibcraK grcunbc gcmad^t; itirctmcgcn tiielt 
fid^ manc^cr bcrUl^mtc SWann In gronffurt ouf, urn fie 
fcnncn gu Icmcn unb fpatcr mad^tc c« il^r bcfonbcrc grcubc, 
il^rcn ©ol^n unb bcffcn bomcl^mc grcunbc bcl fid^ gu fct|cn» 

5 ®ic mar c« gufricbcn, tlberaK ate „grau Slia" bcfannt gu fcin 
unb iibcrlicfe c« gem il^rcm ®attcn, bcffcn 9iatur ber itiriQcn 
mcnig glid^, mit ftrafcnbcm Smft in bie Srgiel^ung bcr Sin* 
bcr cingugrcifcn. ®octl^c ^at fcin ganged Sebcn lang i^rer mit 
SScrel^rung unb Sicbe gebad^t unb fie il^rerfcits mar fctir ftolg 

lo ouf ben ©ol^n, t>on bcffcn 9iu\)m gang 2)cutfd^lanb mibcr:' 
^aOte. 



Schiller owes much to the men who helped him 
and stood by him in the difficult moments of his life. 
There were many of them, for his noble nature and 

15 the almost unparalleled popularity of his works made 
friends for him everywhere, and many a distinguished 
man took pleasure in helping him. But among them 
all it was Goethe who had the happiest influence on 
him, and with Goethe and his friends he spent the best 

20 years of his life. Goethe's life had been very different 
from his and it seemed as if the older poet could hardly 
imderstand a nature which was, to a certain extent, 
the opposite of his own. Goethe was from his earliest 
childhood a spoiled child of fortune, Schiller was not; 

25 Goethe was now rich and independent, Schiller was 
not. Schiller had long known the works of Goethe 
and had thought of him with admiration and respect, 
but Goethe for his part had not admired the early 
plays of Schiller and did not care to know him better. 
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Not until 1796 did they really get to know one another, 
but from this time on Goethe played a most important 
part in Schiller's life. At first he often stopped in 
Jena to see him, but soon he was not satisfied with 
visituig him there, but wished to have him with him 5 
in Weimar. For his sake Schiller moved to that town, 
and gladly left to him the task of finding a place for 
him, which should make it possible for him and his 
family to live there. Goethe's house was very near 
his, and the two poets were never tired of talking over 10 
their work together. Even the greatest critics do not 
know which of the Xeniens are his and which are 
Schiller's, for each wrote some of them and some they 
composed together. The friendship of the two great 
poets was a blessing, not only for themselves, but for 15 
German literature. The little town of Weimar is very 
proud of their fame. It is they who have made it one 
of the most famous places in Germany, and for their 
sake hundreds of travelers stop there every year, for 
there is no German who does not thmk of them with ao 
love and reverence. 
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DEMONSTRATIVE AND RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, {{ 148-155, 166-180 
Jotne&-Meissner, German Grammar, {§ 456-460 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, {§ 309^11, 314-^316 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 163-166, 177-183 

(Beetle unb Schiller 

,,SBcr Ift flrSfecr, ©octl^c obcr ©d^iKcr/' ba« ift cine grage^ 
h)orllbcr aud^ noc^ l^cutc tnand^tnal gcftrittcn tolrb^ 3)o(j^ 
h)cr blc bcibcn 3!)ic$tcr unb bcrcn SBcrfc gcnaucr tmnt, tDirb 
bcrftcl^cn, baft gcrabc bicfc ^xa^t nld^t gu cntfc^clbcn ift. 

5 3)lc 9iaturcn bcr bcibcn 3)id^tcr tDorcn 9runbt)crfd^icbcn, 
tot^\)alb auc$ itirc SBcrfc fount mitcinanbcr Dcrglid^cn tt)crbcn 
fdnncn. 35cr Srftcrc, &otti^t, gcid^netc ba«, h)a« cr mit 
ciflcncn Slugcn gcfcl^cn, toad cr fclbft cricbt unb crlittcn l^attc. 
Sr toar cin SRcallft im bcftcn ©innc bed 2Bortc« unb h)irb 

lo ftct« bic grcubc bercr fcin, h)cld^c h)ic cr fcft auf bicfcr Srbc 
ftcl^cn. 2)cr Sctjtcrc, ©driller, bagcgcn lebt ntcl^r in bcr 
SBcft bcr ©cbanfcn. SBorilbcr er gcbad^t, tDonad^ cr gcftrcbt^ 
toot)on er begciftert toax, gab il^m ben ©toff gu feinen 3!)ic$* 
tungen unb fo toirb cr aud^ mcl^r Don ben ^bcaliftcn gclcfcn^ 

IS 2)a« SBcftc, mad bic SBciben gelciftct l^abcn, ift Don feinem 
35id^tcr libcrtroffcn morben, 3cber SDcutfd^c, tocld^cr 9?cr^ 
ftttnbnid unb grcube an bcr 35id^tfunft f)at, tann bcrftcl^en, 
toad ®octt|e criebt unb ©driller erftrebt l^atte, unb fo tocrben 
bic bcibcn 3)ld^tcr tool^I intmer ben Sl^rcnpla^ clnncl^mcn^ 

2o beffen bic Elation fie icijt fUr tolirbig erad^tet. 
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Which is the greater, Schiller or Goethe? This is a 
question which has always been the joy of those who 
are looking for something which can be endlessly dis- 
cussed and never settled. But those who love poetry 
in the best sense of the word will appreciate and en- 5 
joy both these great foets and their works, without 
wishing to compare them with one another. He who 
stands in the midst of life, who is trying to understand 
what is going on in the world, will like best to read 
the works of the great realists, for in their pages he 10 
finds pictured what he and those about him are ex- 
periencing and suffering, what they are striving after 
and thinking about, and they reveal to him the deeper 
meaning of what he can daily see with his own eyes, 
but which without their help he could never imder- 15 
stand. He who does not know the best realists and 
their works, especially Goethe's, will never know 
what poetry (poetic value) lies hidden in the things 
of this world. But who does not have times when 
he seeks refuge from the world of action in the world 20 
of thought, when he seeks something which will free 
him from the thoughts and cares of daily life? At 
such moments he turns to those who have given form 
to the great ideals of humanity, who show us, not what 
we purselves have seen and known, but what we long 25 
for and strive after, what we dream of, but can hardly 
hope to realize on this earth; and he feels that the 
great idealists and their works have never been sur- 
passed, that he finds in them the best that poetry can 
produce. If the works of the realists and those of the 30 
idealists were essentially different, it would be easier 
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to decide this old question which has given rise to so 
much discussion, but he who studies most closely the 
greatest poets and their works knows that in every 
one there is something of the reahst and something 
5 of the idealist. Both find in human life the material 
for their creations, and each seeks only to give expres- 
sion in his own way to that which lives in the heart of 
every human being. 

IX 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, §§ 181-205 
Joyne&-Meis8Ner, German Grammar, §§ 244, 245, 460 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 317-322 
WnrTNEY, German Grammar, §§ 184-195 

Sefen^eim 

©octl^c l^at t>itk^, toa^ cr txUbtt, nicbcrgcfd^rtcbcn unb 

lo man fann faum ttma^ SInmutigcrcd Icfcn ote bic ®d^il* 

bcrung bcr @cfcnl^cim*Splfobc, SSicI ®utc« crgtt^It cr ba 

t)on bent Srlon'fd^cn §oufc, mo cr ntand^cd 3)?oI p S3cfuc$ 

gctDcfcn unb h)o cr t)on ben 2:dd^tern folDotil ate aud^ Don 

beren SItcm ftetd freunbllc^ aufgenontnten h)orben toar^ 

15 33cfonbcr« l^ilbfd^ befd^reibt cr feinen erften 95efud^. Wlit 

feinem fj^^^wtbc ritt er l^lnau^, cr felbft gum ©d^erg fctir 

iirmUc^ gefteibet. gricberife, bic cine bcr ©d^tocftem, mad^te 

einen ticfen Sinbrudt auf t^n unb ba er ftc$ am nild^ften 

SWorgen felner fd^Ied^ten ^teiber fd^ttmte^ mad^te er fidl^ in 

20 aller grille auf ben JRudfnjeg. Untcrioegd fam il^m ber 
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©ebanfe, in bem Slnjug irgenb eined Sauemburf d^en }u bent 
^forrl^aufe iurildjufe^ren* Wt totnvi WJii)t gelang ed il^m, 
Sttucmflcibcr ju bcfomnten unb in tin paax flKinuten l^attc 
er fid^ in eincn ftattttd^cn SBaucmburfd^cn t)crtt)anbclt» 3Kit 
einigem SBangen, aber bod^ aud^ mit etmad ^Bergnilgen, fol^ 5 
er bent 3uf<^^^iit^^ff^^ entgegen uttb natUrlid^ tad^te aUed 
J^erjUd^, old man il^n erfannte. 

SBol^l mug einem bie ^atfad^e befremben, bag ®otti)t nad^ 
einiger 3^it ^rieberife ol^ne jebem fid^tbaren ®runb berlieg^ 
abet n)tr l^aben aUta ®runb anjunel^men, bag er mit fid^erem 10 
inneren ©efttl^I ba« tun mugte^ mad fttr feine fpiltere Snt* 
tDiddung am fDrbertid^ften mar* 



There are few distinguished men of whose life 
we know so much as we do of Goethe's, for in his 
autobiography he describes ahnost everything which 15 
strongly influenced his life and character. So we 
hear a great deal of the young girls whom he knew 
as a young man, and among them all there is hardly 
a more charming figure than Frederika Brion, the 
daughter of the good pastor of Sesenheim. Frederika 20 
was hardly more than a child and had all the beauty 
and freshness of youth; even the old German costume 
which she and her sister still wore lent her in Goethe's 
eyes a special charm. After he had ridden out to 
Sesenheim a few times with a friend who was an old 25 
acquaintance of the Brion family, he went there many 
times alone and he was always most cordially received 
by the pastor as well as by his daughters. He had also 
the opportunity of seeing the two girls in Strasburg, 
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where they spent some time with a relation. They 
had looked forward with much pleasure but perhaps 
with some anxiety to this first visit in the city, for they 
had hoped to see much that was beautiful and interest- 
5 ing there. But the visit gave them in reality very 
little pleasure; the sister was ashamed of her clothes, 
for in the town no one wore the old costume. She 
wanted to borrow a dress from some relation or other, 
and only with great difficulty did Frederika succeed 

10 in persuading her that every one would laugh at her 
if she suddenly changed into a city girl. After they 
had returned to the parsonage, Goethe continued for 
some time to visit Frederika almost every week, and 
she had every reason to assume that he loved her and 

15 would some day make her his wife. It would prob- 
ably not have been favorable to Goethe's development 
if he had married the simple country girl, and one ought 
perhaps not to blame him for having deserted her, but 
it cannot surprise us (construe: one) that he himself 

so long looked back to his relation to Frederika with a 
certain feeling of guilt. Indeed one can find traces of 
such a feeling in much that he wrote at that time. 
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PREPOSITIONS 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, {{ 652-686 
Joynes-Mbissner, German Grammar, { 447 and pages 368r^77 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, {{ 376^77 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 371^81 

(Boet^e in IDetmar 

3)ic ficinc, an bcr 3Ini gclcgcnc ©tabt 2Bcintttr liegt 
ntakrifd^ mitten in bcm burd^ fcinc ©d^dnl^cit bcrttl^mtcn 
Sil^ttringcrianb. §icr Icbtc bcr ^crgog ^arl Sluguft, cin 
©cbictcr ilbcr cin gmar nur ficincd Sonb, bad aber untcr fciner 
SRcgierung cmporblUl^tc^ ^urjc ^^it nad^bcm ®oetl^c fcinc ^ 
©tubtcn auf bcr Unit)crfitttt gu Snbc gcbrad^t l^attc, lemtc 
cr ben §crjog fcnncn unb bicfcr fanb auf ben erften 33ttcf cin 
fold^cd SBoJ^lgcfaHcn an bcm 3)id^ter, bafe cr il^n nad^ SBci- 
mar ctnlub^ 3n ben erften SWonaten fcined tlufcntl^altd 
tDar ®oetl^e cin ®aft bed §erjog«; auf fcinc Sitte Uc§ cr lo 
fid^ bauemb in SBcimar niebcr unb murbe mit einem Slmt 
in bcr SRcgicrung bctraut. 3)cr ganje SBcimarer ^reid, bid 
auf fcl^r tDcnigc, l^atte ©octl^c fe^r freunblid^ aufgenommen, 
Dor aHcm fd^tttstc il^n bie abutter bed §crgogd unb cd lag 
befonberd an il^rcr gllrfprad^c, bag bie §tnbemiffe, bie fciner 15 
SlnftcHung brol^tcn, and bem 3Bcge gerttumt wurben. Sr 
iDurbe gunftd^ft aid ?egationdrat bei bcr SRcgicrung angefteUt, 
fcinc Smcnnung gu t|5^eren Smtem folgte auf bem ^ufee nad^ 
unb balb l^attc cr aid SJiiniftcr bie ?eitung bed ganjen Sanbcd 
untcr fid^. S^ \tintn ^flid^ten get|5rte untcr anberem aud^ 20 
bie Sluffid^t tlbcr bie ©trafeen bed Sanbed. ®o mad^tc cr 
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fid^ oft in alter griil^c auf bctt SBcg in bic 83ctgc unb cr 
arf)tctc auf ailed, n)a« urn iijn f)tv Dorging. ®oet^e f)attt 
eincn fel^r glinftigen Sinflufe auf ben §eqog; auf htn erften 
33li(f iiatte er an ba« ®ute in il^in geglaubt unb fein 5Rat 
5 betoal^rte il^n Dor mand^em tfirid^ten ©c^ritt* 

When Goethe started for Weimar in 1776 he did 
not dream that he was to pass the rest of his life, with 
the exception of a few years spent in travel, in the 
little town on the Ilm. At the first glance he was 

lo pleased with the picturesque little city, and the beauty 
of the Thuringian landscape made a pleasant impres- 
sion on his mind, which was especially sensitive to 
the beauty of nature. Goethe was not the only well- 
known author of whom Weimar could boast. The 

15 Duke's mother, Anna Amalia, who had become ruler 
of the land at the death of her husband, had already 
gathered about her a circle of distinguished men. 
She had invited Wieland, who was already famous 
for his novel, "The Golden Mirror," to settle perma- 

20 nently in Weimar and had entrusted him with the 
direction of the education of the young princes. 
Herder's arrival in Weimar followed immediately 
upon Goethe's own appointment as councilor. While 
Goethe was still at the university of Strasburg he had 

25 become acquainted with Herder and had admired him 
exceedingly; at his request the Duke now invited the 
elder poet to settle permanently in Weimar and ap- 
pointed him to a high position in the church. In 
later years Schiller was also received into the circle 

30 at Weimar, and the little country might well be proud 
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of the four great men whose presence made it the 
literary center of Germany. As the prime minister, 
Goethe had the oversight of everjrthing which went 
on in the country, and it is principally due to him 
that the little state prospered so well imder the rule 5 
of Karl August. But the Duke believed also in the 
poetic genius of his great minister, he was interested 
in everything he wrote, and this interest preserved 
Goethe from the danger of forgetting the poet in the 
statesman. In the midst of the cares of government 10 
he found time to observe everjrthing beautiful in 
nature and everjrthing interesting in the life which 
was going on around him. Almost every day he went 
very early to his garden by the river, and in the little 
house which lay in the midst of this garden he wrote 15 
some of his best poems, among others, "To the Moon." 



XI 



REFLECTIVE, IMPERSONAL AND COMPOUND 

VERBS 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, {§ 414-449 
Joynbs-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 250-252, 287-299 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, {§ 201-215, 339-343 
Whttney, German Grammar, {§ 283^14 

2Ttarta Stuart 

^afe unb Sifcrfuii^t l^attc bic fid^ ftctd t)or SScrrat fttrd^* 
tcnbc ^iJniein Don gnglonb bcmcgt, 2Wario ©tuort longc 
3oi)xt auf cincm il^rcr ©ti^Idffcr gcfangcn ju ^altcn. Srofe* 
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bem bicfctte fld^ i^rc« iugcnblid^cn ?cid^tflnnd ticf fti^ttmtc, 
fel^ntc fie fid^ bod^ mdf ben 3al^ren . gurUcf , too fie fid^ in 
grcil^eit imb ®lanj be« Seben« gefreut i^attt. Obgleid^ 
fie in il^rent ©efttngnis genau beobod^tet tourbc, s^tong e« 

5 bod^ einem il^rcr Slnl^ttnger, gu if)x gu bringen unb mit i^r 
bie 9W5gIid^feit elner SRettung gu beratfd^Iogen. Sber ber 
Slnfc^log lam nid^t gu ftanbe unb il^r SRetter ging elenb babei 
gu ®runbe» 2)?aria traf ouf i^rcn bcfonberen 2Bunfd^ mit 
Slifabetl^ gufammen, oI« fie eine6 lagc^ im ^arl lufttoan* 

lo belte- §ot|nIad^enb toie6 bie Icfetere il^re ^lagen gurttdf unb 
obgleid^ e« il^r Seben gait, liefe fid^ Tlaxia bod^ l^inreifecn, 
itire 5flebenbut|lerin gu beteibigen unb balb eriannte fie toel^* 
Hagenb, bofe fie baburd^ ilbr Seben t)ertoirft l^otte. ^^^r 
l^otte fie greunbc, toelc^e Slifabetl^ au^einanbcrfeljten, toie 

15 fe^r fi« fic$ burd^ ein Iobc«urteiI t)or bem 9SoI!e blofeftellte 
unb toie fein ®erid^t«l^of il^re ®rttnbe bagu onerfennen f onnte, 
aber bod^ unterfd^rieb fie ben 9Worbbefet|L @o toaren alle 
§offnungen SD?aria« fel^Igefd^lagen, fie tourbe nid^t freige* 
f pr<)d^en- unb il^r §aupt fiel unter bem S3eile al« ein Opfer 

20 ber fie il^re« ?eid^tfinnd unb itirer ©d^Snl^eit toegen berab* 
fd^euenbcn S5nigin Don ©nglanbv 



As Schiller has made the beautiful imprisoned Queen 
of Scotland the heroine of his drama, he has been 
forced to show us her rival, Elizabeth, in such a light 
2$ that we detest and depise her. He wishes to hold 
Elizabeth up to our contempt and so he does not 
explain the reasons which moved her to sign the war- 
rant for the death of her rival. She certainly did not 
sign it without consulting with her friends as to the 
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possibility of some other course of action. Should 
she keep Mary all her life imprisoned in one of her 
castles? This proposition was rejected, for, in spite 
of the fact that their plans had failed up to this time, 
it was possible that Mary's adherents might at any 5 
time succeed in setting her free. Should Elizabeth 
free her enemy and acknowledge her as her heir and 
successor? This plan was not carried out; Mary had 
to be imprisoned and closely watched, otherwise her 
friends would probably have succeeded in killing the 10 
hated Elizabeth and in setting her on the throne of 
England. Mary had forfeited her right to this throne 
by the murder of her husband Damley. But although 
Elizabeth was in constant fear of treachery and death, 
she did not let herself be carried away by her feelings. 15 
She was perhaps ashamed of her hatred and jealousy 
of the yoimger queen, and she feared also that no 
law court would recognize her right to pronounce the 
death sentence on a member of the royal family of 
England. But it was a question not only of her own 20 
life, but of the peace and prosperity of the whole 
country, for if Mary became Queen of England, Pro- 
testantism must perish. Elizabeth longed for the 
time when she could devote herself to the welfare of 
her country, but as long as Mary lived she would never 25 
be able to enjoy her power. In the drama "Maria 
Stuart" we have a touching scene where the Queen 
of Scots, walking one day in the park of Fotheringhay, 
suddenly meets her hated rival, where she throws her- 
self at her feet, bewailing her lot, and where Elizabeth, 30 
carried away by hatred and jealousy, insults her and 
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laughs her to scorn. But this whole scene is an inven- 
tion of the great dramatist, for though Mary longed 
for such a meeting it never came to pass, and every 
effort to move Elizabeth to see her in person failed. 



XII 



MODAL AUXILIARIES 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, §§ 339-^84 
Joynes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 260-269, 472 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 332-338 
Whitney, German Grammar, §1 251-260 

€gmont 

5 ®otti)t tooUtt in bcr ©eftalt (£gmont« bie bttmonifd^e SBer* 
blcnbung barftettcn, bie fid^ t)or ieber ©cfal^r fid^cr gtaubt. 
ggmont l^tttte leid^t jur rcd^ten 3^it fliel^en Ifinncn, totnn cr 
c« nur getDottt l^ftttc, abcr cr glaubte md)t, bofe bie ©panier 
e« magen bllrften, il^n anjugrcifen. @o lange 9Worgarcte im 

[o ?anbe mar, burfte er fid^ fUr fici&er l^altcn, bcnn fie foil eine 
t)erborgene 9leigung fiir il^n gel^abt l^oben. @« mag fiir 
9)?argarete nid^t Icid^t getoefcn fcin, in ben DertDidfelten 9?er* 
fittltniffen ba« 9iid^tige gu tun. ©oHte fie ^]^ilip« ftrcnge 
Scfel^le au^fUl^rcn obcr burfte fie i^ren milberen SRegungen 

[5 folgen? Irotjbcm 5Kargarcte al« ftrenge Slnpngerin be« 
Satl^oligi^niu^ betrad^tet merbcn barf, mufe gu il^rer @^e 
gefagt n)erben, bafe fie nid^t Don bem finftem ganati^mud 
i]^re« SBruberd erfilHt tear. ®ie tooUtt ba« ?anb gut re* 
gieren, aber fie mod^te grllbeln, foDiel fie n)oHte, fie fonnte 
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fcinc aK5flUd&!eit fe^en, flc$ mit %Vba in bic ^errfd^aft gu 
tcilcn unb fo t)crlic6 fie ba^ 8anb t)or feincr Slnfunft. 5lun 
pttc Sflmont n)irtlici^ ben SBarnunflen feiner greunbe &t^'6v 
fd^cnlen unb fid) auf fein ©d^lofe guriicfgiel^en follcn, aber mag 
e« nun au« Seid^tfinn ober SScrblenbung 8ett)efen fein, er 5 
blieb, unb fo mufete fid^ ba« ©d^idtfal, ba« fein gwunb 
t)orau«flefagt, an i^m erfilHen* 

Try as one will to explain why Egmont did not leave 
Brussels in time to save his life, it is still incompre- 
hensible that any really sensible man could have acted 10 
as he did on that occasion. He cannot have reflected 
seriously on the condition of the country, or he must 
have seen that the fanaticism of the Spaniards threat- 
ened his hfe and liberty. It may be said in his de- 
fense that he thought himself, as an adherent of the 15 
Catholic Church, safe from religious persecution, and 
that as a Knight of the Golden Fleece he ought to be 
judged only by his peers. But had he a right to remain 
and to risk his hfe? Ought not a man to listen to the 
warnings of his friends when they all prophesy the 20 
same thing? It may have been hard for him to leave 
the city just at that time and to retire to his castle, 
but he ought to have thought of the people who saw 
in him their leader and savior and to have fled from 
Brussels before Alba had time to attack him. That 25 
Margareta had been obUged to leave the country 
which she had so long ruled ought to have been enough 
to convince him of the danger of his position. She 
would not share the power with Alba, as her brother 
wished her to do, she therefore withdrew from the coun- 30 
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try before his arrival and thus he was able to do what- 
ever he wished. Alba may well be considered as the 
murderer of Egmont, for though he said he must carry 
out the orders of the King his master, he could easily 

5 have spared the life of his great opponent if he had 
wished. He might have given the King time to Usten 
to the more kindly impulses of his heart; perhaps, if 
she had had time, Margareta could have persuaded 
her brother to spare the man whom she secretly loved. 

lo But Alba is said to have hated Egmont personally 
and to have wished his destruction, and whether it 
was from personal hatred or from religious fanaticism, 
he had him taken prisoner and executed. Though we 
may feel that Egmont brought his fate upon himself 

15 by his own bUndness, yet the share which Alba had in 
his death must always be discreditable to him. 



XIII 

PASSIVE VOICE 

BiEBWiRTH, Elements of German, §§ 407-413 
Jotneb-Meissner, German Gnunmar, §§ 270-276 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 195-200, 344-345 
WHrrNBT, German Granmiar, §§ 274-283 

S^afefpeare 

SBie fel^r blc ?itcratur elnc« ?anbc« Don bcr cine^ anbem 
bceinflufet n)lrb, Iftfet ftd^ an ©l^afcfpeare bcmdfcn. 3ebem 
iungcn, bcutfd^cn Sramatifcr mirb gcratcn, fid^ burd^ bad 
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©tubiutn fcincr Dromcn belel^rcn gu laffen ilbcr ben aufbau 
imb bic aKotiDicrung, bic innerc SBal^r^eit unb ben ilufeeren 
SBil^enerfoIg. !Durd^ Berber tourbc ®oet]^e« 3ntercffe ju* 
erft auf ©l^alefpcare gdenft imb e« ift leid^t ju Derftel^en, 
toorum bie ©turm* unb !Drangperiobe fic^ gerabe Don bcm 5 
enflUf(^en !Dramatifer om tiefften beeinfluffen licfe. §eute 
h)irb ©^afefpcarc in !Deutfc^lanb fo t)iel gelefen unb gefpieft 
toit in Snfllanb unb e« ift jiemlid^ fid^er onjune^men, bafe 
in iebcm beutf(^en §aufe, in bem bie 83ibel unb gauft ge* 
funben tDerben lann, tDol^I auc^ eine beutfd^e ©l^afefpeare^ 10 
2lu«flabe ju entbedfen fein toirb* !Die befte tiberfetjung biefer 
J)ramen tourbc Don ©d^lcgel gemac^t, aber and) f(^on Dormer 
toaxtn llbertragungen Derfud^t morben, fo befonberd Don 
SBielanb. Irofebem biefer ein yiad)a\)mtx ber granjofen 
genonnt lourbe unb mand^e feiner SBerfe aid fel^r friDol 15 
befannt n)aren, Derbanfte man il^m bod^ mand^e Slnregung 
jum tieferen ©tubium bed englifd^en S)id^terd, benn ©l^afe* 
fpeare loiH nid^t nur burd^bttttert, fonbem aud^ ftubiert fein. 



It is a fact that cannot be denied that the plays of 
Shakespeare are more often acted in Germany than 20 
in England. These dramas are indeed universally 
read and studied in England and America, and some 
edition of Shakespeare can be found in almost every 
house, but there are many educated people who have 
never seen a play of Shakespeare on the stage. And 25 
yet it can be stated with certainty that a drama can 
only be properly understood when it is seen upon the 
stage. Shakespeare's plays were not only written for 
the stage, but were also produced as soon as they were 
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written, and the leading part was generally played 
by the poet himself. How little the younger Eng- 
lish dramatists have let themselves be taught by the 
greatest of their poets can be proved by the weakness 
5 in structure and development of most modem English 
plays. From the time of Herder the attention of 
every German dramatist has been directed to Shake- 
speare, and almost all of those whose works are dis- 
tinguished for truth to life and for stage effect have 

lo been deeply influenced by him, though none ought to 
be called an imitator of the English dramatist. Goethe 
himself was much influenced by Shakespeare, and his 
"Faust" is recognized as the greatest drama since 
''Hamlet." Every one who loves what is best in liter- 

15 ature is advised not to read this play superficially, but 
to study it thoroughly. It is, however, easy to under- 
stand that such a study of "Faust" in England is 
hindered .by the fact that a good English edition of 
Goethe is not to be discovered, It can be assumed 

20 almost with certainty that if "Faust" had been as 
well translated into English [the English language] as 
Shakespeare into German, this drama would be foimd 
with Shakespeare and the Bible in the house of every 
educated Englishman. The translation of Goethe's 

25 poems into English has often been attempted, but 
all such translations are recognized as imsatisfactory; 
a lyric poem must be read in the language in which 
it was written. 
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XIV 
THE SUBJUNCTIVE MODE 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, §§ 514-537 
Joynes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 466-471 
Thomas, Practical German Granmiar, §§ 355-362 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 329-334 

ZJTtnna von Barn^elm 

3iebcr ?cfer, er fei gcbilbct ober ungcbilbct, mufe bic ticfc 
8ebcn«n)o]^r^cit bicfed flaf fifc^en 8u[tfpiete empfinben, bcnn 
h)cr miljjtc nic^t, toit \d)totv c« ift, eincn 9Wann t)on ciner 
cinmol gcfafeten 3bcc abjubringcn* 3Der §clb, XcHl^cim, 
fagt feincr fflraut, bafe cr t)or ben 2lugen ber SBcIt an fcincr 5 
6l^re gelrttntt, bafe cr arm unb t)erfrilppelt fei unb fie nid^t 
l^eiraten Wnne, mie fe^r er e« aud^ iDilnfd^e* SBttre ed il^r 
nur gelungen, il^n t)on ber 9lid&tigfeit feiner ©riinbc gu 
iibergeugen! ?lber fie mod^te fid^ bemill^en, fo Diel fie tooUtt, 
er fonnte feine Slugen „nur auf ba« ftarre ©efpenft ber Sl^re 10 
f)t\ttn" unb fie mufete il^re B^ff^t gu einer ?ift nel^men. 
©ie gab t)or, bafe fie t)on il^rem Onfel feinettoegen enterbt 
unb t)erftogen Mn itnb t^n bedl^alb nid^t l^eiraten Idnnte. 
§ilfte SKinna nid^t fold^ ein unbebingted B^tranen in il^ren 
©eliebten gefefet, fo ^tttte fie biefe gift nid^t toagen biirfen, 15 
aber fie fiatte fid^ nid^t in i^m getttufd^t. S)od^ feien toir 
aud^ gered^t gegen XeHl^eim! @r mag ftarrfinnig unb l^art* 
nttdfig gemefen fein, aber 9Winna bilrfte tt)ol^I md) ber leife 
Xabel treffen, bafe fie feine ©efUl^le bod^ nid^t gang t)erftanben 
fyxttt, e« fei benn, bafe toir bie 5ffenttid^e anerfennung ber 20 
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unbcffedtcn SKannc^el^re fUr ganj uittDi(^tig l^oltcn. @rft 
al« 3Rxnna feinen Sbclmut anruft, fc^cint e« il^m, old ob 
fcine cigenen ©orgen in nid^t^ Derfilnfcn unb cr fUl^It fi(^ 
ftarf genug, feincr ©cticbten alle« ju crfc^n, h)a« flc um 
5 fetnetn)t[len txxloxtn f)attt. 



Who would think of blammg Mmna von Bamhelm, 
because she resorted to a ruse in order to convince the 
persistent and obstinate Tellheim of the futility of his 
scruples? For how could she have brought him to 

lo give up his fixed idea without this? He had said that 
a poor crippled officer, whose honor had been called 
in question, ought never to marry a rich and noble 
lady, and that he would never marry Minna, unless 
indeed his honor were recognized as spotless before 

15 the eyes of the whole world. But when he hears that 
Minna has given up home and fortune for his sake, he 
says at once that she must marry him and that he 
can make up to her for all that she has lost. Ought 
we to blame Tellheim for being so easily convinced of 

20 the truth of what Minna told him? But who would 
think at such a moment of doubting the word of the 
woman he loved? He had absolute confidence in her, 
and so he believed her when she told him that she 
could not marry him because her uncle had cast her 

25 out and disinherited her. Every man of honor, from 
whatever country he may be, will imderstand Tell- 
heim's feelings when he hears that Minna has given up 
everything for his sake. What man would not have 
forgotten his own cares, when the woman he loved 
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appealed to his generosity in such a way? And let us 
not be unjust to Minna, either. If she had not really 
luiderstood him, if she had not known how noble and 
generous he really was, she would not have ventured 
on her little piece of deceit and she would not have 5 
succeeded in it. And she does not resort to it until 
she is convinced that his reasons for not marrying her 
are futile, and that it is impossible otherwise to mpve 
him from the idea of his duty which he has conceived. 
But when he cannot answer no to her question whether 10 
he still loves her, she is sure that all must end well. If 
only the letter from the King had arrived an hour 
sooner, the ruse would have been quite unnecessary. 
But then Minna could never have fully known the 
honor and generosity of her lover. 15 



XV 

THE INFINITIVE 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, §§ 538-551 
Jotnes-Meissner, German Granmiar, §§ 473-478 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 364-367 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 339-348 

SDie Safung bc« ^onfIiftc« in ®oct]^e« S)ramo beruJ^t auf 
Spl^igcnic^ offcncm Scfcnncn bcr SBal^rl^cit, benn nur ba^ 
burd^, bafe [ic bcm ^dnig bic ^lixnt bcr grcmblinge aufbccft, 
rcttct fie fic^ unb il^rcn ©ruber. ^i)labe« beftanb barauf. 
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bafe fie bcnfclbcn burd^ bie t>m il^nt erfonncnc Sift tilufd^en 
foKte unb er bac^te nid^t baran, bag fie jaubem Unnte, 
ba« gegebene SSerfpred^en au^jufll^ren* Slbcr 3p]^igenie toax 
nid^t baju gemod^t, ben ^dnig, il^ren SBol^ttilter, ju be* 

5 trilgen, aud^ toar e« gu txtoattta, bag er 9Serbo(^t f(^iJpfen 
toerbe, fo erteid^tert fie nad^ fd^tDerem inneren ^antpfe bun^ 
ba^ ®eftilnbni« ber DoHen SBa^r^eit i^r §erg. 3n biefem 
Slugenbtidfe erfd^einen bie bereit^ Don ben Xauriem umjin* 
gelten ®ried^en* 2lIIe bleiben fte^en, urn bie enbgtittige Snt* 

lo fd^eibung be« «5nig« gu l^aren. g« fttttt 3p^igenie nid^t 
fd^toer, gu betueifen, bag Oreft i^r ©ruber ift, unb il^r in* 
brilnftige^ \Sld)tn, fie jie^en gu laffen, rill^rt ben ^5nig 
enblid^* Sin aibfd^Iagen ber 93itte fd^eint i^m felbft unmdg* 
lid^, aber ^p^igenie ift gu ebel, ate bag fie im ®roH Don il^m 

15 l^tttte fd^eiben ntfigen. @ie toeig, bag il^r ^^^9^^^^ ^^^ 
^5nig eine groge Snttftufd^ung ift; erft fiirglid^ l^atte er 
feinen ©o^n Don geinbe^l^anb fatten fel^en unb er l^atte 
ge^offt, 3pl^igenie aW ®attin in fein Dertoaifte^ §au^ gu 
fill^ren. Slber feine beffere 9latur getoinnt bie Oberl^anb; 

20 freitoittig liigt er fie giel^en unb fo fd^eiben ber ^dnig unb bie 
^riefterin ijn grieben, um fid^ nie miebergufel^en. 



Goethe took the material of his play from the drama 
of Euripides, but he changed it greatly by deepening 
and ennobling the characters of the King and the 
25 priestess. In the Greek play Iphigenia does not think 
of there being anything wrong in deceiving the King of 
the Taurians, and as she believes that her brother can 
only be saved by her stealing the statue of Artemis, 
she does not hesitate for a moment to do so. She has 
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no difficulty in deceiving the King, for the uneducated 
Taurian is too dull to be able to see through the plans 
of the clever Greek woman. The carrying out of her 
ruse is indeed made difficult by the appearance of the 
King just at the moment when she is leaving the 5 
temple with the image of the goddess in her arms. For 
a moment Thoas seems to suspect something; he 
wishes to enter the temple and to prevent her depar- 
ture. But at the request of the priestess he stops and 
listens to her explanations, and she soon succeeds in 10 
proving to him that she only wishes to go to the shore 
to cleanse the image and that a refusal of her request 
would be a crime against the goddesd. Her ruse is 
discovered by the Taurians who find her with the two 
foreigners on the beach; they surroimd them and we 15 
expect to see them fall by the hands of their enemies. 
But this is prevented by the sudden appearance of the 
goddess Artemis herself, who insists that the Eang 
shall let the prisoners go and who herself conducts 
them back to Greece. How much Goethe has en- 20 
nobled this story by making the happy ending depend 
on the truthfulness of Iphigenia instead of on the 
appearance of the goddess! It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that Thoas would willingly let Iphigenia go, 
and if she had tried to carry out the plan conceived by 25 
Pylades, they would all have fallen at the hand of the 
Taurians. But Thoas is far too noble a man to think 
of having them killed after Iphigenia has put them 
into his power by her open confession of the truth. 
She reminds him that he had, only a little while be- 30 
fore, promised to let her go if she could reach Greece 
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in safety, and so, after a hard struggle with himself, 
he decides to carry out the promise he has given and 
to let them depart in peace. So truth triumphs over 
cunning and the old legend gains a deep moral sig- 
5 nificance which makes this drama one of the most 
beautiful creations of modem poetry. 



XVI 
THE PARTICIPLE 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, §§ 552-561 
Joynes-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 479-483 
Thomas, Practical German Granmiar, §| 368-^370 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 349-359 

Die Kaiferfronung 

(£« toor tin nie ju Dergcffcnber Xa^, al« im ©picgelfaale 
be« burd^ fcine ^xa6)t beril^mtcn ©d^Ioffe^ ju SSerfaiHed bie 
bcutfd^en Sunbe^fUrftcn gufaTntncntratcn, um SBill^cIm bem 

lo Srften, bcm burd^ 9Bci«f|cit unb ®lltc au^gcjcid^nctcn fiSnig 
t)on ^rcuften, bic bcutfd[)c ilaiferfronc auf bad §anpt ju 
fcjjen. ®o fotttc enblid^ ba« fcit langcr 3^itjid^ ]^offnung«* 
lo« Dcrjcl^rcnbe ©c^ncn bet S)cutfci^cn naii) Sinl^cit unb 
©rdfee bc« Satcrlanbcd crfiittt tDcvbcn. S)a« burd^ 3a]^r* 

IS l^unbcrte in ^tcinftaatcn jcrriffcnc ©cutfd^Ianb trat nun untcr 
bcr gil^rung ^rcuftcnd, bc« burd) fcinc ntilitdrifd^e Xild^tig* 
fcit unb ben ®cift ftrengfter 'iPflid^terfilHung l^erDorragenbften 
Staated, al8 etn einiged 8anb in bie 9?cil^e ber europaifd^en 
®ro6ftaaten ein. ©o burfte nun bie faft fprid^n)5rtlid^ ge* 
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iDorbene ?icbc ju il^rcr §eimat and) bcr im Slu^Ianb Icbcnben 
I)cutf(^en ftolg i^r §aupt crl^cbcn in bcm ©efu^t ber 3u9c* 
l^ftriglcit JU eincm, burd^ bic Smmgenfd^aften bc« ^riegcd 
unb grieben« an erftcr ©teHc ftc^cnben @toatc«* 



The German, filled with longing for the greatness s 
and unity of his native land, had long suffered from 
the feeling that it held no place among the great 
powers of Europe. A nation distinguished for its 
achievements in science and literature, and proud of 
its past history, was exposed by the lack of harmony lo 
of its rulers to the contempt of other countries, and 
was forced to eat its heart out in apparently hopeless 
longing for unity and national existence. Germany, 
divided into many small states and ruled by many 
princes, had no leader who could give the distracted 15 
coimtry the imity it so longed for. But when the 
allied princes of Germany under the leadership of the 
King of Prussia, who was already famous for his mili- 
tary achievements, had, after a never-to-be-forgotten 
campaign, entered with their victorious armies the 20 
proud city of Paris, they decided to place upon the 
head of this most d stinguished of all German rulers 
the imperial crown which had so long been without a 
wearer. So Prussia, which imder the rule of Frederick 
the Great, a king distinguished for his military talents 25 
and his strong sense of duty, had already taken the 
first place among the small states of Germany, became 
the head of the new German Empire, which was soon 
to take a leading position both in peace and in war 
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among the great powers of Europe. Now at last the 
hopes vainly cherished for many centuries were ful- 
filled and all Germans living at home or abroad might 
take pride in belonging to a country imsurpassed in 

5 greatness and power by any nation of Europe. Of 
all German-speaking peoples the Austrians alone re- 
mained outside the new empire, for the proud rulers 
of this country which had for centuries been con- 
sidered the first of German states could not bow to 

lo the newly arisen power of Prussia. 



XVII 
STEM-GROUP '^ZIEHEN" 

BiERWiRTH, Elements of German, § 823 
Joynbs-Meissner, German Grammar, §§ 361-399 
Thomas, Practical German Grammar, §§ 384-408 
Whitney, German Grammar, §§ 393-425 

Die Kreussuge 

SBcnn man in (SrttJttflung gic^t, tucld^c gcfd^id^tUd^cn 
grcifluiffe in bcjug auf bic flciftigc Snttuicflung bc« 9Kittct 
altera am n)id&tigftcn toarcn, mufe ben Sreugjilgcn bcr 9Sor^ 
gug ber crftcn ©tcttc cingcrdumt ttjcrbcn. yjland^t burc^ fie 
15 ncugetDonnenc Scnntiffe t)crbeffcrten bie Srjiel^ung, aud^ bic 
oricntalifc^en W&xii)tn, toeld^e bic Sinbilbungdfraft Don iel)er 
angogen, entgiidtcn nun ba« 2lbenblanb. 'ipataftina fc^ien 
cine befonbere 2Injie^ung«fraft auf bie JRitter au^guiiben unb 
bie religifife Segeifterung fteigerte fid^ bi« jur 95erjil(fung. 
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loufenbc folfltcn bcm S^9 '^^^t^ ^tjen«, l^eftctcn ba« ^rcuj 
auf i^ren anjug imb toorcn ol^nc 3%ni bercit, il^r 8cbcn 
ju opfem. ^ic ZiXxttn foHtcn fur bie fd^lcd^tc Sel^anblung 
ber ^ilger jur SBcronttDortung gcgogcn unb flQiic^tiflt tocrbcn. 
Stoat flclangtcn bic crftcn gligcUofen imbidjiplinicrtcn Sl^ri* 5 
ftcnfd^arcn nie nad) 2lficn, abcr im 3a]^rc 1099 jog cin grofec^, 
in gutcr S^^ gcl^altenc^, DoqugdtDcifc aud frangflfifd^cn 
9tittcnt bcftel^cnbcd §cer ficgrcic^ in ^erufolcm cin. Slud^ 
gricbrid^ I, totld^tx bed rotcn SSartcd n)cgcn, bcr fcinc 
cmftcn SH^ umral^mtc, 93arbarof[a gcnonnt tDurbc, untcr* 10 
nal^m cinen Sricgdgug nad^ ^leinaficn, touxht abcr t)on ben 
SBeHcn bc« fluffed ^al^fabnu« in bie liefe l^inabgejogcn. 
2lud^ fein ©ol^n, beffen eble §elbengeftalt ?lHer Slugen auf 
fid^ gejogen l^atte, fiel al« ein Opfer. @r gog fid^ eine fd^rtere 
^ranf^eit gu unb lag Dor ?lffon in ben letjten SH^^f ^^ 15 
5Rid^arb Samenl^erg bie ©tabt gur llbergabe gtoang. 



In order to understand the power of attraction 
which the Orient exercised over the imagination of 
the Middle Ages, one must study the history of the 
crusades not only with reference to those heroic 20 
figures, those great knights who took part in these 
expeditions, but also with reference to the common 
people. No one lived at that time so quiet and retired 
a life as to be able to escape the influence of this great 
movement. Pilgrims and crusaders returning from 25 
the Holy Land went through all Europe, thrilled every 
one by their stories of what they themselves had seen 
and experienced in the Orient, and pictured the advan- 
tages which would come to all who would place the 
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cross upon their garments and follow them. These 
men attracted the ^attention of every on6 (drew all 
eyes to themselves), under their influence religious 
enthusiasm rose to the point of frenzy; knights left 

5 their castles, peasants their fields, in order to follow 
the impulse of their hearts and to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre from the power of the Turks. Instead of 
living at home in quiet and seclusion, many preferred 
to seek a life of adventure in the East and did not 

lo hesitate to risk their lives in order to reach those 
coimtries which had always fired the imagination of 
the Occident. When we consider that the whole 
education of the Middle Ages was in the hands of the 
Church, we shall not wonder that even children were 

15 drawn into this movement. From the text: "Suffer 
(let) little children to come unto me," the conclusion 
was drawn that children too should share in the rescue 
of the Holy Sepulchre. When the peasant boy Nicho- 
las went through Germany preaching the so-called 

20 "Children's Crusade," thousands of children left their 
parents, thousands of pupils their teachers, to put 
on the pilgrims' garb and to follow him. Twenty 
thousand children, chiefly from the country near the 
Rhine, left Cologne in 1213 with Nicholas and went 

25 southward, but only five thousand of them entered 
Marseilles three months later. One cannot call a 
fourteen-year-old boy to account because he did not 
keep good discipline among these unrestrained troops 
of boys and girls, and even if he had been able to 

30 punish them and to hold them in check, they never 
could have reached the Holy Land. The fate of most 
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off lime poor difldioi eaaapem tmr knowledge; many 
brought on bad illnesses by hunger and exposure and 
died on the way, others were carried away by the 
waves of the rivers they had to go through and were 
drowned. Some were taken in and brought up by 5 
kind people who took pity on their misery, and one 
can still recognize in some families of France and Italy 
the names and even the features which they inherited 
from these little German pilgrims. 



REVIEW 

Baaed on Exercises I-VllI 



Schiller was bom on the tenth of November, 1759, 10 
in Marbach, a little town in Wiirttemberg which can 
boast neither wealth nor political importance. His 
father was accustomed to obey the Duke of Wiirttem- 
berg implicitly, and at his command young Schiller 
was obliged to spend several years at the Karlsschule, 15 
but he never looked back upon these years with 
pleasure. Even as a boy at school he admired every- 
thing that was great and noble in literature, and he 
read at this time the drama "Goetz von Berlichingen," 
which is generally considered the greatest thing which 20 
the Storm and Stress period produced. He already 
considered Goethe as the greatest poet in Germany, 
but he did not dream that in later years he was to call 
him his dearest friend. At Goethe's request the Duke 
Karl August invited the younger poet to settle per- 25 
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manently at Weimar. From this time on whatever 
the two poets wrote was received with enthusiasm by 
yomig and old, by educated and uneducated, and their 
fame reached far beyond the narrow limits of the little 
5 Thuringian court. 

II 

The little town of Weimar is undoubtedly one of 
the most interesting in Germany, though it can boast 
neither wealth nor political importance, for it is rich 
in memories and proud of the great men who have 

lo lived and worked there. The greatest of them was 
Goethe, whose name was famous far beyond the nar- 
row limits of the court at Weimar and whose works 
are still read and admired by all who love literature. 
Goethe had shown no appreciation of the earlier plays 

15 of Schiller, their revolutionary spirit did not please 
him, and for a long time he did not deem the younger 
poet worthy of his friendship. In later years, how- 
ever, he considered him as his dearest friend, and we 
owe it to Schiller, whose enthusiasm for the good and 

20 beautiful had the greatest influence on his older friend, 
that Goethe at last finished his greatest work, " Faust." 

Ill 

Whoever wishes to understand the plays of Goethe 

must study his life, for he always found the material 

for his poetic works in what he himself had experi- 

25 enced and suffered, and he described only what he had 

seen with his own eyes. He was bom in Frankfort, 
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a city which had always been proud of its wealth and 
independence. His father was not aware of the poetic 
genius of his son; he wanted to make him a highly 
educated man and considered it his duty to teach him 
all he himself knew. His mother, whose nature little 5 
resembled that of her serious husband, left the educa- 
tion of the children to him; she was never tired of 
playing with them and telling them stories, and Goethe 
owed to her his happiest hours and always remembered 
her with love and reverence. His father wanted him 10 
to be a lawyer, which did not suit him at all, for he had 
always taken a special interest in art and Uterature 
and was very anxious to be an artist or an author. 

REVIEW 
B(ued on Exercises Vl-XV 



It is a fact that cannot be denied that Herder's 
works are now very little read in Germany, although 15 
every German, whether he is educated or uneducated, 
knows that no German writer made so deep an im- 
pression on the Uterature and the thought of his time 
as he did. Goethe, who had met him at the Univer- 
sity of Strasburg, owed to him his deep interest in 20 
Shakespeare and in English literature. Who would 
have thought at that time that Goethe's fame would 
so soon surpass that of his elder friend! Herder is 
greatest as a critic, but he has done good work in many 
other departments of literature. In spite of this he 25 



/^' 
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did not receive during his life the general recognition 
which he ought to have had, and he is said to have felt 
this very deeply. 

II 

Every educated man, from whatever coimtry he 
5 may be, knows something of Goethe's life, and it can- 
not be denied that his " Faust,'' though it is not often 
produced on the stage, is the greatest thing that Ger- 
man literature can boast. Goethe introduced into 
it much that he himself had experienced and suffered, 
lo and the love episode in the first part is said to have 
been taken from his own life. If he had been able 
to finish this drama earlier in his life, it probably would 
have had more unity of action; but who would think 
of blaming him for not doing so I We must remember 
15 that he was not only a poet but a statesman, and that 
he long had the conduct of all the business of the 
Duchy of Weimar under his charge. 

Ill 

Who can blame Bancbanus for not having left the 
court with his wife and withdrawn to his castle in the 

20 country? It was his duty to carry out the commands 
of his master the king and to do all he had ordered 
him to do. He would gladly have protected his young 
wife, but how could he have known what plans Otto 
and his sister had formed against her? Bancbanus 

25 could not imderstand a man whose nature was so 
little Uke his own, and Otto for his part despised the 
older man, because he could not appreciate what was 
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noble and great in his character. The queen may well 
be considered as the murderer of Emy, for when Otto 
said he would kill himself unless he could see and speak 
to her once more, the queen had her come to the palace 
and allowed her brother to see her alone. This she 
ought never to have done. 

REVIEW 
Based on Exercises I-XV 



Schiller took the material for his drama "Maria 
Stuart" from English history, but he changed it con- 
siderably by deepening and ennobling the character 
of the heroine and by showing us Elizabeth in such a lo 
light that we cannot help despising and detesting her. 
Though Maria Stuart had forfeited her right to the 
throne by the murder of her husband Damley, we still 
feel that she is a victim of Elizabeth's hatred. We 
do not think of calling her a criminal when we learn 15 
that she grew up at a court where no one tried to 
awaken her enthusiasm for what is good, true and 
beautiful, where she was surroimded by courtiers who 
flattered her and where the fame of her beauty reached 
far beyond the narrow limits of her own country. 20 
Elizabeth might have spared her, if she had wished 
to do so, but she was too jealous a woman ever to for- 
get the influence which Mary's beauty had over all 
those around her. Mary had been advised by her 
friends not to trust the queen. She ought to have 25 
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followed their advice, but she did not believe that 
Elizabeth really intended to have her put to death, 
although the fact that her old servants were taken 
away from her should have convinced her of the danger 

5 of her position. Elizabeth was sure that the mere fact 
of her enemy being alive would injure her interests 
and those of the state; Mary's being a Catholic dis- 
pleased her greatly, as it seemed to her that it en- 
dangered England's freedom. Of course Mary should 

lo have been ashamed of her past, but, when meeting 
Elizabeth in person, she did not show that feeling 
and she allowed herself to be carried away by her 
hatred. Instead of imploring her dangerous rival to 
allow her to live a few years longer in peace and ob- 

15 scurity, she insulted her, though she had every reason 
to assume that Elizabeth would make her pay with 
her Ufe for that insult. Elizabeth always looked back 
to that meeting with a certain feeling of guilt, and 
though we may feel that Mary brought her fate upon 

20 herself by her own passion, yet the share which the 
queen had in her death must always be discreditable 
to her. 

II 

Goethe was bom at Frankfort-on-the-Main, a city 
which for many centuries has been proud of its riches 
25 and its political importance. His father, a lawyer by 
profession, being a rich man, was able to give him a 
good education. His mother, whose sunny nature 
was to a certain extent the opposite of his father's 
sterner disposition, made the years of his childhood 
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the happiest of his life and he always thought of her 
with love and admiration. 

After spending two years at the University of 
Leipsic, young Goethe went in 1770 to the city of 
Strasburg. There he became acquainted with Herder, $ 
who for the first time directed his attention to Shake- 
speare, the great English dramatist. Frederika Brion, 
too, played a very important part in his Strasburg 
years; but, although she made the deepest impres- 
sion on Goethe's sensitive heart, with all her youthful lo 
freshness and beauty she did not succeed in perma- 
nently attaching the poet to her. 

In 1775 Goethe moved to Weimar, a little city pic- 
turesquely situated on the Ilm. The Duke of Weimar 
had at first invited him there as his guest, but at his 15 
request Goethe very soon settled there permanently. 
He was at first only appointed counselor, but later 
on, as the Prime Minister, he conducted all the affairs 
of the little Duchy. Soon he had his friend Herder 
called to Weimar, a few years later Schiller too was 20 
received there, and the little town might well boast 
of its hterary fame. 

One of the most important events of Goethe's later 
life was his journey to Italy. In the first days of 
September, 1786, he reached sunny Italy and spent 25 
almost two years in that country, so famous for beauty 
and for art. In Rome he studied especially the monu- 
ments of antiquity, while in Naples the beauty of 
nature impressed him most deeply. As a poet and an 
artist he owed much to this stay, and he always re- 30 
membered it with pleasure and delight. 



PART SECOND 

SELECTIONS FOR TRANSLATION FROM 
ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. GRADED IN 
DIFFICULTY 
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MINNA VON BARNHELM 
The exponHon of the play 

Major von Tellheim learns on returning to the inn 
in Berlin in which he has been living since the close 
of the Seven Years' War, that the landlord has during 
his absence cleared out his rooms and given them to 

5 a lady who has just arrived. The Major's rough but 
devoted servant, Just, wishes to avenge himself on 
the landlord for the ill-treatment of his beloved master, 
but Tellheim forbids it and is determined to leave the 
inn at once. He does not, however, know how he can 

lo pay his bill there, since he is too honorable and too 
proud to use the money entrusted to him by his 
former sergeant, Paul Werner. For the same reason 
he refuses to accept the money which the widow of 
one of his former comrades brings him in payment 

15 of a debt, and tells her her husband had never owed 
him anything. 

The stranger, a young lady from Dresden, sends 
apologies by her servant to the unknown officer whose 
rooms she is occupying, and the servant betrays [the 

20 fact] that his mistress has come to Berlin to look for 
her betrothed. In order to escape the civilities of the 
stranger, as well as the rudeness of the landlord, Tell- 
heim decides to pawn the last article of value which 

55 
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remains to him, a beautiful ring, and to pay the land- 
lord. He is not even turned from his purpose by the 
fact that Werner, who is heart and soul a soldier* and 
is already tired of peace, has sold his Uttle farm in 
order to take service again and now brings the money 5 
to Tellheim to spend as he will. He entrusts the ring 
to Just, who pawns it to the landlord, knowing that 
he will be sorry at having turned from his doors a man 
who has still so much money to spend. 

From the conversation between the stranger and 10 
her maid we soon learn that Tellheim himself is the 
betrothed she is seeking. After the landlord has tried 
by a series of inquisitive questions to find out why 
she has come to Berlin, he shows her the ring pawned 
to him by Just, and in this way betrays [the fact] that 15 
the officer whom she has driven from his rooms is no 
other than Tellheim. 

II 
THE CRANES OF IBYCUS, by Schiller 

Abstract of the contents of the separate verses 

(The student should read over the ballad before translating this.] 

1. The well-known poet Ibycus of Rhegium was 
on his way to {or set out on foot for) the Isthmus of 
Corinth, where the annual contests were to be held. 20 
2. With reverent awe he entered the grove of Poseidon 
which lay just outside the city. The silence of the 

* See Exercise I. 
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forest was only broken by the swarms of cranes fly- 
ing toward the south. 3. The poet greeted them as 
friends who had followed him across the sea and con- 
sidered their presence as a fortunate omen. 4. In 

5 the midst of the wood he was fallen upon and over- 
powered by two robbers. 5. No one hears his cry 
for help; he laments that he must die on foreign soil, 
unknown, unwept and unavenged. 6. As he is dying 
he hears the cranes and calls upon them to denounce 

lo his murderers. 7. His body is found and carried into 
Corinth, where his friend recognizes it in spite of the 
wounds with which it is disfigured. 8. All Greece 
mourns the loss of the poet, and the people demand 
that the court shall avenge his death. 9. But it is 

15 difficult to trace the murderer among the crowds 
which fill the city, and no one knows even the cause 
of the crime. 10. Perhaps the wretch is in the midst 
of those who are seeking him, is entering the temple 
or pushing his way into the theater. 11 and 12. The 

20 theater is crowded with men from every part of Greece, 
from the Islands and even from Asia, and all await in 
silence the entrance of the chorus. 13. The chorus 
of Furies enters in solemn procession; their measured 
step and their great size make them seem Uke super- 

25 human beings. 14. Their black garments and the 
dusky glow of the torches they bear enhance the 
terror of their aspect. 15. They begin their terrible 
song. 16. The blameless man is happy, for they 
cannot approach him, but they pursue the murderer 

30 unceasingly. 17. If he thinks to escape them, they 
follow and overtake him; no remorse can appease 
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them; they follow him to the realm of death, and even 
there he is not free from their power. 18. The whole 
house is still as death as they disappear in the back- 
ground. 19. It seems to the spectators that they 
have seen the Furies themselves. 20. Suddenly a 5 
voice cries "The cranes of Ibycus!" and the theater 
is darkened by the flocks of cranes flying over it. 

21. At the name of Ibycus the people around start; 
they ask the meaning of the exclamation and the 
connection of the cranes with their beloved poet. 10 

22. They think that they recognize in this cry the 
power of avenging fate, and demand that these men 
be arrested as the murderers they are seeking. 23. The 
two men assert in vain their innocence; their palUd 
faces proclaim their guilt and, taken before the judge, is 
they confess all. 

Ill 
THE HOSTAGE 

The story of Schiller* a Ballad "Die Burgschaft" 

The Greek youth Moros had decided to kill the 
tyrant Dionysius, because he believed that this man 
threatened the liberties of his native city. But on 
approaching the tryant he was seized and, a dagger 20 
being found concealed in his clothing, he was con- 
demned to die on the cross. Moros was ready to die 
for his native land and he disdained to beg the tyrant 
for his life, but he asked him to grant him three days 
respite, in which to be present at the wedding of his 25 
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sister and to settle the affairs of his family. During 
this time, he said, he would leave his best friend with 
the tyrant, as a pledge that he himself would return 
at the appointed time. After considering the matter 

5 Dionysius said that he would grant Moros the three 
days he asked, but that if he did not return before 
the end of the time allowed, his friend must die in his 
stead.* To this both agreed, and Moros hastened 
away with the determination to be back before the 

lo third day was over. He attended to all that he had 
to do, but as he was hurrying back on the third day, 
he foimd that all the brooks and streams had been 
swollen by the rain, and when he came to the largest 
river he had to cross, the bridge had been carried away 

15 and he could not find a boat. In vain he called for 
help, in vain he begged the gods to quiet the storm; 
the fury of the waters increased from hour to hour. 
At last he threw himself into the raging stream and 
succeeded in reaching the opposite shore, but as he 

20 was hurrying on, after having thanked the gods for 
his deliverance, several robbers rushed out of the wood 
and barred his way. In desperation he seized the 
dagger of one of these men, and succeeded in killing 
three of them with it, while the others fled before him. 

25 But now he was so tired from his great exertions and 
from the heat of the day, that he would have simk 
down and died, had he not foimd a cool spring, whose 
waters refreshed him and gave him strength to con- 
tinue his journey. Though fear lent wings to his feet 

30 (steps), it was already evening and the setting sun 

* Construe: instead of him. 
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threw long shadows over the grass, as he at last reached 
the gate of the city. There his old servant met him 
and begged him to flee, and at least to save his own 
life, since it was too late to save that of his friend. 
But Moros does not listen to this advice. If he can- 5 
not save his friend, he will at least die with him, and 
none shall say that he has broken faith. As the sun 
is setting he reaches the place where the crowd stands 
ready to see his friend die; he rushes through the 
crowd, and gives himself up to the executioner. All 10 
are astonished at his love and loyalty, and even the 
tyrant, to whom the news is at once carried, is touched. 
He has the two brought before him, tells them they 
have convinced him that true friendship can exist, 
and begs them to accept him too as a companion and 15 
friend. 

IV 

TELL 

After Tell had shot the apple from the head of his 
child, Gessler did not let him go free as he had promised 
to do, but ordered him to be taken to the fortress of 
Kiissnacht and there to be imprisoned. He intended 20 
to take him thither in his own boat, but on their way 
across the Lake of Lucerne a storm arose which gave 
the prisoner an opportunity to escape by springing* 
from the boat to the land. While the Governor pur- 
sued his way. Tell betoo^ himself to the place where 25 
he intended to shoot the tyrant. 

♦ See Exercise XV. 
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This was the so-called hollow road near Kiissnacht 
which is enclosed on both sides by high cliffs. Tell 
knew that Gessler must take this road, for it was the 
only way to reach the fortress. His plan was to con- 

5 ceal himself, behind a bush which grew on the edge of 
the cliff; from there he could shoot without being 
seen and he could easily escape afterwards, for the 
way was so narrow and its sides so precipitous that 
the pursuers would not be able to reach him. 

10 While Tell stood on the cliff and waited for Gessler 

to appear, it was natural that he should think over 

the momentous deed which he was about to commit. 

What had so changed the nature of this simple 

and kindly man? His mind had been free from any 

15 thought of hatred or revolt up to the moment when he 
had been suddenly forced to shoot the apple from the 
head of his son. By this terrible command Gessler 
had taught him to make a human being the mark 
for his arrow, why should he now hesitate to turn 

20 this same arrow against his enemy and the enemy 
of his country? Besides the murder of this terrible 
opponent was now a matter of righteous self-defense. 
After the threat Tell had uttered against the governor 
he must fear the worst from his fury, not only for him- 

25 self, but for his faithful wife and his innocent children. 
When Gessler had forced him to take aim at the head 
of his child, the outraged father had sworn to himself 
that his next* shot should be aimed at the heart of the 
tyrant. To carry out this plan of vengeance, which 

30 he had conceived in that moment of agony, he now 
considered as a sacred duty, not only to his unhappy 
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family, but also to his oppressed country, for he believed 
himself to be chosen by God to free Switzerland* from 
the power of this wicked man. 



SCHILLER'S YOUTH 

In 1768 Schiller's father was called from his position 
in Lorch and transferred to the garrison at Stuttgart, f 5 
where his son went to the Latin school with his friend 
Karl Moser. His plan of becoming a clergyman was 
interfered with by the Duke. Schiller was obliged 
at his command to enter the Karlsschule, a military 
academy in the Castle SoUtude, which was later moved 10 
to Stuttgart and to a university. Military discipline 
and order regulated the life of the pupils. Almost 
all the sciences were taught at this institution ex- 
cept theology; Schiller studied jurisprudence and 
later medicine. Schiller attended the Karlsschule for 15 
eight years and then was given an appointment as 
regimental physician in Stuttgart with a salary of 
18 gulden af month. This position by no means 
corresponded to his hopes and wishes. He now 
completed his play "The Robbers," which was re- 20 
presented for the first time at the theater in Mannheim, 
a large town not very far from Stuttgart. Schiller 
himself was present, for he had secretly left Stuttgart 

* See Exercise I. 

t Construe: transferred to Stuttgart. 

t See Exercise I. 
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with a friend and sat hidden in a comer of a box, full 
of anxious expectation. The piece was received with 
enthusiasm, and a storm of applause arose at the end. 
But the Duke Charles Eugene was by no means satis- 

5 fied with the poet and his success, for the bold ideas 
of freedom expressed in the play seemed to him to 
be very dangerous. He sent for Schiller and ordered 
him to submit all his poetic creations to him before 
publication. When Schiller refused to do this, the 

10 Duke forbade him to have any works printed ex- 
cept those bearing on medicine. He also received 
fourteen days' arrest for going* to Mannheim with- 
out leave to be present at the representation of " The 
Robbers." 

15 It was impossible for Schiller to stay longer in Stutt- 
gart, and he had to sacrifice his family, his home and 
his position to (his love for) poetry. He fled secretly 
from Stuttgart to avoid the anger of the Duke, and 
only a young musician, a friend and admirer of his, 

.20 accompanied him on his flight. The two young men 
had little money and no friends, the anger of the Duke 
followed them and made it impossible for Schiller to 
get the position he had hoped for in the theater at 
Mannheim, and it seemed for a time as if he would 

25 have to starve or give up his hopes of becoming a poet 
and dramatist. But there were good people who 
were filled with enthusiasm for his poetry and who 
therefore took an interest in him. Frau von Wol- 
zogen, the mother of one of his friends, offered him a 

30 refuge in Bauerbach, where she had a small country 

♦ See Exercise XI. 
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house, and there he lived in solitude till July of the 
following year working* on his plays. There he 
finished his tragedy "Intrigue and Love," which he 
sent to the manager of the theater at Mannheim, and 
soon afterwards he was called to Mannheim and given 5 
a position there. He was to write three plays a year 
and to receive a salary of 500 gulden. 

VI 

I 

THE DRAMATIC STRUCTURE OF "EMILIA 

GALOTTI " 

The exposition fills out the first act of our drama. 
We learn that the Prince is ardently in love with 
Emilia Galotti and tired of his former mistress Orsina. 10 
We see his passionate feelings constantly growing un- 
til, at Marinelli's announcement of Emilia's approach- 
ing marriage with Appiani, they reach their highest 
point. This report is to be regarded as the initial 
impulse of the plot. In order to accomplish his pur- 15 
pose the Prince acquiesces without hesitation in Mari- 
nelli's proposals, and does not even take the trouble 
to inform himself about the second plan, which is 
merely alluded to by his crafty chamberlain. 

The exposition also contains two episodes, the 20 
introduction of which is admissible, according to 
Lessing's theory of the drama, if they tend to throw 
light upon the action or illustrate some important 
character. The scene with Conti, the painter, serves 

* Construe: and worked . . . 
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the former purpose, the signing of the death-warrant 
the latter. The Prince's determination to speak with 
Emilia himself terminates the exposition. 
With the second act the Ascending Action begins, 
5 which reaches its climax in the first scene of the third 
act. We witness the execution of Marinelli's scheme. 
Although a part of the action has necessarily to take 
place behind the scenes, Lessing manages with mas- 
terly skill to inform the audience of everything that 

lo is going on. We become acquainted with the Galotti 
family* and with Appiani, and we listen with sym- 
pathy to Emilia's vivid account of what has happened 
to her at mass.t Marinelli's secret activity increases 
our previous apprehensions for Appiani's happiness, 

IS we look forward with eager expectancy to the result 
of his meeting with Marinelli in Galotti's house. The 
tiirn, however, which the conversation takes, fills us 
with the gravest forebodings, and at the end of the 
scene, when Marinelli departs with a threat on his lips, 

ao our worst fears are confirmed. As Appiani does the 
very thing which MarineUi had expected him to do, 
and refuses to leave Guastalla on his wedding-day, the 
intriguer is at liberty to carry out his second plan, 
the nature of which is foreshadowed in the scene be- 

25 tween Angelo and Pirro. 

The scene of the third and following acts is laid in 
the Prince's country-seat at Dosalo. Marinelli reports 
to his sovereign the failure of his mission and his 
account throws the latter into angry despair. He 

* Construe: the family Galotti. 
t Def. art. : see Exercise I. 
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does not yet ;iiention his second scheme. When, 
however, the report of a gun is heard at a distance 
he reveals it by degrees to the Prince. 

Every detail of the plot has been carried out to 
perfection, the Count is mortally wounded and Emilia 5 
is alone in the castle. When she hears that she is at 
Dosalo and when the Prince himself enters, she reaUzes 
that she is completely in the power of the very man 
who only a few hours ago had dared to insult her with 
a declaration of his love. "The most timid of her 10 
sex," she loses all self-command, and in the greatest 
agitation of mind she throws herself at the feet of the 
Prince, imploring his mercy. "The lamb is in the 
power of the wolf." Passion and vice are triumphant 
and the cUmax of the tragedy is reached. 15 

Shortly after this scene, Claudia's discovery of both 
the instigator and the perpetrator* of Appiani's murder 
marks the beginning of the Descending Action, which 
finds its conclusion at the end of the fourth act. Its 
purpose is the exposure of the intrigue and the prep- 20 
aration for the final struggle between vice and virtue. 
Step by step we see Marinelli's machinations dis- 
covered first by Claudia, then by Orsina, and then 
disclosed by the latter to Odoardo. Claudia arrives 
at the truth by puttingf together Marinelli's quarrel 25 
with Appiani, the last words of the dying Count, and 
the news that the Prince (whose late attentions to her 
daughter become now very significant) is trying to 
console Emilia. Nor is Orsina slow in getting at the 

* Construe: of the ... as well as also of the . . . 
t See Exercise XV. 
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facts of the case* when she learns that the rescued 
girl is the same with whom her spies have seen the 
Prince talking, t &nd that Emilia is the fiancte of the 
dead Count, whose carriage she has met on her way 

5 to Dosalo. Her outburst of wrath is surpassed only 
by Odoardo's rage when the meaning of the whole 
intrigue is revealed to him. Before the scene closes, 
we see the infuriated father armed with the fatal 
dagger. 

10 The action of the fifth act, in contrast with the pre- 
ceding,]: is at first not progressive, but retarding. Up 
to the seventh scene we are witnesses of the struggles 
in Odoardo's soul. He has made up his mind not 
to kill the Prince, and in the following scenes also 

15 he adheres to his decision, although the discovery of 
the new intrigue makes it hard for him to suppress 
his violent emotion. Odoardo is a straightforward, 
honest, rough soldier, who is no match for the schem- 
ing, polished Prince and Marinelli, and the spectator 

ao begins to fear that he will be worsted in this unequal 
struggle for the possession of Emilia. 

Our hope, however, begins to revive when we 
hear that Odoardo intends to take his daughter to a 
convent, the Prince apparently giving his consent. § 

25 But this expectation of a fortunate issue is soon 
disappointed, and after this last pause the action 

* Construe: comes quickly at the truth. 

t Infinitive. 

} Remember that only the subject or one part of the predicate 
can stand before the personal verb: this clause must therefore 
follow is. 

i Change to clause introduced by conjunction. 
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hurries with rapid strides towards its end. Odoardo's 
resolution to leave the rescue of his daughter to heaven 
comes too late and, seeing no way out of the surround- 
ing dangers, he complies with the urgent wish of his 
unfortunate child and does the deed which saves his 5 
daughter from the sin of suicide. 

Max Poll. 



VII 

RECEPTION OF GOETHE'S DRAMA 

" IPHIGENIE " 

The appearance of Goethe's "Iphigenie" was re- 
ceived by Goethe's friends in Rome and Germany 
with surprising coolness. With the exception of 
the drama " Nathan der Weise," no work so lofty in 10 
thought and so perfect in execution* had as yet ap- 
peared in Germany. The aesthetic judgment of the 
people was not yet sufficiently developed to appreciate 
at once itsf exquisite beauty. Besides, something 
quite different was expected of Goethe. In 1787 15 
he was known to the public largely as the author 
of "Goetz" and "Werther"; hence something revolu- 
tionary, passionate, stormy, especially something 
thoroughly Germanf in thought and form, was expected 
of him. Schiller's early dramas were then the sensa- 20 
tion of the German stage. Their bold attacks on the 

* Make relative clause. 

t Genitive of demonstrative pronoun. 

X See Exercise IX. 
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existing social order, thdr mi^ty pathos, thdr extrava* 
gant rhetoric and their passionate action powerfully 
stirred the German public. What a contrast betwem 
these dramas, in which we feel the feverish pulsations 
5 of the approaching revolution, and " Iphigenie ** with 
its antique theme and calm classic form! 

Even Goethe's intimate friends in Weimar did not 
receive the drama with much enthusiasm. They pre- 
ferred it in its old familiar prose-form with its tender 

io associations, and felt the elimination of its personal 
elements to be rather a weakness than an improve- 
ment.* Few realized what changes had taken place in 
the poet's character and artistic ideals in Italy. He felt 
that he was misunderstood and had disappointed the 

15 expectations of his friends, and yet this did not alter 
his convictions, for he applied the same artistic stand- 
ards to the revision of his "Tasso,'' which was under- 
taken soon after the completion of the "Iphigenie." 
Upon his return from Italy in June,t 1788, he became 

20 estranged from Frau von Stein, and unwilling to revive 
the many personal recollections he had interwoven 
in the drama, he made no efforts to have it produced 
on the stage. Besides, its metrical form would have 
interfered at that time with a successful stage^epro- 

25 sentation. 

Max WinKLKU. 

* Construe stf dause wiUi U%^ 
t See Ezieraie L 
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VIII 



THE GENESIS OF GOETHE'S "IPHIGENIE" 

Goethe himself tells us in his autobiography that 
his works are fragments of a great confession. A great 
passion or a significant experience generally produced 
in him a feeling of deep unrest. He pondered over it 
for weeks and months, and did not feel relieved un- 5 
til he found for it some adequate poetic expression. 
While in this mood, the report of some event, or more 
frequently the incidents and characters of some book, 
suddenly stimulated his imagination to poetic creation. 
Something in the book he chanced to read so strongly 10 
suggested to him his own struggles, that he more or 
less unconsciously interpreted the incidents and charac- 
ters of the book in terms of his own experience. Some- 
times the relation of the poet's life to the subject 
chosen seems distant and obscure, but a closer study 15 
of his life will usually disclose to us the reason why the 
subject roused him to poetic activity. It is therefore 
of prime importance for the understanding of Goethe's 
work to discover what phase of a subject stimulated 
him and why, for in this way we can get the clearest 20 
insight into his artistic purposes. 

Some of the experiences underlying Goethe's " Iphi- 
genie" are doubtless to be found in his Storm and 
Stress period. In this most productive period of his 
life he was often agitated by a spirit of feverish unrest 25 
which at times drove him to the brink of despair. 
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His extreme individualism led him to defy conven- 
tionalism in every form, in religion, in society and in 
art, and to trust the strong instincts of his genius in all 
relations of life. Therefore the great mythical heroes 
5 of antiquity who had rebelled against the rule of the 
Olympians appealed so strongly to his sympathies. 
With* this attitude toward Ufe, it was inevitable that 
the duties which he believedf he owed to himself often 
clashed with the rights of established society. And 

lo so he became involved in several perplexing and pain- 
ful relations, from which he could extricate himself 
only by destroying the peace of mind and happiness 
of those whom he deeply loved. Such experiences 
resulted in self-reproach and remorse from which the 

15 sensitive poet tried to find relief in poetry. We need 
but recall the story of his loves during this period, to 
reaUze the extent and depth of these inner conflicts. 

For his infideUty to Friederika he condemned him- 
self more severely than any of his unfavorable critics, 

20 and gave poetic expression to this self-condemnation 
in his "Goetz von BerUchingen" and "Clavigo." But 
his most significant experience of this kind before his 
departure for Weimar in the fall of 1775 was his rela- 
tion to Anna Elizabeth Schonemann, or Lili, as Goethe 

25 calls her in his lyrics. His account of this relation 
in the autobiography and his later utterances show 
that he sincerely loved her. However, shortly after 
his engagement to her, when the first flush of joy 
had subsided, the thought of the marriage-bond made 

30 him uneasy and, as in the case of Friederika several 

' * $et. t Construe: according to his idea. 
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years before, he longed for a release. He welcomed 
the arrival of the two Counts of Stolberg in Frankfort, 
and accepted their invitation to join them in a tour 
through Switzerland, '' as an experiment to see whether 
he could renounce her." But in the midst of the s 
grandest Alpine landscapes* the image of Lili was ever 
before him, calling him back to his native land. 
Finally he returned to Frankfort, and there he spent 
several unhappy months, troubled by jealousy and 
doubt, and unable to resolve either to marry her or lo 
to give her up. The fact was that he was then most 
unsettled in his aims and duties in life, and could not 
even decide the question of his permanent vocation. 
He distinctly felt the need of a larger self-development; 
his restless poetic nature rebelled against every sug- 15 
gestion of constraint. 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that 
in the fall of 1775 he gratefully accepted Duke Karl 
August's invitation to come to Weimar. But the joys 
and distractions of the first wild weeks at the court ag 
of Weimar did not afiford him the relief from this un- 
rest and dejection which he expected. This relief 
came from a quieter and deeper source: from the 
friendship of Frau von Stein. This friendship is one 
of Goethe's most significant experiences during the 25 
first ten years of his residence in Weimar, in that itf 
profoundly affected his character and all the great 
works conceived during this period, especially the 
"Iphigenie." 

Max Winkler. 

'*' Singular. t^o^urd^^ag* 
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IX 



FREDERICK THE GREAT AND LESSING 

It is difficult to overestimate the transformation 
that came over Prussia in the forty-six years of 
Frederick's reign (1740-1786), when we bear in mind 
the far-reaching reforms which accompanied and 
5 followed his military success. His state became a 
model to all Germany in its civil service, its develop- 
ment of industries, its army. In spite of Frederick's 
indifference — an indifference bom of an education 
that left him hardly able to write his mother-tongue 

lo — German literature felt deeply the inspiration of his 
great personality and great deeds. 

Frederick and Lessing were both reformers, and it 
may be doubted whether the reforms of the King 
would have entered as permanently into the life of 

15 the nation without those of the dramatist and critic. 
Both led lives* of strenuous effort, Frederick on the 
battle-field alone against all Europe, Lessing in the 
study, equally alone against the forces of intolerance 
and unreality. Frederick taught his people that they 

20 had attained their political, Lessing that they had 
attained their intellectual maturity, that their school 
days were over, that they were to follow not a French 
or Italian model, but truth. He broke the barriers 
that pedantry had built up between literature and 

25 life. He defined the principles of dramatic art, he 

♦Construe: a life. 
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taught his countrymen the power of style as a vehicle 
of thought, he taught them to know that " sweet and 
stem satisfaction in the realities of things" that is 
the inspiration of modem thought. His criticism was 
in form criticism of books, but in essence it was criti- 5 
cism of life. And it was criticism that did not stop 
with pointing out defects. It made clear the prin- 
ciples involved, it established laws, and it illustrated 
these laws in masterpieces of literary skill. 

A. B. Nichols. 



"MARIA STUART" 

The purpose of the play is to exhibit the char- 10 
acter of Mary Stuart from an heroic and tragic point 
of view. Guilt, penitence, persecution, misfortune, 
heightened by the charms of her beauty, the devotion 
of friends, the passionate self-sacrifice of love, are its 
pathetic elements. To these is added the sharp con- 15 
trast of Elizabeth,* false, jealous, vengeful; strong 
where Mary is weak, weak and despicable where Mary 
is strong and noble. The character of Elizabeth is 
drawn, indeed, in darkest colors, yet the poet's in- 
justice consists rather inf concealing her higher quali- 20 
ties as a queen, than in any misrepresentation of her 
personal characteristics. The contrast and antagon- 
ism of these two women offer, indeed, many striking 

* Construe: stands in sharp contrast, the false, etc. 
t See Exercise XV. 
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and tragic aspects. Schiller has been criticized for 
exaggerating the purely personal element, and for 
making the final catastrophe turn upon personal 
passions, aroused by a fictitious interview. But herein 
5 the author followed a true poetic instinct. It is, after 
all, not events, however momentous, but persons and 
the collision of personal feeling and action that most 
interest us. And it is really tragic that an interview, 
for which in fact Mary had earlier begged in vain, is 

lo made the scene of the supreme conflict and the swift 
occasion of her death. In a still profounder sense, 
also, this interview becomes the central point of the 
play; for Mary is thus made an active agent, provok- 
ing her own ruin. A passive martyrdom is pathetic 

15 indeed, but not tragic. But not only in her under- 
standing with Mortimer and her intrigue with Leicester, 
but especially in this interview, Mary displays the 
passionate elements of her own character. Goaded 
to desperation, she becomes herself the aggressor, 

20 thus creating the situation in which poetic justice 
demands her doom. These bold fictions of Mary's 
relations with Mortimer and with Leicester, and of 
her interview with Elizabeth — which all, in fact, 
serve one purpose — are the soul of the play, and are 

25 perhaps Schiller's happiest achievement in dramatic 
invention. 

Edward S. Joynes. 
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XI 

SCHILLER'S DRAMA "DIE JUNGFRAU" IN 
ITS RELATION TO HISTORY 

Although the drama "Die Jungfrau von Orleans" 
bears the name of an historical character, it must not 
be regarded as an historical play. Schiller called it a 
Romantic Tragedy, by which he meant to assign it 
to that class of imaginative compositions where the s 
poet is controlled only by the general laws of human 
action and by the requirements of his art. The play 
is not merely non-historical, it is unhistorical in that 
it is deliberately false to history. But it must be 
remembered that this fact is in itself in no way a lo 
reproach to the poet. The deliberate disregarding of 
known historical facts may make his task — the pro- 
duction of dramatic illusion — more difficult, but he 
is free to choose his subject-matter wherever he will, 
from fact or from fable, and to treat it as he will, pro- 15 
vided only that he succeeds in engaging the interest 
and moving the feelings of the spectator so strongly 
as to produce the deep emotional pleasure which is 
the sole end and aim of the drama. The dramatist 
is no historian; it is not his task to teach or elucidate 20 
history. One need only recall the so-called historical 
plays of Shakespeare to realize how independent our 
delight in them is of their historical element. ''Anthony 
and Cleopatra" has no advantage as a drama over 
"Romeo and JuUet," although the one is based on 25 
history, the other on fiction. The one is as real and 
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true to us as the other, because true to human nature 
and to the laws of dramatic art. So much idle criti- 
cism has been addressed to this particular play that 
the right of the poet to take his material where he will 
5 and treat it as he will under the laws of his art cannot 
be too strongly insisted on. At the same time there 
may be certain incidental advantages and disadvan- 
tages in an historical subject. The interest of the 
audience in a well-known personage may heighten 

lo the effectiveness of the play, and their familiarity 
with his career may save much preliminary explana- 
tion. On the other hand, the poet will disturb the 
dramatic illusion too grossly if he departs widely 
from the facts in dealing with a period which is famil- 

15 iar to the audience. Shakespeare, for instance, in his 
"Histories" where he was dealing with events then 
recent, all the incidents of which were fresh in his 
auditors' minds, is often compelled to sacrifice his 
dramatic structure in some degree to avoid doing* 

ao violence to facts. Schiller, on the other hand, was 
dealing with a period removed from his own by more 
than three centuries, with a figure moreover about 
which had gathered a mist of legend and tale, a figure 
in itself so unusual that it seemed to belong to romance 

35 rather than to sober history. His break, too, with 
history is so frank and complete that the spectator 
is not tempted to draw comparison with the facts. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that the eflfective- 
ness of the play is injured by its violation of historical 

30 truth. A. B. Nichols. 

* Construe: not to do. 
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XII 



CHARLOTTE VON STEIN 

Shortly after his arrival in Weimar, Goethe was intro- 
duced to Charlotte von Stein. She was seven years 
older than Goethe, was the mother of several children, 
and at the time of her first acquaintance with the 
poet can hardly have attracted him by any physi- 5 
cal charms. She had never been beautiful, and was 
now careworn and faded. Her husband, an equerry 
of the court, was a man of coarser nature than herself, 
and her marriage, if not of the kind usually called 
unhappy, brought her but little inward satisfaction. 10 
These things, together with the natural melancholy of 
her temperament, had led her to withdraw as much 
as possible from the gaieties of court life. Such an 
attitude of mind in one who, though still young, had 
seen through and outgrown the vanities of the world, 15 
appealed strongly to the sober side of Goethe's charac- 
ter, and led him to see in her a higher type of woman- 
hood than he had hitherto imagined. She became 
his preceptress in the philosophy of resignation and 
self-control. 20 

She was a woman who was perhaps socially above 
him, who knew much that he had yet to learn, who 
was capable of entering fully into all his best thoughts, 
and who, withal, seemed ready to help him with sym- 
pathy and counsel. So it was that almost from the 25 
beginning he felt himself strongly attracted to this 
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new friend, and after the lapse of a few weeks we find 
him visiting her almost daily. 

Calvin Thomas. 



XIII 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE DRAMA "GOETZ 

VON BERLICHINGEN" 

With the publication of the drama " Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen" in the summer of 1773, Goethe laid the 

5 foundation of his literary fame. With one stroke, as it 
appeared, he placed himself at the head of the young 
writers of Germany, who in their enthusiasm saw in 
him a "German Shakespeare," a powerful champion 
of their common cause of freedom and nature. The 

lo work itself has all the freshness, vigor and impetuosity, 
the charms as well as the defects of youth. It is 
therefore in point of time, as well as in character, 
the most youthful of that remarkable series of pro- 
ductions which young Goethe threw off with astonish- 

15 ing creative energy during the four years between his 
return from the University of Strasburg and his call to 
Weimar in the autumn of 1775. The main part of 
"Goetz" was written during the last months of 1771, 
shortly after his return from Strasburg, largely under 

20 the influence of the powerful impressions received 
during his sojourn in that place. It will therefore 
be well to recall in a few words the more important 
features of his Strasburg period. 

In September, 1768, Goethe, just nineteen years 
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old, returned from his three years of University life* 
in Leipsic to his native Frankfort, thoroughly out of 
health and dejected in spirit. Then followed a period 
of dangerous illness and of slow and painful convales- 
cence, and it was not until the spring of 1770 that his s 
health was restored so that he could resume his law 
studies at the university. His father was anxious 
that he should take his degree as soon as possible, and 
the University of Strasburg in the French province 
of Alsace was chosen as the place for him to do so. lo 

He arrived in Strasburg early in April, and at 
once found pleasant quarters and congenial company. 
He was deeply impressed by the great cathedral and 
was charmed by the beauties of the surrounding 
country, inviting him to frequent excursions. His 15 
health and spirits revived and life seemed to him more 
beautiful than ever. He carried on his law studies, 
as he himself says, ''with as much industry as was 
necessary to take his degree with some honor," giving 
at the same time considerable attention to the study 20 
of medicine. But we are chiefly interested in his 
activity outside the university. He seemed to be in 
a peculiarly receptive frame of mind, perhaps owing 
to the long illness through which he had just passed. 
It is certain that the months which follow are among 25 
the most important in the history of his development. 

In three distinct directions we can see the trans- 
forming effect of potent influences all of which are 
clearly visible in "Goetz von Berlichingen " : 1. he 
becomes decidedly German in his tastes and senti- 30 

♦ Construe: University years. 
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meats; 2. his mind is greatly enriched and stimulated 
by contact with Herder: 3. his romance with Friederika 
Brion gives new and living reality to his poetic crea- 

tioiis- Frank Goodrich. 



XIV 
"MINNA VON BARNHELM" AS A COMEDY 

4 

5 The conception of comedy as something more than 
a presentation of droll incidents is that of Shake- 
speare and Moli^re. These dramatists present in their 
comedies the play of human passions, passions often 
so painful and destructive* that they might in them- 

lo selves serve the purpose of a tragedy. What more 
terrible arraignment of human nature could there be 
than Shylock and Tartuffe, both figures from comedy? 
The dramatist's art Ues, in the first place, in presenting 
human weaknesses and foibles in a fashion that shall 

15 be amusing instead of painful, and in the second place 
in conducting the action to a happy issue. We see 
the strange mingUng of good and evil in human nature, 
but from a standpoint that robs it of its painful aspects; 
and in the end we are shown the triumph of good and 

2o the defeat of evil. 

It is this deeper conception of comedy that lies at 
the bottom of Lessing's " Minna." He aims to amuse, 
not by stirring us to laughter — though that too he 
does on occasion, — but by putting before us a prob- 

25 lem of human character that, like all such problems, 

'*' Construe as relative clause. 
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has its tragic as well as its comic side, and then en- 
gaging our interest in its happy solution. Tellheim's 
mistaken conception of honor leads him to the brink 
of wrecking his own happiness and that of Minna. 
It is only the skill of the dramatist that hinders* the 5 
situation from taking more than once a painfully 
tragic tone. The conflict is a real one, but the emo- 
tions it begets in us are never allowed to become 
poignant, and the expectation of a happy issue makes 
us watch its progress with sympathetic amusement. 10 
Lessing's drama, like those of Moli^re, appealsf to 
our intellect; it lacks the play of gay fancy with 
which Shakespeare invested his comedy. It is a bit 
of life submitted to us from a point of view that en- 
ables us to see beyond the confusion that involves 15 
the lovers. We smile at Tellheim's error, enjoy the 
humorous discipline that weans him from it, and rejoice 
in the final happy solution of all the difficulties. 

A. B. Nichols. 

XV 

GOETHE'S "DICHTUNG UND WAHRHEIT" 

Goethe's chief sources for his autobiography were 
his personal recollections and his diaries, notes and 20 
letters. He made extensive use, however, of the 
recollections of others, and of written and printed 
documents. After his mother's death he asked her 

* Construe: hinders that the situation . . . 
t See note J, page 67. 
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friend, Bettina Brentano, to write down for him what 
his mother had told her of his childhood, but, knowing, 
Bettina's imaginative nature, he used her contribu- 
tions sparingly and with great caution. He con- 
5 suited many other persons, and spared no pains to 
obtain correct information concerning matters that 
he did not clearly remember. He refreshed his 
memory by the study of the history and topography 
of Frankfort, and of numerous works dealing with the 

lo history and literature of the middle of the eighteenth 
century. He read, or at least consulted again, the 
works that had interested him in his youth, such as 
Goldsmith's "Vicar of Wakefield" and Klopstock's 
''Messias," in order to recall the impressions which 

15 they had first made on him. 

But this autobiography was never intended by the 
author* as a reliable source of information concerning 
the individual incidents of his life; and he who would 
try to reconcile all the statements made in " Dichtung 

20 und Wahrheit" with the facts of the poet's hfe as 
they appear from more trustworthy documentary evi- 
dence, would soon find himself in a hopeless tangle. 
Many of the deviations from the exact historical truth 
are doubtless unintentional, for in spite of Goethe's 

25 retentive memory, and in spite of the great precau- 
tions which he took, it would be strange if the man 
of sixty could have given an account of his early 
hfe true in every detail. Numerous inaccuracies of 
more or less consequence have been pointed out by 

* Construe: it had never been the intention of the author 
that . . . should be considered as . . . 
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modem commentators, for as nearly all of Goethe's 
correspondence and much other documentary evidence 
is readily accessible to them, they are in a better 
position to verify the details of his account than 
the author himself was. But this is not all. It 5 
is clear that in some cases the poet intentionally 
deviated from the truth for artistic purposes. Inci- 
dents were invented, fictitious characters were intro- 
duced, real characters were endowed with qualities 
which they never possessed; several persons were made 10 
to exchange* with one another the parts which they 
played in actual life; liberties were taken t in the group- 
ing of incidents that really occurred at other times or 
in a different sequence. It is not our purpose here to 
enumerate all the points in which it has more or less 15 
conclusively shown that "Dichtung'' has triumphed 
over *'Wahrheit"; a few examples of the poet's 
method must suffice. So, for instance, the account of 
the Sesenheim episode is probably true in so far as it 
relates to Friederika's charming personaUty and lovely 20 
character, as well as to the young poet's tender passion 
for her; in many of its details, however, it rests on very 
dim recollections, and is largely the product of Goethe's 
poetic imagination and consummate skill. He de- 
scribes his first visit to Sesenheim, as havingt taken 25 
place before the excursion which he made through 
Alsace and Lorraine in midsummer of 1770, though it 
really took plac§ in October, and Goethe did not be- 

* Construe: had to exchange. 

t Construe: he took the liberty of grouping . . . 

t Construe: as if it had . . . 
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come acquainted with "The Vicar of Wakefield" till 
a month later. But the change of order, which enables 
the poet to see in the family of the parson of Sesenheim 
the likeness to that of Dr. Primrose, is the master-stroke 
5 of an artist. The general conditions of the two families 
were probably very similar, but in particulars there 
was much difference, and these particulars Goethe 
changed with (a) free hand; he said, for instance, nothing 
of Friederika's younger sister, for whom there was no 

lo analogy in the Primrose family. The incident of the 
disguise is probably an invention; that of the christen- 
ing-cake surely. It must not, however, be supposed 
that all or even a large proportion of the particulars of 
this and other episodes are of the poet's invention; on 

15 the contrary, in a number of cases in which it was first 
thought that the incidents related could not have hap- 
pened, investigation has corroborated Goethe's story, 
so that the autobiography has come to be more and 
more regarded as a trustworthy account even of the 

ao details of the poet's life. 

H. C. G. VON Jagemann. 



XVI 

STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL 

In both play and novel, it is the first task of the 

author to explain the characters and circumstances 

which are essential to an understanding of the plot. 

Upon his skill in so presenting his personages and their 

25 surroimdings that may be imderstood at the outset, 
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depends a large measure of his success. The first act 
of a play is thus spoken of as ''the act containing the 
exposition^" Like the overture of a musical composi- 
tion, it indicates the nature of the whole. Now the 
opening of a novel, or the first lines of a short story, 5 
have a precisely similar fimction to perform. It is true 
that in the novel the exposition may be worked out 
in more detail.* The playwright has not a moment to 
lose after the curtain has once risen; every moment of 
the opening action counts heavily for or against his 10 
chances of interesting the audience in the personages of 
the play. But Walter Scott and Thackeray and Dickens 
ramble along in chapter after chapter oft pleasant 
prologues without appreciably advancing towards the 
real story which they have to tell, — so confident were 15 
these authors, no doubt, of their power to secure the 
attention of their readers, and so unerringly, in general, 
did they utilize all their apparently trivial descriptive 
and narrative details in instinctively forecasting the 
final effect of the tale. 20 

These details are not only more deliberately pre- 
sented in the novel than would be possible in the play, 
but they are also more accurately presented. There 
is less for us to guess at. The novelist, in spite of all 
the suppressions which his art makes necessary,} tells 25 
us more and leaves us less often to our own inferences, 
than the playwright. When the story-writer describes 
his heroine, we doubtless see her less distinctly than if 

'*' Construe: more in details. 

t Construe: fill chapter . . . with. 

X See note $, page 67. 
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the dramatist had placed her on the stage for our in- 
spection, but whereas the dramatist is forced to let 
us infer what is in her mind by her appearance, her 
facial expression, gestures, words and the attitude of 
5 other personages respecting her, the novelist can tell us 
precisely and at once what she is thinking about and 
what she is likely to do. But whatever may be the 
differences in technique, both novelist and dramatist 
are bent first of all upon introducing their characters. 

lo Then comes, commonly in the middle or towards 
the end of the first act of the play, not far from the 
beginning of a well constructed tale, what is called the 
" exciting force " or " initial impulse." Something hap- 
pens, and even though this happening may be appar- 

15 ently insignificant, it begins to effect the entire course 
of the plot. The Ghost appears to Hamlet; the witches 
confront Macbeth; Cassius talks with Brutus; the clash 
of interest begins; the objects of individual ambition 
or resolve are suddenly apparent. In the tale this 

20 " moment " — that which turns the scale — is fre- 
quently quite undramatic and unimpressive, but it 
can usually be pointed out. In "Pendennis" it is 
where the Major receives the letter from his sister 
which tells about Arthur's infatuation for Miss Fother- 

25 ingay. In " The House of the Seven Gables " it is the 
opening of the shop after all the years of* dust and 
silence. In a romance of adventure, like Stevenson's 
"Kidnapped," it is [when] the orphan boy leaving 
home at early dawn to seek his fortune in the world. 

Bliss Perry. 

*JM)tt. 
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XVII 

SUDERMANN 

" Die Ehre," his first play, has much the same sub- 
ject as Wildenbruch's "Die Haubenlerche": each con- 
cerns the relations of a rich family to a poor family 
among its dependents; each shows the rich offering 
benefits for a return in flesh and blood and honor, s 
There are strong situations in each play and both 
were successful on the stage. But Wildenbruch's play 
is thin and conventional compared to Sudermann's, 
on account of the conflicting motives in "Die Ehre/' 
which we recognize as so true to life. Robert, who has lo 
been ten years in India, accustomed to a larger, more 
modem life, comes back to a restricted, old-fashioned 
family which belongs decidedly to the lower middle- 
class; Alma, who has stayed at home, has been con- 
tinually escaping from the annoyances of parental 15 
control* to the temptations of the free, Bohemian circle 
to which she finds her way. It is all the same sort of 
thing that we may easily see around us; it does not 
take particular striking forms as we see it, but it would 
[do so], if a dramatist should deal with it. Robert 20 
comes back from the freedom of his independent Ufe 
to the pettiness of his old father and mother; so do 
hundreds of boys and girls .come back from the uni- 
versity, say, to the farm. Alma, who chafes under the 
restrictions of the elder generation, wishes to seek 25 
amu^ment and pleasure in her own way; and we have 

* Insert: and has yielded. 
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examples of that, too, from the farm to the city, or 
from the house to the street. It is no great exhi- 
bition of genius to have noted so much, but it is, I 
think, a sign of genius, to conceive an action that shall 
5 be a focus for half a dozen such motives, to carry it on 
by characters that shall continually represent them to 
us, and to express them and comment on them by con- 
tinual epigram or chance remark that strike us surely 
and often remain in the mind. 

lo Just what the action is, seems to me of lesser im- 
portance, if only it be interesting. " Die Ehre " was a 
successful play, and the critics, as a whole, paid very 
little attention to what I have been speaking of. Thus 
Bulthaupt, who is representative enough, criticizes the 

15 play severely because of Graf Trast's disquisitions on 
honor. Now that turns the play into what is hid- 
eously called a problem-play. And further, it makes 
the play something that we, over here, cannot easily 
get hold of, for our ideas of honor are different in many 

20 respects from those current in Germany, and though 
we may understand their feeling well enough, and 
Sudermann's criticism of it, yet it can hardly be a 
matter which we shall feel very keenly. Most Ameri- 
cans, I fancy, would agree with Graf Trast — he is 

25 meant to be the man who has seen the world — in 
his view that honor differs with different people, being 
one thing in one nation or class and something else in 
another,* and that, if conventional honor were dis- 
pensed with in favor of duty, the world would be quite 

30 as well off. X Edward Everett Hale. 

* Construe: that it is in . . . something else than in . . . 
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XVIII 

THE VALUE OF THE DRAMA 

Now mark* that all great dramas, however complex 
and intricate their plot may be,t doj yet illustrate the 
greatest, and simplest, and tritest, and most imiversal 
of these great truths of Ufe. " Hamlet," " Macbeth," 
"Faust," "Agamemnon" do teach, and teach most s 
impressively, these great central truths. And because 
they do teach, and because they do purpose to teach, 
they are greater than dramas which do not concern 
themselves with these great central truths, and have 
no message for mankind, either about the mysteries lo 
of the Unseen, or those of human life. That is, the 
greatest dramas teach, and concern themselves about, 
the greatest and tritest and most central truths. But 
beyond this purpose to teach, which marks the greatest 
dramas of all, there is in the drama an immense power 15 
of inculcating a wide knowledge of Ufe. It is of course 
very difficult to divide this great knowledge of Ufe 
from the great central purport in the plays I have just 
spoken about, seeing that the two are more or less 
mixed and blended in any play, and in the greatest of 20 
plays are almost completely fused. The knowledge 
of Ufe and mankind is in itself an education. Now 
this wide knowledge of life and mankind is what 

♦Construe: Let us mark. 

t See Exercise XIV. 

X Emphatic present do not translatable. 
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the drama can give in a transcendent measure. No 
book, no other art, no mere spoken address, no system 
of education can so instantly and vividly brand the 
memory with the realities* of life, and leave them 
S forever stamped on the mind as can the acted play. 
But is this wide knowledge of Ufe desirable? How 
far does it tend to perfect the science of wise living, 
which is the ultimate end of all education? I say the 
two are inseparable. Though in individual cases there 

lo is or seems to be no necessary connection betweeti 
full knowing and wise doing, though there is an eter- 
nal warfare between man's passions and man's peace, 
between what men preachf and what they practice,t 
between aspiration^ and accomplishment,! yet there 

IS is a constant ratio between what a nation or a race 
knows and what it does, between what it holds as 
the highest truths and the smallest daily actions of 
its people. 

Intellectual advance means dooner or later moral 

20 advance, and intellectual advance always comes first. 

I say then that this wide knowledge of Ufe, of good 

and evil, is a good§ in itself. And further, we Uve in 

an age when there is a loud and general demand to 

know the truth about life. It is an age of upheavals, 

25 of inquiry, of searching. 

You cannot quench this demand for knowledge of 

what life is and what life means. It is not only on the 

* Construe: the realities into the memory, 
t Translate by infinitives used as nouns. 
t Translate by past participles used as adjectives, t. e,, be- 
tween the aspired to . . . 

§ Construe: something good. 
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stage that* this demand is made; it meets you every- 
where — in the reviews, in the latest novel, in drawing 
rooms, in the talk of the street, in the pulpit itself. And 
imless I much mistake the drift of modem thought, 
it will not be easily quieted and answered. 

Henry Arthur Jones. 

♦too. 
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FIRST SERIES 

Short themes of tioo or three hundred words. 

StffiSkt, Set 9am}^ ntii betti Srad^en 

1. aScId^c ©rilnbc fu^rt bcr 9iitter an, urn ben «ampf 
mit bcm 35rad^cn gu cntfd^ulbiflcn? 

®d)iaer, Sie Sttrgfdiaft 

2. 3n tDdd&cr SBcifc t)erl^crrlid5t ©d^tOer In btefcr 
SBattabc bic grcunbc«trcuc? 

3. ©d^ilbcm ©Ic bic brci ^ouptpcrfoncn in bcr SBaHabc 
unb crHftrcn ©ic, au« tocld^cn SWotiDcn fie l^anbcln* 

1U)(attb 

4. SScrgleid^cn ©ic ben ^Snig in bcr SBattabc „95ertran 
be 93om" mit bcmienigen in „35e« ©ttngerd glud^" in begug 
auf il^rcn Sl^araf ter unb il^r SScrl^iiltnid gur ^unft^ 

Dramen 

Sef{ing^ 9Rinna tion 9atnfftlm 

5- aSeld^c ®rttnbc gibt Ste%im fUr feinc aBeigerung, 

aWinna gu l^ciratcn, unb tt)ic fud^t fie, bicfclbcn gu toibcrlegen? 

6. SBcId^c SRotte fpielen bie gtoei SRinge in biefem Drama? 

95 
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SeffUtfl, Chnitta @aIoiti 

7. $at Scffing bic Srmorbimg (gmilia« burd^ il^ren 
JBater gcnllBcnb tnotiDicrt? 

8- aSeld^c SRottc fpicit Orfina im ©ang bcr ^anblung? 
SBcId^c Stflcnfd^aftcn jcigt fie bcm ^ringcn, 2KarlncHt unb 
Oboarbo gegenilber? 

Sef{in0, yiatftan bet SBeife 

9. 3fft bcr SSortDurf bcr ^ritifcr bcrcd^tigt, ba^ ?cfflng in 
bicfem Drama ungcrcd^t gegcn ba« Sl^riftcntum gctocfcn fci? 

Qifititt, SSkllettfteiti 

10. S)urd^ toddle SH^ ^^t ©d^iHcr ben SBaHenftein ber 
©cfd^id^te im Stroma Derebelt unb un« ftjmpatl^ifd^ gemad^t? 

11. SBirb SBalfenftein jum SSerriiter burd^ ben S^^i 
bcr JBcrl^altniffc ober burd^ fein cigene« SBefen? 

Sd^iOer, 9Ratia Stuaxt 

12. 2Bie iDirb Wlada Don il^ren greunben unb toic Don 
il^ren g^nben beurteilt? 

13. ^a^ ift 2Waria« auffaffung i^rer ©d^ulb unb ©IB^ne? 

Sd^iOer, Sie ^ungftait Don OrleamS 

14. SBeld^e inneren ^onflifte mod^t ^ol^onna im Saufe 
ber §anblung burd^? 

Sd^iHer^ ^ie SBrant Don SReffhta 

15. SBirb S)on Sefar burd^ feine eigne geibenfd^aft fd^ul* 
big ober ift feine lat eine ^S^lit be« glud^e«? ^ann bie 
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Zat gletd^geitig fret fein unb cM feinem etgenen Sl^aralter 
]^ert)orgel^en unb bod^ elite i$oIge bed ^lud^ed fein? 

16. 2Ba« ift ba« ©(J^idfal? SBie Dertoenbet ©d^iOer biefe 
3bee in ber „93raut bon SKefflna"? SBttre biefe« Drama 
ol^ne bie ©d^idfaldibee benttar? 

@d)iaer, SBia)e(m Za 

17. 5D?it tDeld^en ©rttnben Derteibiflt JRubcnj feine an* 
l^ttnglid^feit an Cfterreid^? (Sft II.) 

18. Sefd^reiben ©ie bie SSerttnberung im O^arafter ZtU^, 
totl6)t int Drama Dor fid^ gel^t; burd^ tDeld^e (Sinflllffe tolrb 
er au« einem rufitgen Sanbmann gu einem ttttlflen if ttnipfer 
fttr bie Srei^eit be« ganbe«? 

®ottftt, ®oe^ t>on SSerlid^ingeti 

19. Sefd^reiben ®ie ®oefe, toie toir il^n au« ben SBorten 
feiner greunbe unb feiner geinbe fennen lemen. 

®9ttftt, @gntimt 

20. 3nh)ieh)eit ift e« bered^tigt gu bel^aupten^ ba^ ba« 
Drama ^ggmont" feine Iragdbie ift? 

21. SBeld^e ©rttnbe betoegen SWargaretl^e bon ^arma gu 
bem au«fprud^: „3d& fttrd^te Oranien unb id^ fttrd^te fUr 
ggmont"? (««!.) 

22. Sntoiefem berul^t bie ?5fung be« Drama« auf 
3p^igenie« aBa^r^tigfeit? 

23. 3n toeld^e inneren ^onflifte toirb 3pl^igenie im Saufe 
ber ^anblung bertoidfelt? 
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24. Sl^araftcriflcren ©ic gconorc Don ©antbalc in il^rcm 
9Scrf|Mtni« gur "^Jrlnjcffin unb ju laffo. 

25. Sl^araftcrificrcn ©ic Slntonio in fcincm 9Scrl^altni« gu 
laffo unb gu 2lIfon«. 

&Ui% Set ^rinj t>on ^ottibitrg 

26. 2lu« tDcId^cm ®runbc untcrtoirft fid^ ^omburg bcm 
®cfctj unb inlDicfcm bcgcic^nct bicfc Untcrtocrfung cine Um:^ 
iDanblung in fcincm Sfiaraftcr unb feiner gcbcn^anfd^auung? 

27. aSar e« bie urfprllnglifd^c 3lbfid^t be« ^urfUrften, ben 
^ringen gu begnabigen? 

®titipatitt, @app]^o 

28. Sl^arafterificren ©ie bie beiberfeitigen ®efilf|le ©ap* 
pf|o« unb ^l^aon«. 

29. SBorin befte^t 2)?elitta« angie^ung«fraft auf ©aj)p^o 
unb ^l^aon? 

^tbitl, SgneS SBentauet 

30. SSon toeld^em ®efid^t«punft au« tear 3lgne« SSer* 
nauer« 2;ob notiDcnbig, unb iniDiemeit ift er bered^tigt? 



SECOND SERIES 

Longer and more formal themes, 

L Sef{ing, 9Rtnna tioit 9axnfftlm 

3ntt)iefem ift Seffing« ^aWinna bon SSoml^tn" ein 
nationaled 2)rama: a) in Iiqug auf bie f$orm; 6) in begug 
auf ben ^vfyit? 
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Jufecm ©ie fld& liber ben ^iftorifd^cn ^intctfltunb; 

ben l^dl^eren 3^«* i>i«^^ ?uftfpiel«; 
ble beutfd^en SJer^ftltniffe; 
ben Sl^arafter XtUf)tm^ im ©egen* 
fafe gu bemienigen 9ticcautt» 

II. Sef{iit0, (Smilia &aim 

Sl^arafteriftif be« ^rinjen 

SBeifen ©ie im eingelnen au« bem 35rama nad^: 

a) ble guten Sigenfd^aften be« ^ringen; 

b) feine ®enu6fud^t unb feinen Sei^tflnn; 

c) 2WarineHi« fd^led^ten (Sinflufe auf ben ^ringen; 

d) ble S^Ifl^tt i^i^f^* Sinfluffe« auf ben ^ringen* 

III. Sd^iOer^ Sie ^tmgftau tion Orleans 

©d^ulb unb ©lll^ne ber Sungfrau 

"SlcO) ©d^ilter« au«ftd^t ift e« ein tt)efentUd^e« erforbemi« 
ber Iragfibie, bafe ber ^elb berfelben nid^t unfd^ulbig leibe^ bag 
er Dielmel^r eine ©d^ulb auf fid^ labe, biefe ©d^ulb aber ftll^ne^ 

a) SBeifen ©le blefe Il^eorle In bem Drama nad^. 
SBeld^e 2lufgabe l^atte ble 3ungfrau? 
SBeld^e Seblngungcn toarcn baran gefntlpft? 
aSle erfuitt fie ble Sufgabe? 

SBle unb tuarum brld^t fie ll^r ®elilbbe? 
Durd^ toeld^e Sufee tolH fie ll^re ©d^ulb fill^nen? 
SBeld^cn glnflufe ^at blefe Sufee auf fie? 

b) ©teHen ©le ben Unterfd^leb feft gtolfd^en ben ©d^ldf* 
falen ber l^lftorlfd^en 3ungfrau t)on Orleans unb ber t)on 
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©d^iQer gefd^affenen ©eftolt, unb erfUiren ®ie audfUl^riid^ 
im ©innc bcr cmttlintcn Xf)toxxt, toamta ©driller Don bcr 
l^iftorifd^en SBal^rl^eit abtDcid^en mugte. 

IV. @d)iKer, SBaSettfiein 

STtioicfcm fann „SBaHcnftcin« Sagcr" ate ©fpofltion be« 
gangctt 2BaIIcnftcinbrama« angcfcl^cn mcrbcn? 

a) OricnticrutiB llbcr Ort unb 3^it. 

b) abbilb bcr im 3)rama auftrctcnbcn bcbcutcnbftcn 
Sl^araftere. 

c) Slngabc bc« Xfjtma^ filr ba« ganjc S)rama^ 

d) anbcutung bcr broI|cnbcn SScrtDidlung* 

V. (BitiUtt, Wlana (Btmtt 

Srgdl^Icn ©ic, tt)ic ©driller in fcinem 35rama „Sfflada 
©tuarf unfcrcn innigftcn 2lntcil filr fcinc §clbin cripcclt^ 
burd^: 

a) ifyct Sicbcn^lDilrbigfcit unb ©d^5nl^it; 

b) ii)Xt traurigc Sage; 

c) bie 9Serittf|rung il^rer ©d^ulb; 

d) bic SRcuc il^rc« §ergen«; 

e) gltfabetl^« ungercd^tc« Setragcn gegen flc* 

VI. ©oetl^e, @oe^ tion SBerlid^iugett 

a) 5Da« ^flfifd^e Scben* 

b) Da« 8cbcn ber 9iittcr* 

c) 35a« Seben bcr ©tttbter* 

d) Da« ?cben bcr SBauem* 

e) Da« ?cben bcr S^ituxitt. 
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(gnttoerfcH ©ic cin 5BUb bon bcm ?cbcn unb ben 9Scr* 
l^ttltniffcn clnc« blcfcr ©tttnbc gur 3cit ®ocfe Don ScrUd^in* 
9cn« gcnau imb au^fd^Ucfettd^ nad^ ben 2luffd^laffen, bie @ic 
barilber in ©oetl^ed ^Drama erl^alten fdnnen. 

VII. ®ott1it, Zotqmto Xafio 

Xa\\o unb Slntonio 

^tti^ren ®le int eingelnen au«, in toeld^er SBelfe fid^ in 
biefen gtuei Sl^arafteren 3beali«mu« unb 9ieali«mu«, i)ld^ter 
unb ®taat«mann, ba« ^l^antafieleben be« ®emllt« unb ber 
praftifd^e 2BeItt)erftanb einanber gegcnllber ftcl^cn* 

VIII. ®ottftt, {Hermann unb ^oroil^ea 

SBic fal^ ba« ©tttbtd^cn au«, mcld^cd ®octl^ gum ©d^au* 
plaii fcinc« ®cbid^tc« „^crmann unb !Dorotl^ca" gctoii^It l^at? 

6nttt)crfcn ®ic cin 93ilb bicfcr ©tabt nad6 ben Slngabcn 
bc« ®cbid^tc« ttbcr: 

a) bic Sage, 

b) ba« aiudfcl^en bcr ®ftrtcn, ^ilufcr unb ©tra^cn, 

c) ba« ®a[tl^au«, 

d) bic apot^cfc, 

e) ba« §au« bc« ^aufmann«, 
/) bU Obrigfcit bcr ©tabt. 

IX. ^a» 9li6e(itn0en({eb 

©d^rcibcn ©ic cine au^fUl^rUd^e Sl^arafterfd^ilberung Don 
^rient^ilbc aU 3ungfrau unb aU ®attin, al« troftlofc 
SBittDc unb al« rad^fil^tigc« SBeib, unb gcigcn ©ic im cin* 
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gelnen, iDte unb tDorum il^r SJ^aralter etne fbld^e UmlDanb:^ 
lung burc^mad^t. 

X. Snisemeine SiSpofitinu einet Sl^aratterfbtMe 

I. SSorgefd^ld^tc bc« ^clbcn (obcr bcr §clbln)^ 
II. fiu^crc ©rfd^cinung. 

III. Sl^araftcrciflcnfd^aftcn, fcftgeftcltt: 

a) au« feincn cigcncn SBortcn unb Xattn; 

b) au« ben SBortcn bcr anbcrcn ^crfoncn. 

IV. 35cr l^crrfd^cnbc Sliaraftcrgug unb bcffcn (SiniDirhing 

auf bic ^anblung. 
V. Su^crc ginptlffc, bic auf ben Sl^arafter tDiil^rcnb be« 

S)rama« [ober be« SRomand] eintDirfcn, 
VI. (SntiDidlung obcr (gntfaltung be« Sl^arafter« unter 

biefen (glnflilffen. 
VII. Der ©eelenjuftanb be« §elben am (gnbc be« S)rama« 

[ober be« SRomand] bcrglid^en mit bem am %n^ 

fang bedfelben* 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED 



a. 

(ace.) 
ad. 
art, 
c. 

(dot) 
ec.) 



i 



(fig) 

(ffen,) 
(in comp.) 
{inaep.) 
intr. 

m. 



adjective 

accusative 

adverb 

article 

conjunction 

dative 

ecclesiastical 

feminine gender 

figurative 

genitive 

in composition 

inseparable verb 

intransitive 

jurisprudence, legal 

masculine gender 



n. 

T 

pr, 
prp, 

refl, 

(ft 

8. 

(sep.) 

(theat,) 

tr, 

V. 



neuter gender 
proper noun 
plural 
pronoun 
preposition 
reflexive verb 
conjugated with fehi 
substantive 
separable verb 
theatrical 
transitive 
verb 

Old (or Strong) or 
irregular verb 



Nouns; the declension is designated by numbers as follows: 

1, gen. -^, pi. like sin^. 

1", same with Umlaut m pi. 

2, gen. -« or -<«, pi. adds -«. 
2^, same with Umlaut in pi. 

3, gen. -« or -<«, pi. adds -er. 
S", same with Umlaut in pi. 

4, gen. -(c)n, pi. adds -(c)n. 

Remember that feminine nouns make no changes in the 
. singular. See table of noun and adjective endings, page 187. 

Adverbs; adverbs ending in -ly are not given, Deing translated 
in German by the simple adjective. 

Prepositions; for cases which follow prepositions, see tables, 
page 188. 

Verbs; all Old (or Strong) and irregular verbs are indicated 
in the vocabularies by an asterisk, *. For all forms, see table, 
page 189. 

verbs compounded with the prefixes be-, cnt- or cmp-, ge-, Dcr- 
and itc- are inseparable. All other compound verbs are separ- 
able except those compounded with burd^, um, unter, Itber and 
toieber, which may be eiuier. These are marked (sep.) or (insep.). 

Verbs are marked as transitive or intransitive only wnen 
there is a difference between the two languages. 
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aB, ad. off, away. 

9bbt(b, n. 3. image, portrait. 

abbringen,* v. bring off; dis- 
suade, divert. 

flhttth, m. 2. evening; west. 
II — ^lanb, n. 3*. western land 
or country, West. 

abet, c. but, however. 

abpngen,* v. depend. 

3lbftmft,/. descent, family. 

abf^lagen,* v. strike off; re- 
ject, refuse. 

9b)i4t, /. 4. view, aim, inten- 
tion. 

abtoet^en,* v. turn away or 
aside, deviate, depart. ■ 

ad^ten, v. respect, regard. || irUr. 
pay attention; regard, con- 
sider. 

fLUm, npr. Acre. 

att, pr. and a. all, entire, whole. 
II ailed, all, everything; every- 
one. 

attgemem, a. common to all, 
general, universal. 

alllererft, a. first of all, very first. 

(d2, c. as; as being, in charac- 
ter of; than; else than, other 
than; as if. ||J« ci>d — ^^6 
fie, too noble to or for her to. 

alt, a. old, aged. 



fiUa, n. 1. old-age. |Don 
l^er, of old, of yore. 

Hltertum, n. 3'. antiquity. 

fimt, n. 3^^. office, place. 

an, prp. at, close by, by; 
about; in, of, to, by means 
of. 

Hnbenfen, n. 1. remembrance, 
memory. 

anber, a. other, else, different. 

Snbettiung, /. 4. indication, 
intimation. 

anerfennen,* v. recognize, ac- 
knowledge. 

9ner(ennttn0, /. 4. acknowledg- 
ment, recognition. 

Hnfaug, m. 2", beginning, com- 
mencement. 

anfottgen,* v. take up, begin. 

Ottfttl^ten, V. lead on, command; 
adduce, allege. 

Hngabe, /. 4. statement, dec- 
laration. 

angtetfen,* v. lay hold on, seize, 
attack, fall upon. 

Snl^ftnger, m. 1. (/. -In) ad- 
herent, follower. 

Sn^ftnga^feit, /. 4. attach- 
ment, adherence. 

Hnfnnft,/. arrival. 

anlan0en^ v« Arrive, come. 
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anmiiti0, a, agreeable, graceful, 
charming. 

mmcl^iitair* v, take on, take; 
assume, take for granted. 
I re/2, {with gen,) take an 
interest in. 

Hnregttng, /. 4. stirring up, in- 
citement, inspiration, sug- 
gestion. 

ontitfen,* v. call on, invoke, 
appeal to. 

9itf4atttm0r /. 4. view, aspect, 
contemplation. 

9itf4(ag, m. 2", stroke; plan, 
design, plot. 

Ottfel^en,* v. look on, regard, 
consider. 

oitfteSen, v, put in place, ap- 
point. 

Httfteflimg, /. 4. appointment, 
situation. 

Hntett, m. 2. share, sympathy, 
interest. 

Hn^al^l, /. 4. number, multi- 
tude. 

an^iel^ett,* v. draw on, attract. 

Hn^ieltttttg, /. 4. attraction. 
II — filraft, power of attrac- 
tion. 

tln§ttg, m. 2". dress, attire. 

9^ot^efe, /. 4. apothecary's 
shop, drug-store. 

fttm(t4, a. poor, needy; miser- 
able. 

%m% m. 2. arrest. 

9tt, /. 4. kind, sort; manner, 
way. 



Hfieit, npr. Asia. 

att4, (u2. and c. also, too, like- 
wise. 

aitf, prp. upon, on; at, in, of. 

Httfbott, m. building up, erec- 
tion; (^dramti) structure. 

aufbeifen, v. uncover; disclose, 
reveal. 

ftofentl^alt, m. 2. stay, sojourn, 
place of abode. 

anffattntr* v. (dot.) fall on, 
strike the notice of, appear 
striking. 

9ttffa{ftmg, /. 4. conception, 
apprehension. 

Huffftj^timg, /. 4. (jtheat,) rep- 
resentation. 

9ttfga(e, /. 4. task, theme, 
problem. 

anffiaittn,* v, hold up. irejl. 
stop, stay. 

aufne^men,* v. take up, re- 
ceive, entertain. 

auftegen, v. stir up, agitate. 

aufrttl^rerif^, a. riotous, muti- 
nous, revolutionary. 

Httffa^, m. 2", composition, 
essay. 

Httff^Ittg, m. 2". disclosure, 
opening. 

Hitffi^t, /. oversight, inspec- 
tion, superintendence. 

aitf treten,* v. step up, enter upon 
the stage, make appearance. 

Huge, n. (pL augeti) eye. 

9ugenb(iff, m. 2. moment^ in- 
stant. 
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auS, prp, out of, from, of. 

SnSbnttf, m. 2". expreasion. 

Ottddnasiber, ad. apart, asunder. 
1 — fe^en, v. set asunder, ex- 
plain. 

mtdfiD^rett, v, carry out; ac- 
complish, perform; work 
out in detail. 

attdfttl^rttlt, a. complete, de- 
tailed. 

HnSgaBe, /. 4. delivery; edi- 
tion. 

HnStottbr n. 3'. foreign lands 
or places. 

aiti^f4(ie{|(i4, a. exclusive. 

audfel^ett,* v, look, appear, 
seem. ||8. appearance, as- 
pect. 

ftttget, a. outer, external. 

9lnS{t(^t, /. 4. outlook, view. 
II in — ftettcn, hold out the 
prospect of. 

aisi^^te^en,* v. speak out, 
pronounce, express. 

HnSf^ru^, m. 2^. utterance. 

aui^illiett, v. exercise. 

atb^§et4nen, v. mark out, dis- 
tinguish. 



balb, od. soon, shortly, quickly. 
SBattabe, m. 4. ballad. 
SBanb, n. 2. bond, tie. 
bangen, v. be anxious, be 
afraid. || 8. anxiety, alarm, 
©art, m, 2". beard. 
SBttuer, m. (-erd, -em) peasant. 



country man. ) — ^nburf^e, 
m. 4. country fellow, young 
peasant. || — ^nfleib, n. 3. 
peasant's dress or costume. 

bebetttett, v. point at, mean, 
signify. ||bebeutenb, signifi- 
cant, important. 

Sebeutrntg, /. 4. meaning, sig- 
nificance, importance. 

Sebingung, /. 4. condition, 
terms. 

bebttrfen,* v. stand in need of, 
be in want of, need. 

beeinf[tt{fen, v. inspire with, 
influence. 

f&t^tiiif m. 2. command, order. 

befeHleti,* v. commend; com- 
mand, order. 

befolgen, v. follow, obey. 

befremben, v. astonish, sur- 
prise. 

begeiftent, v. inspire, fill with 
enthusiasm. 

SBegetfterung, /. 4. inspiration, 
enthusiasm. 

begierig, a. desirous, eager. 

begnabigen, v. show grace to, 
pardon. 

SBel^anblttng, /. 4. treatment. 

htf^aupttn, V. maintain, assert. 

bet, prp. by, by the side of, 
near, at, in, with, to; at the 
house of. 

beibe, a. both, the two. 

beiberfettig, a. of or on both 
sides, mutual. 

Sell, n. 2. axe, hatchet. 
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8cif|»ie(, n. 2. example. | ^ttiit 

— , for iDstaiice. 

beitDol^iiCitr V. be present, as- 
sist. 

bdbatttt, a, known, noted, ac- 
quainted. 

belttittcit,* V, confess, acknowl- 
edge. 

befommen,* v. get, obtain, 
gain, receive. 

beleBetti v. enliven, animate. 

belel^rett, v, teach, inform, in- 
struct. 

MeiUgen, v. offend, insult. 

bemftl^ett, refl. exert one's self, 
endeavor, try. 

beoBai^tett, v. observe, watch. 

beratf^Iagen, v. deliberate, con- 
fer, consult. 

berauBen, v. rob. 

liere^tigen, v. authorize, en- 
title, warrant. 

bereit, a. ready, prepared. 

l^ereiti^, ad. already. 

SBerg, m. 2. mountain. 

SBentf, m. 2. vocation, profes- 
sion, business. 

Berul^en, v. rest one's self; be 
founded, depend. 

Berii^mt, a. famous, renowned, 
celebrated. 

Befd^ttftigen, v. busy, occupy. 

Kief^etnen,* v. shine upon, il- 
luminate. 

(efd^teilien,* v. describe, write 
on. 

l^efonber, a. peculiar, particu- 



lar, special. 1—4, a<2. in 
particular, especially. 

ieffcr, a. better. 

bcfl, a. best. |aufd befte, in 
the best manner. 

ieftel^eit,* V. endure, bear, in- 
sist, consist (of, aud, in). 

befteigeit,* v. mount upon, 
ascend. 

befttafen, v. visit with punish- 
ment, punish. 

9efit4, m. 2. visit. 

betrai^tettr v- consider, view, 
look at. 

Setragett^ n. conduct. 

beiraiten, v. entrust. 

betreffett,* v. surprise, have to 
do with, concern. 

betretett,* v. tread upon, set 
foot on or in. 

betrttgen,* v. deceive, cheat, 
impose on. 

benrteilen, v. judge, estimate. 

SBetidtlerttng, /. 4. population. 

betoial^rettr v. keep, guard, pre- 
serve. 

betoiegett,* v. induce, impel, 
move, stir, agitate. 

betoielfen,* v. show, prove. 

betoltt^t, a. known, conscious 
of, aware of. 

b^etl^tten, v. mark, denote, 
point out. 

Se^ttg, m. relation. ||tn — 
auf, in relation to, with ref- 
erence to. 

»{bet,/. 4. Bible. 
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Sttbr n. 3. image, picture, por- 
trait. 

Mlbot, V. make, build; edu- 
cate, cultivate. 

W, ad, as far as, till. | prp, 
as far as to, till, imtil, to. 
I — auf, — gu, even to, un- 
til, all but. 

9ittt,f. 4. request, entreaty. 

bitten,* V. ask, request, beg. 

bleiben,* v. continue, stay, re- 
main. 

SUff ^ m. 2. look, glimpse, sight. 

hlidtn, V, look, show. 

blog, a. bare, mere, simple. 
I — fteQen, lay bare, expose. 

Sraitt, /. 2''. bride, betrothed. 

httdim,* V, break. 

breit, a. broad, wide. 

httnntn,* v. bum, scorch. 

9retttt|Pttit!t^ m. 2. focus. 

Mn^tn,* V, bring, fetch. 

Somber, m. 1". brother. 

S3uitb, m. bond, league, con- 
federacy. 

f&utfditf m. 4. fellow. 

SBttgc, /. 4. atonement, pen- 
ance. 



iSf^WCcUtt, m. 2. character, 
disposition. || — dgenfc^aft, 
/. 4. quality or trait of 
character. || — f c^ilberung, 
/. 4. character-drawing. 
I — ftublc^ /. 4. character- 
study. I — iu^r m. 2". trait 



of character, characteristic 

feature. 
Cn^if^r rn. 4. Christian. 
Q^i^ttttam, n. Christianity, 

Christendom. 



btti ad. there, then. I c. when, 
as, whereas, since. 

ballet, a. thereby, by it or them. 

babttri^^ ad. through or by or 
by means of it or them; by 
that means. 

bagcgen, ad. against it; on the 
contrary, on the other hand. 

bftmmtifit, a. demon-like, de- 
moniac. 

batm, ad. then, thereupon. 

batoii, ad. thereon, on it ; about 
it, in regard to it. || e^ Kegt 
itic^tS — , nothing is depend- 
ing on it, it is of no conse- 
quence. 

barattf, ad. thereupon, upon or 
on it or that. 

baritt, ad. therein, in or at it or 
them. 

barfteSen, v. set forth, exhibit, 
represent. 

barttber, ad. thereover, con- 
cerning it. 

bag, c. that, so that. 

bauem, v. last, continue. 

babon, ad. thereof, of or from 
it or that or them. 

ba§tt, ad. thereto; in addition, 
besides. 
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bcnOaYr a. imaginable, con- 
ceivable. 

bcnfeit,* V, think, imagine. 

^tttfrntd, n. 2. or 3". monu- 
ment, memorial. 

bemt, ad, then; for. ic. for. 
i after comparative, than. 

bet (bie, bttj^), de/. art. the. 
Idem. pr. a. this, that. 
trel. pr. who, which, that. 

beriettiger pr. that one, the one, 
he. 

berfelbe^ pr. the selfsame or 
same; he, she, it, they. 

bedl^atb, ad. on that accoimt, 
for that reason, therefore. 

beittff^, a. German. |a« 8. a 
German. || — lanb, n. Ger- 
many. 

bitten, V. compose, invent. 

^i^tlunft,/. poetic art, poetry. 

^id^ter, m. 1. poet. 

bi^tettf^, a. poetical. 

^id^iung, /. 4. poetry, mental 
invention. || — ^rt, /. 4. 
form of composition or 
poetry, poetic style. 

bienen, v. serve, be of service 
to, be useful to. 

hit^, biefer, pr. and a. this, this 
one. 

^i^^ofttion, /. 4. disposition, 
arrangement, outline. 

b04, ad. though, nevertheless, 
yet, after all. 

butt, ad. there, in that place. 

^tadltf m. 4. dragon. 



2)raiiia, n. (hi«, -en) drama. 

2)¥atitatifef, m. 1. dramatic 
writer, dramatist. 

^nmg, m. 2". pressure, ar- 
dent desire, impulse; crowd. 
||@turm unb — , storm and 
stress. 

brei, a. three. 

bringen,* v. urge, crowd; pene- 
trate, pierce. 

brol^en, v. threaten, menace. 

bttnletii impera. seem, appear. 

bitr4, ad. through, ^prp. 
through, by means of, ow- 
ing to, by. 

bttti^blttttent, v. (inaep.) turn 
over the leaves of, skim 
through. 

bttt^ma^en, v. (aep.) perform, 
accomplish; go through, ex- 
perience. 

bur^f^mttliit, ad. on an aver- 
age. 

bfttfetl,* V. be permitted or al- 
lowed, venture, dare; may or 
might. ||(t£^ne^.)mustnot. 



ebfl, a. noble, lofty, exalted, 
generous. || — ^mut, m. mag- 
nanimity. 

tf^t, c. sooner than, before. 

el^er, ad. sooner, rather. 

(&^tt, f. 4. honor, glory, re- 
spect. 

(&iixtnplaii, m. 2". place or seat 
of honor. 
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dfttn, V. honor, respect, revere. 

(lif erfni^t, /. 4. jealousy, envy. 

Gigenff^aft, /. 4. property, 
characteristic quality, char^ 
acter. 

dn, num. one. I indef. art. a, 
an. idntx, -c, -e«, pr. a 
person, they, one, people. 

cinati^, inded. pr. one an- 
other, each other. 

^tibUbung, /. 4. imagination, 
fancy. || — «fraft, /. 2". power 
of imagination. 

CHntoff, m. 2*. impression, 
sensation. 

(Stttflti^, m. 2". influence, power. 

cinge^nf, a. mindful of, re- 
membering (gen.). 

dngreifett,* v. take hold, inter- 
fere, exert influence. 

iiitt^eit,/. 4. oneness, imity. 

ebtig, a. one, united, sin^e; 
any, some. 

cittloben,* v. invite, ask in. 

efotmal, ad. one time, once. 

eumeltitien,* v. receive, take 
possession of, occupy. 

citirfttttnen, v. make room in, 
concede, yield. 

citttreten,* v. step in, enter; 
commence. 

citttoiirfen, v. work in, exert in- 
fluence, operate. 

(Stitloirlung, /. 4. influence. 

einjefo, a. single, solitary, in- 
dividual. Hint eln^elnen, in 
detail. 



dnsieliai,* v. tr. draw in; take 
in. iintr. move in, enter. 

(Slenb, n. exile; misery. 

elettb, a. miserable, pitiful, 
wretched. 

Qtltttn, pi. parents. 

ettMifangen,* v. receive, take, 
accept. 

em^fttttg(i4, a. susceptible, 
sensitive. 

ttapfinUu,* V. be sensible of, 
perceive, feel. 

trnpotf ad. upward, on high. 

Chtbe, n. (-e«, -en) end, con- 
clusion. 

ettbgttltigy a. definitive, final. 

tnhiidi, ad. finally, at last. 

eng, a. narrow, close. 

eng(if4, a. English. 

cittbcffett, V. discover, reveal. 

tniaUn, v. disinherit. 

Gtttfalimigy /. 4. unfolding, de- 
velopment. 

entfemen, v. put far off, go off, 
withdraw. D ^tfemt, remote, 
distant, far off. 

ottgegen, ad. against, in opposi- 
tion, forth to meet. || prp. 
against, to meet. 

entgegenfel^en^* v. look forward 
to, expect. 

ent^ftEen, v. unveil, disclose. 

entfummen,* v. come off, get 
away, escape. 

tntiatt)tn, v. unmask. 

entf^eiben,* v. decide, deter- 
mine. 
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Gttifltcitotg,/. 4. decision, de- 
termination. 

citif4(icftcit,* V. resolve, deter- 
mine, make up one's mind. 
I entf^loffett, resolved, reso- 
lute. 

aiif4ti(Mgen, v. excuse, justify. 

Gttttftnfittmg^ /. 4. disabuse, 
disappointment. 

enttoierfen,* v. sketch, draw in 
outline, devise, plan. 

(Ittt)o{iniui0, /. 4. unfolding, 
development, evolution. 

ent^ttffen, v. ravish, enrapture. 

epilog, m. 2. epilogue. 

(S^^9U, /. 4. episode. 

tt, pers. pr. he, it. 

etai^tett, v, deem, hold, con- 
sider. 

(SrbCr /. 4. earth, ground, 
world. 

(Srei0tii9f n. 2. occurrence, 
event. 

<Stfol0, m. 2. result, issue. 

(Stfotbenti9, n. 2. requirement, 
requisite. 

erfftltett, V. fill; fulfil, accom- 
plish. 

(Stfttttung, /. 4. fulfilment, ac- 
complishment. 

er^alten,* v. obtain, receive; 
keep, preserve. 

erl^elien,* v. lift, raise. 

erfoineru, v. remind. Irefl. re- 
member, recall. 

(Srittnentng,/. 4. remembrance, 
recollection, memory. 



etfcmtett^* v, perceive, under- 
stand, recognize. 

erflftreit, v, explain, declare, 
announce. 

ttUhtn, V, experience, meet 
with. 

er(ci4tent, v. make lighter or 
easier, alleviate, lighten. 

erietbett,* v. suffer, bear, en> 
dure. 

(Srmarbtmg, /. 4. murder. 

enteonen,* v. nominate, ap- 
point. 

(Sntennung, /. 4. nomination, 
appointment. 

entenent, v. renew. 

(Sntft, m. earnestness, serious- 
ness. 

entftr a. earnest, serious, grave. 

errei(^en, v. reach, attain, ar- 
rive at, gain. 

CFrrungettf^aft,/. 4. acquisition 
by effort. 

erf^dnen,* v. shine forth, ap- 
pear. 

(Srf^einung, /. 4. appearance, 
apparition. 

erfe^ett, v, restore, replace, 
make up the loss of. 

erfinnen,* v. think out, devise. 
li crfonncn, invented. 

evf^aren, v. spare, save. 

erft, a. first. ||a<i. firstly, for 
the first time; but just, only, 
not until. 

tt\ttn9, ad. firstly, in the first 
place. 
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ctfttty a. former. 

erftrelkitr v- gain by striving, 

procure by effort. 
(^tMgtmg,/. 4. weighing, con- 
sideration. 
« 

ertoftl^iien, v. make mention of, 
mention. 

tctoarten, v. wait for, await, 
expect. 

frtoeifett, v, awaken, rouse. 

tti^Lffitn, V. relate, tell. 

(Sx^k^m^, f. 4. bringing up, 
education. 

t^f pera. pr. n. it. 

tttoa, ad. neariy, about. 

tiXoaSf indef. pr. inded, some- 
thing. II ad. somewhat, a 
little, rather. 

Qtwnpa, npr. Europe. 

eit¥0^ftif4, a. European. 

<2^^o{ltion, /. 4. exposition, in- 
troduction. 



fal^reit,* v. go, drive, sail, 
fatten,* V. fall, descend, (fd^ioer 

— , come hard, 
fattd, ad. in case, if. 
gfattatiStnnS, m. fanaticism, 
fottgett,* V. catch, capture, 

make prisoner, 
faffett, V. hold, include, lay hold 

of, grasp, seize, conceive, 
foft, ad. almost, nearly. 
fel^I, ad. wrong, amiss, in vain. 

II — ^fd^lagett,* irUr. miscarry, 

fail. 



gfeinb, m. 2. enemy, foe. 

^tfhfftxt, m. 4. commander-in- 
chief, general. 

feni, a. and ad. distant, far off. 
liiuoie — , how far, in what 
measure. 

fc|l, a. fast, firm, solid, fixed. 
I — ftellett, fix, settle. 

finbciii* V. find, meet with. 

fittfter, a. dark, gloomy, mo- 
rose. 

fdien, V. beg, beseech. | as a. 
supplication. 

fiel^en,* v. flee, escape. 

8f(it(4, m. 2f. curse, oath. 

fbt^cn, V. curse, swear. 

{JfUtfi, m. 2. flow, river, stream. 

S^^Ifi^v /• 4. series, order, re- 
sult. 

folgen, V. follow, succeed, obey. 

\Mttiidl, a. furthering, bene- 
ficial. 

gfsrnt,/. 4. form, shape. 

futt, ad. forth, away, gone, 
off. 

f ortgel^en,* v. go forth or away, 
go on, continue. 

^ta^^ff' 4. question, inquiry. 

^tanttkdi, n. 2. France. 

gfTatissfe, m. 4. Frenchman. 

fton^dliff^, a. French. 

gfTtttt, /. 4. woman, wife. 

frei, a. free, clear. 

fteif|Nred|Ctt,'*' v. declare free, 
acquit. 

freitoittig, a. voluntary. 

gfteil^dir/. 4. freedom, liberty. 
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fremb, a, strange, foreign. I cts 
8. stranger, foreigner. 

gfrembttng, m. 2. stranger, 
alien. 

gfrett^^/. 4. joy, pleasure, de- 
Ught. 

fretten, v. tr. give pleasure. 
irefl, be glad, feel pleasure, 
rejoice. 

gfteuitbr m. 2. friend. || — 8- 
trcue, /. 4. fidelity in friend- 
ship. 

fttxmilidi, a. friendly, kindly. 

^riebe, m. 4. peace. 

^riebri^, npr. Frederick. 

fxitfol, a. frivolous. 

frdl^Ii^, a. joyous, gay, merry. 

fim, a. early. 

^rtt^e, /. 4. early time, morn- 
ing. 

ftt^Ien, V, feel, touch, be con- 
vinced of. 

fttl^ren, v. bring, conduct, lead, 
wield. 

gfilltret, m. 1. leader, guide. 

Sfft^tung,/. 4. leading, guiding, 
direction. 

fftnf , num, five. || — gcl^n, ntcm. 
fifteen. 

fftr, prp. for, in behalf of. 

filrd^ten, v. be afraid of, fear, 
dread. || refl. be afraid. 

gfftrf^ta^e, /. 4. speaking for 
any one, intercession, medi- 
ation. 

{Jfilrft, m. 4. sovereign, prince. 

gfltft, m. 2^^. foot. 



(Song, m. 2". motion, progress, 
walk, passage. 

gonj, a. whole, complete. | ad. 
wholly, entirely, quite. 

(fatten, m. 1"^. garden. 

&a% m, 2". guest, visitor. 
II — fym9, n. S". inn, hotel. 

iSatte, m. 4. husband. 

®attln,/. 4. wife. 

gebttren,* v. bear, give birth to. 

®ebftttbe, n. 1. building. 

geben,* v. give, confer, bestow. 

©ebietefi m. 1. commander, 
ruler. 

©eburt, /. 4. birth. || — «ftttttc, 
/. 4. birthplace. 

®ebattfe, m. 4. thought, idea. 

©efal^r,/. 4. danger, risk. 

®efftngnti9, n. 2. prison. 

©efttl^lf n. 2. feeling, sensation, 
sentiment. 

gcgftt, prp. against, toward. 
II — \^ir ^' 2^^. opposition, 
contrast. || — teil, n. 2. con- 
trary, reverse. 

gegettilber, ad. opposite. prp. 
opposite, over against, in 
presence of, in relation to, 
as concerns. 

ge^etm, a. secret. Him — en, 
in secret, privately. 

gel^ett,* V. go, walk, leave, de- 
part. II in (grfttttung — , be 
accomplished or realized. 

©el^jlr, n. hearing, attention. 

gel^or^en, v. listen to, obey. 

gel^Hten, v. belong to. 
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0tiftf tn, 3. spirit, mind. 

geiftig, a. spiritual, mental. 

gelottgeit, V. arrive, reach. 

geliitgett,* V. prove successful, 
yed 0elhigt il^m, he succeeds 
or prospers (in something). 

geltett,* V. have value, pass. 
II {with dot.) concern, apply 
to. 

(Mxmbtt n. 1. solemn promise, 
vow. 

Qkmfttr n. 3. spirit, state of 
mind, mood. 

genan, a. close. 

genugr ad, enough. 

genilgen, v. be enough. ||ge» 
nligcnb, satisfactory, suffi- 
cient. 

&tmi^, m. 2. enjoyment, pleas- 
ure. I — fuc^t, /. greed or 
deare for enjoyment. 

getabe^ a. straight, direct. || ad, 
directly, just, precisely. 

gerei^tr a, righteous, just. 

gerci4eit, v. be conducive, re- 
doimd to. 

gent, ad, with pleasure, gladly, 
willingly. 

gefammt, a. imited, joint, col- 
lective, total. II — bcbfilfe* 
rung, /. 4. total population. 

^4i4te, /. 4. story, tale, his- 
tory. 

gef4i4t(i4, a. historical. 

^eSff^aft,/. 4. company, so- 
ciety. 

^d!, n. 2. law. 



iSkfif^tr n. 2. or 3. face, visage. 
I — 9)mn(t, m. 2. point of 
view, aspect. 

gefUmt, a. minded, disposed. 

®efitmtmg, /. 4. intention, sen- 
timent. 

gef mtnen, a. disposed . ) — fetit, 
be resolved. 

&e\tfttt^, n, 3. ghost, phantom. 

iBt^itf /. 4. form, shape, 
figure. 

®eftftsiMi9r n. 2. confession. 

getoiimett,* v, win, gain, ob- 
tain. I neugeiooimen, newly 
won. 

getoidl^nett, v. accustom to. 

getoi0lttit, a. wont, accustomed 
(an, to). 

(Slattj, m. radiance, brightness, 
splendor. 

gloitben, V. believe, have faith 
in, think. 

g(el4, a. Uke. ) — ^jeitig, a, at 
the same time, simultane- 
ous. 

glei^en,* v. be like, resemble. 

®i9dt,f, 4. bell. 

WM, n, luck, good fortune, 
happiness, prosperity. 

glftdHi^f a. fortunate, lucky, 
happy. II — crtoelfc, ad, for- 
tunately, luckily. 

(^inutt, m. 1. well-wisher, pa- 
tron. 

gteifeit,* V, grasp, seize. 

®riedie, m. 4. Greek. 

&ttlSi, m. 2. rancor, ill-will. 
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(ttfi, a. great, large, big. 
I — ftaat (-«, -en), m. great 
power or nation. 

^fifiCf /. 4. greatness, magni- 
tude, size. 

grftliefo, V. brood, ponder. 

iSnmb, m. 2". ground, bottom, 
basis; cause, grounds. Igu 
©nmbe, to the bottom, to 
destruction. || — Derfc^tebett, 
a. radically different. 

gllitfHg^ a. favorable, gracious. 

Qltt, a. good, excellent. \od, 
well. 

®ilte, /. goodness, kindness. 



I^aben,* v. have, possess. 

l^alb, a. half. 

I^alten,* v. hold, keep, retain; 
endure, esteem, think, con- 
sider. II — far, deem, con- 
sider as. 

4^attb,/. 2^^. hand. 

l^attbeUt, V. act, behave, deal. 

4^anbUtn0,/. 4. action, deed. 

I^art, a. hard, stiff, difficult. 
\ — ntttfifi, a. stiff-necked, 
stubborn. 

4^a^, m. 2. hate, hatred. 

^au^t, n. 3^. head, chief. 
— ^pcrfon, /. 4. chief per- 
son or character. || — ^fftc^* 
U(^, a. chief, main. 

4^atti9, n. 3^. house. 

4^eer, n. 2. host, army. 

l^cftcit, V. fasten, attach, fix. 



^cimat,/. 4. home. 

l^citatett, v. marry. 

lldtet, a. clear, bright, cheerful. 

^elb, m. 4. hero, champion. 
II — engefUilt, /. 4. heroic 
figure. 

^elbin,/. 4. heroine. 

^er, od. hither, along; ago. 

4^ert, m. 4. master, edr, Mr. 

4^errf4aft,/. 4. dominion, gov- 
ernment. 

I|enf4en, v. rule, reign, govern. 

l^ettiirrge^en,* v, come forth, 
proceed, follow. 

^ertiinrrageit, v. be prominent, 
be distinguished. 

^tx%f n. 4. heart, courage. 

^erjlif^, a. hearty, cordial. 

4^ers0§f ^- 2. duke. 

J^eutCr od, to-day, this day. 

^ter, ad. here. 

^inab, od. down. | — ^jtel^cn,* 
tr. draw down, pull down. 

l^inau^, ad. out, hence, forth, 
away, out. || — ^rdtcn,* i/rfr. 
ride -out. 

4^ittbentii?, n. 2. hindrance, ob- 
stacle. 

I^teigen,* v. tear or carry 
away, carry along with vio- 
lence. 

I^inttbet, ck^. over thither, over, 
across. 

l^iftoriflt, a. historical. 

^o4, a. high, tall, great, 
exalted, sublime. ) superl. 
l^dd^ft, highest, las ad, in 
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the highest degree, most, 

extremely. 
l|0ffett, V. hope, expect. 
4^0|fn]m0, /. 4. hope, expecta- 
tion. II — 9lo^, a. hopeless. 
4dflf4, a. courtlike, courteous, 

at court. 
4^if[iltg, m. 2. courtier. 
^of^ttf m. scorn, mockery. || — 

lac^en, v. laugh scornfully, 

laugh to scorn. 
I^jlreit, V. hear, listen. 
i^iXf^dl, a. pretty, fair. 
(ttUrtgen, V. pay homage to, 

devote oneself to. 
4^uitlil¥, m. humor, 
l^mibert, num, hundred. 



\dl, pr. I. 

SbealiSmttd, m. idealism. 

3bea(i{i^ m. 4. idealist. 

3bee, /. 4. idea, notion. 

Hit, pera. pr. 2nd pi. you. J — 
pr. po88. 8mg. /. her. ||pi. 
their. || ^\yc, your. 

il^retfdiS, ad. on her, its or their 
side, for . . . part. 

il^retttiegen, ad. on her, its or 
their account, for . . . sake. 

immet, ad. ever, always. 

in, prp. iflcc.) in, into, jj {dot.) 
within, at, in. 

ittbrttnftig, a. ardent, fervent. 

Sti^att, m. 2. contents, sub- 
stance. 

hnter, a. inner, interior. 



imtig, a. intimate, hearty, 

warm. 
3nfe(,/. 4. island. 
3ntereffe, n. 4. interest. 
Sl^l^igenie, np-. Iphigenia. 
irgenb, ad. ever, whatever, at 

all. II — dn, any . . . soever, 

some, any. 
3ta(iett, npr. Italy. 
iUXifXi^^f a. Italian. 



3a^tr n. 2. year. || — l^nbert, 

n. 2. century, hundred years. 
ie, ad. always, ever. || Don 

ie(^er), always. 
febcr, -e, -ei?, pr. and a. each, 

every, 
id^igr a. present. 
ie^t, ad. at the present time, 

now. 
gngenb, /. 4. youth. || —{al^re, 

years of youth, youth. 
ittgenb(i(4, a. youthful. 
fnng, a. young, youthful, new. 
3nngfratt,/. 4. maiden, virgin. 
gilngling, m. 2. young man, 

youth. 



ftaifer, m. 1. emperor, 
ftampf, m. 2*. fight, combat, 

battle. 
ftttnMifer, m. 1. combatant, 

fighter, 
ftat(, np-. Charles, 
ftaftanie,/. 4. chestnut. 
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ftatl|0li§idtltiti9, m. Catholicism. 

ftanfntoitn, m. (pi StaafitaU) 
merchant, tradesman. 

loniti^ ad. hardly, scarcely. 

fcl^Ytltr V. turn. 

febt (fdner), pr. and a. no, 
none, not one, not any. 
I — t&tot%^, ad. in no wise, 
noways, by no means. 

fcmtcity* tr. know, be ac- 
quainted with. 

Sttanix^, f. 2. knowledge, in- 
formation, science. 

IKttb, n. 3. child. | — trial^re, 
pi. childish years, childhood. 

mnbl^eit, /. 4. childhood, in- 
fancy. 

ftI<Kge, /. 4. lament, complaint, 
accusation. 

flaf{if4, a. classical. 

ft(eU», n. 3. garment, clothing, 
dress. 

ncibCQ, V. clothe, dress. 

Kdtt, a. little, small. I — afiett, 
AEoa Minor. || — [taat, minor 
state, small country. 

fnfipftn, V. fasten together, 
unite, tie. 

lommen,* v. come, approach, 
arrive. 

ftmtflilt, m. 2. conflict, prob- 
lem. 

ftihtig, m. 2. king. 

ftihtigin,/. 4. queen. 

fjltmen,* v. can, be able. 

fttaft, /. 2*. strength, vigor, 
power, force. 



ftftnfen, v. give pain to, mor- 
tify, insult. 
Shronf^eit, /. 4. illness, disease. 
tMd, m. 2. circle. 
Stttu^, n. 2. cross, crucifix. 

I — ^ittflf ^- 2^- crusade. 

fttieg, m. 2. war, strife. 1 — 9» 
fc^pla^, m. 2. seat of war. 
I — 0)ug, m. 2*. military ex- 
pedition, campaign. 

ftriiifer, m. 1. critic. 

^mte,/. 4. crown. 

^itomtg, /. 4. crowning, coro- 
nation. 

jhmft, /. 2". skill, art. 

ftnrfilrft, m. 4. Elector. 

fnrj, a. short, brief. 

Iftr}(i4, ad. shortly, briefly; a 
diort time ago, recently. 



ladlttt, V. laugh. 

laben,* v. load, charge, burden. 
I — auf, take upon. 

Sage,/. 4. situation, position. 

Saget, n. 1. couch; camp, en- 
campment. 

Sonbr n. 2. or 3^ land, coun- 
try. I — ^monn, country man, 
farmer. | — cdfttrft, ruler of 
a country, sovereign. 

laiig, a. long. 

lafftn,* V. let alone, leave; let, 
permit, allow, suffer. || be- 
fore infin. cause, make, have. 

Sanf, m. T,". run, course. 

loimiff^, a. capricious, peevish. 
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UbtUf V, live, exist, dwell. 
II CM 8. life, living. || — 8* 
fro§, a. enjoying life, joyful. 
l—ma^x^dt, f. 4. truth to 
life. 

SeB^cit: gu feitien — en, in hia 
lifetime. 

Scgatiim^/. 4. legation. 

legen, v. lay, place. 

lel^ten, v. teach. 

Se^reti m. 1. teacher. 

lei^tr a. light; easy. 

Seidtifinnf w- levity, frivolity, 
indiscretion. 

(etbett,* V. suffer, endure, put 
up with, allow. 

SeU»ettf(^af t, /. 4. passion. 

leife, a. soft, low, gentle. 

(eifien, v. perform; do, render. 

Scitimg, /. 4. guidance, direc- 
tion. 

lenfett, v. direct aright, steer, 
govern. 

Umttt, V. learn. 

lefen,* v. read. 

Sefer, m. 1. reader, lecturer. 

Ul^if a. last, latest, final. 

le^ltet, a. latter. 

lith, a. dear. 

SieBe, /. love. || — bott, o. lov- 
ing, affectionate. 

fieben, v. love, like. || geliebt, a. 
beloved; as a. lover, sweet- 
heart. 

Skhtndtoftt^^Mt, /. 4. lovdi- 
ness, amiableness. 

SfeiUng, m. 2. darling, favorite. 



Sieb, n. 3. song. 

lit^tn,* V. lie, be situated, be. 
II ed Itegt il^m Die! baron, it is 
of much importance to him. 

Sittbe,/. 4. linden, Ume-tree. 

Sift, /. 4. craft, cunning, arti- 
fice. 

Stfiuig,/. 4. loosening, release, 
solution. 

2ltoe, m. 4. lion. ||— n^tg, 
npr. Lion-hearted, Ccetar-de' 
lion. 

Sitft, /. 2". pleasure, delight, 
joy, desire. 

Sttftf^iely n. 2. comedy. 

Iitftttianbelit, v. walk for pleas- 
ure, walk. 



maiden, v. make, bring about, 
do. Ilfic^ auf ben SBeg — , 
set out, depart. 

fkain, npr. Main (river). 

9Ra(, n. 2. token; time, turn. 

tna(etif4, a. picturesque. 

man, indef. pr. subject, one, 
people, they. 

manlier, -e , -ed, indef. pr. and 
a. many a, many a one. 
||p{. many. 

man4ma(, euf. many a time. 

mangebt, v. impera. be want- 
ing, lack, be in want of. 

SRiutn, m. S''. man, husband; 
soldier, men. 

SRftff^en, n. 1. story, tale, le- 
gend. 
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fltargacete, npr, Margaret. 

me^r, ad. more. 

me^tete, pr. pi. more than one, 
several. 

meiflesid, ad. for the most part, 
mostly. 

ntilb, a. mild, gentle, benevo- 
lent, charitable. 

ntitttArifd^, a. military. 

SRilttim, /. 4. million. 

9Httifter, m. 1. minister. 

SRiititte, /. 4. minute. 

mifffanen,* v. displease, be dis- 
agreeable to. 

ntit, prp. with, along with, by. 

ntitetnanber, ad. with one an- 
other, together. 

mHtUlia, n. 1. Middle Ages. 

mitten, ad. midway, in or into 
the midst of. 

ntdgen,* v. may, might; like, 
choose, care, desire. 

mjlglid^, a. possible. 

SRdgHc^feit, /. 4. possibility. 

SAmtat, m. 2. month. 

2SMb, tn. 2. mxirder. || — be* 
fel^I, m. 2. order to put to 
death. 

Sltorgen, m. 1. mom, morning. 

SRstiti, n. 2. motive, theme. 

ntQtitiiereti, v. motivate, fur- 
nish ground or reason for, 
account for. 

fRstiDientng, /. 4. explanation 
of motives, justification. 

ntfiber a. tired, weary. 

S)Ui(e, /. 4. toil, labor, pains. 



ntftffcit,* V. must, be com- 
pelled, have to. 
VtniUx/f. l". mother. 



tUK^y prp. after, behind; for, 
about ; to, toward, for. 

nad^bent, c. after the time that, 
after. || ad. afterwards. 

nad^fslgen, v. follow after, suc- 
ceed to. 

nftdHty a. next, nearest, closest. 

nad^ttieifcit,* v. point out, show, 
prove. 

9la^m,f. 4. nation. 

natiimal, a. national. 

9latitr, /. 4. nature, character. 

natftrli^r <>• natural, la^. 
naturally, as a matter of 
course. 

9lea|ie(, npr. Naples. 

nebett, prp. beside, by the side 
of, by. 

9lthtnfmfiUx, m. 1. competitor, 
rival. 

nel^men,* v. take, take away. 

9leigimg,/. 4. inclination, affec- 
tion, attachment. 

netmeti,* v. name, call, speak of. 

nett, a. new, fresh; late. I — * 
Qttootmm, newly won or ac- 
quired. 

nid^t, ad. not. 

SW^tlgfdt, /. 4. vanity, noth- 
ingness. 

nid^tS, pr. nothing. 

nie, ad. never, at no time. 
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iticbtty ad, down, 
ttfemonb, pr. nobody, no one. 
nmt, ad, besides, still, 3ret. 
Slot, /. 2", need, necessity. 
mhoenMgr a. necessaiy, in- 
dispensable. 
mtttf ad, now. 
mtr, ad, only, simply. 



9h, prp, for, on account of. 
|c. whether, if. 

0lpg(ei4r <^- although, though. 

0lier, a, upper, chief. | — ^^b, 
/. upper hand. 

CMqjkU, f. 4. magistrate, 
authorities. 

9'btt, c, or. 

offett, a. open, frank, sincere. 

IHfentftd^r <>• public, open. 

Cffi^ier, m. 2. officer. 

oft, (k2. oft, often, frequently. 

9ffnt, prp, without, except. 

Cnftl, m. 1. uncle. 

C^fer, n. 1. offering, sacrifice, 
victim. 

Olifent, V. make an offering of, 
sacrifice. 

Ctoiticn, npr. Orange. 

Cteft, npr. Orestes. 

otientalifd^, a. Oriental, East- 
em. 

Crientienmg,/. 4. finding one's 
bearings, setting right, find- 
ing out. 

Ctt, m. 2. or 3^. place, spot. 

£)fterrel4, npr. Austria. 



^luit, n. 2. pair, couple. | da 
paat, two or three, a few. 

^ulaft, m. 2*. palace. 

^ftltfttoa, npr. Palestme. 

^ar!r m. 2. park. 

^trinbe, /. 4. period, space of 
time. 

^nfim, /. 4. person, character. 

^ffttrer, m. 1. parson. 

^ftttr]^tt]&9, n. 3^. parsonage. 

^jli^t, /. 4. obligation, duty. 

^^ttitta^e,/. 4. fancy, imagina- 
tion. 

^ilger, m. 1. pilgrim. 

plasty m. 2^. plan, scheme, plot. 

iPolitifd^y a. political, politic. 

^oft,/. post, post-office, mail. 
I — tOQ%ta, m. 1. mail-coach. 

^ra^t,/. show, splendor, mag- 
nificence. 

pxati^^f a. practical. 

^venffcit, npr, Prussia. 

^vitl), tn, 4. prince. 

^vin$ef{in, /. 4. princess. 

^n^cttt, n. 2. per cent. 

^ttblibtnt, n. public, audience. 



taclffid^tig, a. revengeful. 
fftaffitttttf m. 1. frame, border, 
tal^tnen, v. frame. 
fftat, m. 2", counsel, advice; 

coimcil, counselor, adviser, 
taten,* v, give advice, advise, 

counsel. 
9{ftttlper, m. 1. robber. 
Yfttttnat, V. make room in, 
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leave vacant, dear away, 
remove. 

ffUtMma§, m. realism. 

ftcftlifl, fit. 4. realist. 

ttdit, a. right. 

Vtt^tt n. 2. right, justice. 
I — iqiAdfCttt, a. as s. lawyer, 
jurisconsult. 

tcf elit, V, regulate, order. 

ccgicfcttr V. reign over, rule, 
govern. 

ftetienmg,/. 4. reign, govern- 
ment. 

9Upm^t f. 4. movement, agi- 
tation, emotion. 

tci^^ a. rich. 

fteid^f n. 2. empire, realm, king- 
dom. 

9{ei(^d|iabt,/. 2^. imperial city. 

Sidd^tlttlt, m. 3^. riches, wealth. 

rcifeti, V. ripen, grow ripe, ma- 
ture. 

Siei^e,/. 4. row, series, rank. 

reiitf a. pure, clean, clear. 

Wdfe, /. 4. journey, travel, trip. 

rdfen^ v. journey, travel. 

rdteti,* V. ride, go on horse- 
back. 

ttli^M, a. religious. 

rettett, v. rescue, save. 

9tetter, m. 1. deliverer, pre- 
server. 

dtettmtg,/. 4. rescue, escape. 

9itut,f. repentance, remorse. 

fid^tiflr a. right, correct, true, 
proper. 

ftbtg, m. 2. ring. 



mttt, ffi. 1. chevalier, kni^t 

9Mt,f. 4. roll; r61e, part. 

fltsnty nj9r. Rome. 

rot, a. red. 

W^dM ftt /. return. 

9ilU(lDe(, m. 2. way back, re- 
turn. 

Siilf, m. 2. call, ciy; report, 
fame, reputation. 

tn^g, a. quiet, calm. 

9bil|tit, m. fame, giory. 

rfttnten, v. extol. | refl. boast, 
glory. 

ffttfCiif V, stir, move. 



Stol, m. 2r, hall, saloon. 

fagcn, v. say, tell, speak. 

@Altger, m. 1. singer, minstrel. 

fd^aboi, V. do harm to, hurt, 
injure. 

fd^affen,* v. shape, create, 
make. 

fd^ftnten, v. put to shame. 
II refl. be ashamed. 

@(l^ar, /. 4. troop, host. 

@4a^, m. 2", treasure. 

fd^ft^eti^ V. value, esteem. 

@(l^asi,/. show, spectacle. 

fd^dben,* v. tr, divide. ||intr. 
part, separate, depart. 

fc^dnen,* v. shine; seem, ap- 
pear. 

fd^enlen, v. pour out; give, be- 
stow, grant. 

@4er$, m. 2. joke, jest, fun. 

fd^htcn, V. send, despatch. 
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@4iiffal, n. 2. fate, destiny. 

^dfiSUtn, V. paint, describe. 

©dt^benmgr /• ^* delineation, 
description. 

©d^lad^t, /. 4. battle, combat, 
fight. 1 — fdb, n. 3. field of 
battle. 

fd^led^t, a. bad, base, mean. 

©d^loff, n. 3^^. lock; castle, 
palace. 

fd^nteid^n, v. flatter. 

f(tim, (k2. surely, indeed; al- 
ready, often. 

fd|jlnr a. beautiful, handsome, 
fair, fine. 

Bif^M^^t, /. 4. beauty. 

fd^d^fen, V. draw, scoop; de- 
rive, obtain. ||S5crbo(iJt — , 
conceive a suspicion. 

fd^Ycibcn,* v. write. 

@4titt, m. 2. step, stride, pace. 

@(l^ttlb,/. 4. debt; fault, guilt. 

fd^ttlbtiKSi a. guiltless. 

fd^ttlMflf a. owing; culpable, 
guilty (of). 

©dottle,/. 4. school. 

@d^)iiebe, m. 4. Swede. 

@d^)iiei5, npr. /. Switzerland. 

fd^ttier, a. grievous, sore, heavy, 
hard, difficult. 

^ditottt, n. 3. sword. 

@d^)iiefter,/. 4. sister. 

fed^, ni/m. six. 

@ee(e, /. 4. soul. || — ^njuftonb, 
m. 2^. state of one's soul, 
of mind. 

fel^en,* v. see, look, behold. 



fel^ncn, v, refl. long, yearn. | as 

8, longing, yearning. 
Sel^ttfttd^t, /. 4. longing, desire, 

yearning. 
fe^r, ad. very, greatly, very 

much, 
feiti,* V. be, exist. || c« fd 

hmn, imless. 
feitt, po88. a. and pr. his, its. 
fetnedgletd^en, indecl. a. or pr. 

of his kind, such as he. 
febietttiegen, ad. on his accoimt, 

for his sake. 
febietttHflcn, ad. on his accoimt, 

for his sake, 
feinig, po88. pr. his, its. 
feit, prp. since, from. 
feHpft, a. self. I — biograpl^e, 

/. 4. autobiography. 
&tpitmhtt, m. 1. September, 
fe^, V. set, place, put. 
fid^, refl. pr. himself, herself, 

itself, themselves, 
fidget, a. sure, certain, safe, 
fi^tbar, a. visible, evident, 
fie, per 8. pr. (3d sing.) she, her, 

it. II (3d pi.) they, them. 

II @tc, you. 
@imt, m. 2. sense, mind, in- 
tent, meaning. 
\9, ad. so, thus. || fo . . . toxt 

. . ., as . . . as . . . II — lool^I, 

dd. as well. II fomol^I . . . al9, 

as well ... as, both . . . and. 
©Q^n, m. 2". son. 
fsld^r P*- <>^ <^- such, such a. 
folleti,* V. shall, should; owe, 
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ought; be to, be expected to; 
be said to. 

@9tntner, m. 1. summer. 

fmtbeni, c. but. 

@imne, /. 4. sun, sunshine. 
I — nbef(^tenen, a. bathed in 
sunshine. 

fmtttigi a. sunny, sunlike. 

®9X^t,f. 4. care, anxiety. 

fiprgen, v. care, take care, pro- 
vide. 

@^attier, m. 4. Spaniard. 

fpftt, a. late. 

^pitqtl, m. 1. mirror, looking- 
glass. 

f^ielen, v. play, sport; act. 

^ptadl^tff. 4. speech, language. 

f^rif^tojlrtlif^, a. proverbial. 

@taat, m. 4. state, coimtry. 
II — 0mann, statesman. 

@tabt, /. 2". city, town. 

@tanb, m. 2". stand, state, sta^ 
tion (in life), class. Ijgu 
ftonbc . . . fommen, come to 
pass, be accomplished. 

ftarl, a. strong, vigorous; 
heavy, numerous. 

ftart, a. stiff, rigid, fixed. j| — * 
fltmtg, a. headstrong, stub- 
bom, obstinate. 

ftatt, prp. instead of. 

@tjttte,/. 4. place, site, spot. 

ftattlif^, a. stately, splendid. 

^tfftn,* V. stand, remain, be. 

ftdgern, v. heighten, increase. 

©telle, /. 4. place, spot, situa- 
tion. 



ftelleti, V. place, put, set, fix. 

jterben,* v. die. 

ftetd, ad. steadily, ever, always. 

©toff, m. 2. stuff, material, 
subject. 

ftolj, a. proud, haughty. 

@trafe, /. 4. punishment, pen- 
alty. 

ijtxa\tn, V. punish, rebuke. 

@tra{fer/. 4. street, road, high- 
way, y — ^nbllb, n. 3. street 
scene. 

fhrebett, v. strive, struggle, as- 
pire. 

ftoeiten,* v. contend, fight, dis- 
pute. 

flreng, a. severe, strict. 

@titbetit, m. 4. student. 

8titbie,/. 4. study, sketch. 

fhtbieren, v. study. 

@titbfatm, n. (pZ. ©tubtett) 
study. 

8titrm, m. 2^. storm, tempest, 
violence. 

{tllrtnetl, v. storm, rush vio- 
lently, rage. 

fttd^en, V. seek, search for. 

Sttl^ne, /. 4. expiation, atone- 
ment. 

fttl^nen, v. reconcile, expiate, 
atone for. 

itimpaiffi^di, a. sympathetic. 



XaMf m. 1. fault, blame, re- 
proach, censure. 
Xa^f m. 2. day. 
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ligfi^, a. daily. 

%at, f. 4. deed, act. | —jadft, 

/. 4. fact, actual occiirrence. 
tftilg, a. active, stirring, busy. 
S^ou^er, m. 1. diver. 
Xtavdtt, m. 4. inhabitant of 

Tauris. 
tftttfd^en, V. deceive, disappoint. 

irefi. be deceived or disap- 
pointed, 
tanfenb, a. thousand. 
tditn, V, divide, separate, 

share. 
^tma, n. (-o«; pi. ^tf^tmm or 

^emata) theme, subject. 
Xfft9!t\tff. 4. theory. 
Sl^ttritigerlanb, npr. Thurin- 

gia. 
itefi a. deep, low, profound. 
XiefCr /. 4. depth, abyss. 
SQC^ter, /. I'', daughter. 
Xtib, m. 2. death. | — e^urteil, 

n. 2. sentence of death, 

death warrant, 
tdri^t, a. foolish, stupid, silly. 
Xta^Mt, f. 4. tragedy. 
tratttig, a. mournful, sad, mel- 
ancholy, 
trefitn,* v. hit, strike, fall 

upon, meet, 
ttdbcn,* V. drive, impel, urge 

on. II a« 8. driving, doings, 
tretcn,* r. step, go, enter. 
ittUf a. true, faithful, loyal. 
Xttttt, /. 4. truth, fidelity, 

loyalty. 
Stil«0ie,/. 4. trilogy. 



tr0flM, a. oomfortleBSy incon- 
solable. 

ttw^, prp. in spite of, notwith- 
standing. 

trs^bent, ad. in spite of that, 
notwithstanding. 

Sntp^e, /. 4. troop, company; 
pi, troops, forces. 

Sfic^ilgfeit, /. ability, capacity. 

ism,* V, do, perform, make, put. 

XMt, m. 4. Turk. 

Styramtei, /. 4. tyranny. 



fAtx, prp, over, above, higher 
than; across, by way of, re- 
specting, concerning. 

fiBeratt, ad. everywhere, all 
over. 

flBergalie,/. 4. surrender. 

ftBerlaffen,* v. turn over, re- 
linquish, resign. 

flberlegen, a. superior (<2a<). 

flbnfel{tttig, /. 4. translation, 
version. 

flBertragnstg, /. 4. transfer, 
translation. 

fiBertteffen,* v. surpass, excel. 

fiberjeugen, v. convince, per- 
suade. 

ftbtig, o. left over. || — hldhta, 
be left, remain. 

flbtmg,/. 4. exercise, practice. 

nm, prp. around, about, for. 
ihefore gu and an infin. in 
order, so as. ) — ... I^cr, 
round about, around. 
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mngckii,* V. suiroundy en- 
close. 

nnmilitncit, v. frame in, en- 
circle. 

Umloaiiblttiig, /. 4. change. 

tuibeMngt, a. unconditional, im- 
plicit. 

mibt^tdt, a. mifltained, misul- 
lied, spotless. 

tnsb| c. and. 

ttttbotiKar, a. mithankful, mi- 
grateful, thankless. 

vnM^ipliaittif a. undisciplined. 

tmgebitbet, a. unformed, un- 
cultivated, uneducated. 

mtgentein, a. imcommon, ex- 
traordinary. 

mtgere^t, a. imjust, unfair. 

mtgltttflid^, a. unfortunate, un- 
happy. 

ttttifonn,/. 4. uniform. 

timtierfitftt, /. 4. imiversity. 

tuimdgttd^, a. impossible. 

imfc^ttlMg, a. guiltless, inno- 
cent. 

mttt, prp. imder, beneath, 
among, during. || — on* 
berm, among other things. 

tinteniel^men,* v. imdertake, at- 
tempt. 

tmterri^teti, v. instruct, teach. 

Unterfd^ieb, m. 2. distinction, 
difference. 

nnterfd^tdbeti,* v. subscribe, 
sign. 

ttntettatt, m. 4. subject. 

ttttteDoegd, ad, on the way. 



tnttertoerfcit,* v, subject, sub- 
due. Irefl. submit. 

ttntenoerfitng, /. 4. subjection, 
submission. 

tmtttu, a. unfaithful, untrue, 
false. 

mttoid^tig, a. unimportant, in- 
significant. 

Urlattb, m. 2. leave of absence, 
furlough. 

ttrf^riingUd^, a. original, prim- 
itive, first. 

Urtetl, n. 2. judgment, sen- 
tence. 



fBaitt, m. V. father. || — lonb, 
n. native country, fatherland. 

ttevabfd^encn, v. abhor, detest. 

I^erttnbentng, /. 4. alteration, 
change. 

I6erasttto0rtmig, /. 4. account- 
ing, vindication. 

ttevbevgen,* v. hide, conceal. 
II t>erborgen, hidden, secret. 

tterbefTeni, v, make better, im- 
prove. 

I^erblenbttng, /. 4. blmdness, 
infatuation, fascination. 

tterbrdten, v. spread abroad, 
extend widely. 

S^evbac^t, m. suspicion, dis- 
trust. 

tterbonftn, v. thank for, owe, 
be indebted for. 

S^evbienft, m. or n. 2. gam, 
profit, desert. 
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Herebelsi, v, ennoble, improve. 

j^etel^ter, m. 1. worshiper, ad- 
mirer. 

I6ete]^ntti0, /. 4. honoring, rev- 
erence, respect. 

t)tx%tbtn^, ad. in vain, to no 
purpose. 

kievgeffen,* v. forget. 

ttergldd^cn,* v. Uken, com- 
pare. 

S^ergnttgcn, n. 1. satisfaction, 
enjoyment, pleasure. 

I^erl^ftltiti^r n. 2. relation, con- 
dition, circumstance. 

^txfftttU^ttt, V. glorify, extol, 
exalt. 

I6eriftl|tim0, /. 4. superannua- 
tion. 

litTfel^fen, v. hold intercourse, 
associate. 

\9tttnUp\ttt, V. tie together, con- 
nect, unite. 

Utttxf^ptta, V, cripple, be crip- 
pled. 

t)ttlan%€n, v, desire, require, de- 
mand. 

mtlafittt,* V. leave, forsake, de- 
sert. 

iHxlintnf* V. lose. 

SBerrati m. 2", treason, treach- 
ery. 

SBerrftter, m. 1. traitor, be- 
trayer. 

IIBerf4)iien)mng, /. 4. waste, ex- 
travagance. 

SBerfd^mettlnmgdfit^t, /. 4. lav- 
idmess, prodigality* 



klCffiillcii,* V. sink away, be 
submerged. 

^MX\ptt6^,* V. promise. |a« «. 
promise. 

j^erflaiib, m. 2f. understand- 
ing, intellect, judgment, 
sense. 

J^erflftiiMd, n. 2. understand- 
ing, comprehension, intelli- 
gence. 

^tt^Mftn,* V. understand. 

kierftmrbat, a. deceased, dead. 

tterjtoffCit,* V. thrust away, re- 
ject, repudiate. 

tierfttd^eti, v. attempt, try. 

nertdbigcn, v. defend, justify. 

Hertoaift, a. orphaned, bereaved, 
desolate. 

ttenoanbeltt, v. change, trans- 
form. 

tteDoottbtfd^aftftd^, a. kindred, 
allied. 

tterttidgent, v. refuse, deny. 

ttetttienben, v. turn away, avert. 
II apply, spend. 

tiertoUtebt, v. complicate. I t>er' 
toiddt, complicated, intri- 
cate. 

I^ertoifnmtg,/. 4. complication, 
entanglement. 

t>ttto\tttn, V. forfeit, lose. 

tterjel^rett, v. consume, devour. 

S^efttti, npr, Vesuvius. 

Irtel, a. much, many. 

Irtellcid^t, ad. and c. perhaps, 
may be, by chance. 

Hielme^t, a. much more, rather. 
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Hiet r num. four. | — ^fdd^, four- 
fold. 

fBoU, n. 3'. people, nation. 

t>9tL, a. full, complete, whole. 

tittter, a. full. 

Urn, prp, from, of, among, by. 
I — ... ou«, from. 

ttur, prp. before, in front of, for, 
on accoimt of ; from, against. 

tMnrandfagcn, v. predict, proph- 
esy. 

kiorgeben,* v, gyre out, assert, 
plead. 

t>9t^tfftn,* V, go before, pro- 
ceed; take place, occur. 

S^iNTgefd^id^te,/. 4. previous his- 
tory. 

tMnrl^er, ad. befbrehand, before, 
previously. 

ttsmel^tti, a. distinguished, aris- 
tocratic, elegant. 

SSuntmrf, m. 2", reproach, re- 
proof. 

8$0YSttg, m, 2*. preference, su- 
periority, advantage. || — 8* 
tod\t, ad, especially, by pref- 
erence. 



Coffer/. 4. weapon, arms, 
loagetl, V. hazard, risk, venture, 
tojtl^len, V. choose, select, 
toal^t, a. true, veritable, real. 
toatfttnhf prp. during, in the 

course of. ||c. while. 
SBal^t^afilgfdt, /. veracity, 

truthfulness. 



CMt^ett, /. 4. truth. 

}nafitffdi2t9otL, a, full of truth, 
sincere. 

SBatimiig, /. 4. warning. 

ttiantttif ad. why, wherefore. 

toad, pr. what, that which. 

SBegf m. 2. way, path, road. 
Ifici^ auf ben — madden, set 
out. 

toegett, prp. on account of, be- 
cause of, for the sake of. 

M^, a. sad, painful. 

totfffia%tn, V. wail, lament, 
moan. 

SBeili, n. 3. woman, wife. 

SBeigentng, /. 4. refusal, de- 
nial. 

SBeiffi/. 4. manner, way. 

loeifen,* v. point out, indicate. 

SBddl^eiti /. 4. wisdom, pru- 
dence. 

todtr a. wide, far, distant, 
linlote — , how far. 

todtmsiS, ad. by far. 

toeld^er, -e, -td, pr. and a. 
which, what, that; some, 
any. 

f&tVit, f. 4. wave. 

f&tli,/. 4. world, earth. 

SBe(t)>ailanb, m. 2". knowledge 
of the world, worldly wis- 
dom. 

toenig, a. little, few, not many. 

koetm, c. when, whenever; if. 

loer, pr. who. 

loevbett,* V. become, grow, 
turn. 
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f&ttft n. 2. work, deed, pro- 
duction, composition. 

f&ttt, in. 2. worth, value, price. 
I — fd^tt^ung, /. 4. esteem, 
regard. 

XBcfeUr n. 1. being, demeanor, 
conduct. 

locfentli4r a- essential, real. 

totSt^M, ad. or c. on which ac- 
count, wherefore, why. 

toid^tig, a. weighty, impor- 
tant. 

loiber, prp. against. 

koiberl^atten, v. resoimd, echo. 

loibertegcn, v. refute, confute, 
disprove. 

toie, ad. in what way? |c. 
how, as, like as, like. I — 
. . . aud^, however, howsoever. 
II intoicfcrn, how far, in what 
measure. 

mieber, ad. again, anew. 

toiebnfel^ett,* v. see or meet 
again. 

CKI^elm, npr. William. 

SBitte(n), m. 1. will, design, 
purpose. 

fEMf&t,/- 4. arbitrariness, ca- 
price. 

SSIniet, m. 1. winter. 

lirtr, pr. we. 

loirnid^, a. real, true. 

loifTen,* V. know, be aware of. 
II with following infin. know 
how to. 

V^itotff. 4. widow 

too, ad. where? I c. where, in 



which, when. |in eomp. 
with prp. which, what. 

VM^t,/. 4. week. 

lool^l, ad. well, indeed, prob- 
ably, I presume. | — ge» 
fatten, n. 1. satisfaction, 
gratification, contentment. 
|— ttttcr, m. 1. benefactor. 

MOett,* V. will, wish, be will- 
ing, intend; be on the point 
of; claim to. 

XBort, n. 2. or Z". word, term. 

SBttitf4, m. 7f. wish, desire. 

loftttfd^cit, V. wish, desire. 

lottrMg, a. worthy of, deserv- 
ing. 

lotttMgen, v, deem worthy of, 
deign, vouchsafe. 



Ht^i, f. 4. number, tale. 

Saitbern, v. delay, linger, be 
hesitating. 

Seid^tteti, v. design, depict, 
draw. 

$eigett, V. show, point out, in- 
dicate. 

3cit,/. 4. time, season, period. 

Seneiffcn,* v. tear in pieces 
or apart. 

Sie^cn,* v, draw, pull; go, 
move. I in (SrlDttgung — , 
take into consideration. 

3ielf n. 2. end, limit, goal, aim. 

jiemlid^, a. suitable, moderate, 
tolerable, pretty. 

Btgeuner, m. 1. gypsy. 
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^em, V, linger, loiter, hesi- 
tate. 

jn, prp, to, unto, at, in ; to, in 
order to. 

^aMtt%€ttf* V. pass (time), 
spend. 

3tt4t, /. training, bringing 
up, discipline, (in — ffol^ 
ten, keep under discipline. 

jiUttigcit, V. chastise, discipline. 

juerflf ad. at first, first. 

S^f^^^i /• i^fuge, recoiurse, 
shelter. 

ittftiebett, a. content, satisfied. 

$itfm)rett, V. lead to, conduct. 

3tlg, m. 2". drawing, pull, tug, 
impulsive emotion. || breath, 
gasp. II lineament, feature, 
trait. I procession, train, ex- 
pedition. 

3nfle4l^0(cit| /. 4. belonging 
to. 

S^^U ^* 1- 1^^} bridle. 
I — lo*, a, unbridled, imre- 
strained. 

pMdf ad, backwards, back. 

^UtSidltffttn, V, turn back, re- 
turn. 

$tttft(ffel^nett, v. refl. wish one's 
self back, long to return. 



Sntftifkoeifen,* v. send back, re- 
pel, reject. 

prftifiiel^en,* v. withdraw, re- 
treat, retire. 

jnfagen, v. promise, limpera. 
agree, suit. 

jitfantmcit, ad, together. 

jitfamtnentreffen,* v. meet, en- 
coimter. |a« «. meeting, 
encounter. 

jitfatnmentretcit,* v. come to- 
gether, meet. 

3ttttanen, n. 1. trust, confi- 
dence. 

^^Utftn,* V. draw on, occa- 
sion, bring upon, contract. 

3^ftnflf ^- 2^^. compulsion, 
constraint, force. 

jloar, ad. it is true, to be sure, 
indeed. 

Stotd, m. 2. aim, object, pur- 
pose. 

$tt»ei, nttm. two. 

§toderld, a. of two kinds, two- 
fold. 

ilodt, a. second. 

jtodtenilr <^' secondly, in the 
second place. 

5)ofatgcit,* V. force, compel. 

iloif^cn, 2»7>. between, among. 
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ft, an, €ai, ttiu 

able, a. (capable) fft^g, im 

ftanbe. 
about, ad, ^erum, uml^, ilber. 

I (more or less) ungefOl^r. 

I — f WP' (oraund) urn . . . 

^erum. 
above, ad. obm. | — y prp. 

fiber. I — all, t>or aKem. 

I — mentioxied, — ^named, 

a. obcit tttoOifjitit, gnutnnt. 

I be — , flberlegen fdn {dot.), 
abroad, ad. braugen. || (in 

foreign countries) im, ind 

fLu9laab. 
absence, s. Slbtoefml^t, /. 4. 
absolute, a. abfolut i(unconr 

ditional) unbebingt. 
abstract, s. (summary) flu9iv%, 

m. 2r. 
academy, s. flXabtmit,/. 4. 
accept, V. attnel^Tnen.* 
accessible, a. gugttnoUd^. 
accompany, v. begleitm. 
accomplish, v. t>oQenben, burd^* 

ftll^m. Kobtain) erreid^en. 
accomplishment, s. $(u9fttl^ng, 

/.4. 
according to, prp. gemttg, (out, 

rtad^ (dot.). I — to his idea, 

fetntr Slnfid^t nad^. 



account, s. (explanation) (Sx* 

nttrung, /. 4. | (narrative) 

(graft^Iung, JDarfkcttung, /. 4. 

|to call to — y iur die^cn* 

Woft aie^en. 
accurate, a. genau, forgfttltig. 
accuse, v. annagen, bef^ulbigm 

(gen. and ace.), [jiffx bed 

IDiebfto^U — .] 
accustomed, a. Qtto6ffxt (to, cm 

ace.). 
achievement, s. Seiftung,/. 4. 
acknowledge, v. anerfennen.* 
acquaintance, s. ^efaimtfci^ft, 

/. 4. i (knowledge) StmnU 

nt«,/. 2. 
acquainted, a. befannt. 
acquiesce, v. (submit) fld^ fttgen 

(in, in ace). || (assent) eitt* 

toilligen (in, in ace.), beiftinv* 

men (in,'dcrf.). 

across, prp. mitten burd^, Ilber. 
Hon the way — , untertt)eg« 
ouf (dot.). 

act, s. (deed) Zat, f. 4. || (iheat.) 
mt, m. 2., aufjug, m. 2". 

act, V. (theat.) barfteUen, geben,* 
fpielen, oufftt^ren. || intr. (he- 
have) l^anbeln, fid^ bctragen,* 
(Id^ benel^men.* 

action, s. (deed) $anblung, 
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Kiheai,) ^onblung; ascend- 
^ — > ftdgenbe ^onblung. 
Idescending — , fdHotbe 

BdMtjy 8, Xd^^ttxt, f. 4. I life 

and — , Seben unb XxdboL 
actor, 8. XHUx, m. 1. | (theat.) 

^dfaa\pidtt, m. 1. 
actual, a. tDtrflid^. 
acute, a. f))!^. | (o/(^ aerues) 

fcin. 
add, V. l^itgufttgeit. | — ed to 

which, ba}tt (ommt noci^. 
address, «. (speech) Slnfprad^e, 

3iebe, /. 4. 
address, v. (write to) fd^rdben* 

an (ace.). | (direct) ^4 t^^' 

ten an, (Id^ loenbcn* an (ace.), 

fid^ befd^ttftigm mit. 
adequate, a. angtmeffen, ent* 

fprcd^enb. 
adhere, v. (fig.) feft^Iten* (to, 

an dat.), biciben* (f.) (to, bci). 
adherent, 8. Slnl^ttnger, m. 1. 
admiration, s. ^emunberung, /. 
admire, v. betounbem. 
admirer, s. ^trnvmhtctc, m. 1. 
admissible, a. gulttfflg. 
admit, v. dnlaffen.* | (ac- 
knowledge) dnrftunien, gu* 

geben.* 
adorn, v. sierm. 
advance, «. (improvement) 

gortfd^tt, m, 2., 5Scn>ott»» 

(ontnmung,/. 4. 
advance, v. ^. (briny forward) 



toonoftrtebringen.* | (further) 

fOrbcm. I intr. (progress) ^oxU 

f<j^tte ntad^fn. 
advantage, s. $ortd(, m. 2. 
adventure, «. WitaUutt, n. 1. 
advice, «. (counsel) 9{at, 9iat* 

fd^Iag, m. 2f. 
advise, v. raten,* tmpfeym* 

(dat.). 
aesthetic, a. fift^ttfd^. 
affair, s. Slngdegenl^dt, /. 4. 
affect, V. (inflyeTux) dtitoitlm 

auf (acc.)f bednPuffen. 
afford, V. (supply) getottl^ren. 
afraid, a. furd^tfam. (be — 

of, fid^ fttr^ten t>or (dot.). 
after, prp. nod^. I — all, toixU 

Ud^. (book — book, ^u^ 

auf ^ud^. 
again, ad. toieber. 
age, s. niter, n. 1., S^t, f. 4. 

I (historical) 3dtalter, n. 1. 
agent, «. (instrument) ICBerfgeug, 

n. 2. (cause) Urfad^e, /. 4. 
aggressor, s. $(ngrdfer, m. 1. 

yto become the — , gum fin» 

griff flberge^en. 
agitate, v. (excite) erregen, be* 

unrul^igen. [to be — d by 

unrest, t>on Unrul^e befedt f dn. 
agitation, s. (Srregung,/. 4. 
agony, s. $dn, Oual,/. 4.- 
agree, v. (be of one mind) ilber* 

dnftimnien (mit dat.), dnig 

fdn (f.) (about, fiber), 
aim, i;. (have in view) ftreben 

(to, nad^), beabfld^tigen. 
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aim, 8. (object) ^itl, n. 2. 

II {purpose) ^XQti, m. 2., Hb* 

\m, /. 4. II — in life, 8e* 

ben^jtoecf, m. 2. 
all, a. Qoiij, all, ailed. || — 

Gennany, gang l^eutfd^Ianb. 

II—, ad. gong, gttnjUd^. I not 

at — , bur(^au9 nidjt. || — 

but, faft gang, beinal^e. 
alliance, s. ^binbung, /. 4. 

y (league) ^unb, m., ^ilnbni«, 

n. 2. 
allied, a. t>erbttnbet. 
allow, V. (concede) gemttl^ren. 

IKpcrwiO eriaubcn, geftatten. 

i (admit) einrttunten. 
allude, V. onfpiden (to, auf ace), 

ertottl^nen* 
almost, ad. betna^, faft. 
Alpine, a. ^lpen« (in comp.), 
already, ad. fd^on, berettd. 
Alsace, npr. (SIfag, n. 
also, (Ki. aruf c. au(i^, ebenfaKd, 

glei(^falld, femer, augetbem. 
alter, v. ttnbem. 
although, e. obgIei(^, obmol^I. 
always, c^. imnter, ftet9. 
ambition, s. (Sl^rgeig, m. 
America, npr. ^merifa, n. 
American, s. $(merifaner, m. 1. 

I|-4n,/. 4. 
among(st), prp. unite, gA)tf(i^en, 

bet. 
amuse, v. unterl^alten, ergdtjen, 

beluftigen. 
amusement, a. Unterl^ttimg, 

/. 4., SSergnilgcn, n. 1. 



amusing, a. untcr^Itenb, et' 

gO^Uci^. 
analogy, a. Hnalogie,/. 4., (Snt« 

fpred^enbed, a. as 8. ||Uber« 

einftimmung, /. 4., ©egcnftttcf, 

n. 2. 
and, c. unb, unb aud^. 
aaewiod. t>on neuem, aufd neue, 

loieberum. 
anger, «. 8rger, S^^ni, m., Un- 

tolttc (»tt)iaen«), m. 
angry, a. argerU(^, gomig. 
announce, v. befannt madden, 

angeigen. 
announcement, 8. ^efannt« 

mad^ung, /. || (news) 9Kcl* 

bung, 9la(5ri(5t, /. 4. ||at 

the — , bet ber — . 
annoyance, s. ?Iage,/. 4., Srgcr, 

m. 1. 
annual, a. itt]^rlt(^, 3al^red« (in 

comp.). 
answer, s. Slnttoort, (2rm)tberung, 

/.4. 
answer, v. beanttoorten, anttoor* 

ten (ouf, ace.). 
antagonism, s. $(ntagmii9ntu9^ 

©iberftrett, m. 
Anthony, npr. Slntoniu*, m. 
antique, a. ontif, alt. 
antiquity, s. SKtertum, n. 3., 

!93orgett, /. 4. || antiquities, 

aitertttmer, pi. 
anxiety, s. Slngft, 33eforgnt«,/. 2. 
anxious, a. bange, beforgt, un« 

rul^ig. 
any, a. Irgenbeln, etn, elnlge, 
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mddft. I not — , fetn. | not 
— longer, nici^t Iftnger or mdft. 

anybody, anyone, s. iemanb, 
irgenb eincr. ||not — , nie» 
manb. t scarcely — , faft nie« 
numb. 

apology, 8, (Sntfd^ulbtgtmg, /. 4. 
II to make an — , ftci^ entfc^* 
bigen. ||to send apologies, 
Tt^ mtfd^ulbigm laffm (to, bri). 

apparent, a. fd^etnbar. || (ms- 
t&2e)fi(^tbaT. ||(6truient) ougen* 
fd^einlid^. 

appeal, v. (invoke aid) onrufen.* 
i (apply) fl(5 toenben* (an, 
ace.), 11 — to, {j>lea9e) gcfal» 
len* (dot.), Slnflong finben* 
(bei), ongiel^cn,* fi(i^ toenben* 
an. II — to one's sympathy, 
^CBol^lgefaQen erregen, ^etfall 
flnbcn. 

appear, v. erfd^cinen.* 

appearance, s. (Srfd^einen, n. 
\\ (aspect) Slnblirf, m. || (eaj- 

, terior) du6ere«, a. a« «. 

appease, v, berul^tgen, befftnf^ 
tigen. 

apply, V. (employ) antocnbcn. 

appoint, V. (nominate) emennen* 
(jw)- ^(fi^) bcftlmmen, fcft* 
fefecn. 

appointment, a. ^efttmmung, 
/. 4. II (office) Slmt, n. S''., 
©teffc, /. 4. 

appreciably, ad. (considerably) 
betrftd^tlid^. || (noticeably) 

merfli^. 



appreciate, v. (estimate righUy) 

fd^tt^, tolirbigen. 
appreciation, «. ©d^tt^ung, SBttt' 

Wgung,/. 4. 
apprehension, s. (mental) $[uf« 

faffung,/.4. I (drearf) gurd^t, 

/., ©efttrd^tung,/. 4. 
approach, v. (come near) fi(^ 

nttl^em ((2a<.)* 
approaching, a. bolbtg, beDor* 

fte^enb, na^enb. 
A^, 8. H^nil, m. 
arbitrariness, 8. SBiUnir,/. 
arbitrary, a. totlKftrUd^. || (ab- 

solute) ununtfd^rftnft. • 
ardent, a. (hot) ^d^, gltt^enb. 
arise, v. aufjtel^en* (f.), fldj «* 

^en.* II (come forth) ent* 

ftel&en* (f.). 
arm, «. (limb) fLtm, m. 2^. 

II (weapon) ffiaffe, /. 4. 
arm, v. betoaffnen. « 
army, s. ^eer, n. 2., Unnee^/. 4. 
around, ad. and prp. urn . . . 

]^cr(um). 
arouse, v. (excite) ertegen, auf« 

regcn. 
arraignment, 8. SlnHage, ^e« 

fd^ulbtgung, /. 4. (against, 

gegen). 
arrest, 8. (act) $(uf^Iten, n. 

\\ (detention) Jlrreft, m. ^aft, 

/. 
arrest, r. («top) anl^Iten.* 

Hlegal, of persons) lierl^ften. 
arrival, «. Hnhmft, /., 2[n(om' 

men, n. 
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arrive, v. (reach) anfommen* (f .) 
(at, in). II (gain) gdangen (f.) 
(at, ju). 

arrow, a. ^fetl, m. 2. 

art, 8. Sbm^, /. 2f, I — of 
war, Arieg^funft. 

article, a, (object) ©egenftanb, 
m, 2r. II — of value, ^SktU 
gegenftanb. 

artist, 8. ^Unftler, m. 1. 

artistic, a. (ihiftlerifd^. 

as, c. iDie. || ad. teie, old, ebenfo 
toit, fo grog n)ie. || — a child, 
d« ^Inb. II — much — , fo 
tAd al«. I — well — , fotoo^I 

ascend, v. befteigm.* Ijtn^. 
(mount) l^iiumfftcigm* (f.)- 
II (drama) — ^ing action, ftd* 
gcnbc ^anblung, /. 

ashamed, a. bef^ttmt. ||to be 
— of, fid^ fd^ttmm (gen.). 

ask, V. (request) bitten* (ace. of 
per 8.) (for, urn). || (demand) 
Derlotigm, forbem. || (guea- 
tion) fragcn (for, nad^). 

Asia, npr. 2(flm, n. 

aspect, 8. (view) Wnblid, m. 2. 
II (appearance) (Srfd^ctnung, 
/. 4. II (fg.) ©cite, /. 4. 

aspiration, a. (desire) Xrad^ten, 
©trcbcn, n., ©cl^^fud^t,/. 

aspire (to), v. crftrcbcn. 

assert, v. (mmntain) Derfed^ten,* 
Dertcibtgcn. 

assign, v. (allot) jutetlen (dot.). 
I (attrilnde) }ufd^retben* (dot.). 



asflodatioa, a. ^Cereiniguiig, (Srin* 

nerung,/. 4. 
assume, v. amte^men.* 
astonish, tr. befrembcn. (be 

— ed, intr erftaunen (at, flbcr 

ace.). 
at, prp. m, ouf, au0, bei, in, 

fiber, Dor, gu. ) — all, fiber* 

l^ou^t. I — last, enblid^. 

I — once, f ofort. 

attack, a. S(ngriff, m. 2. (on, 
Quf ace.). 

attack, V. ongreifen.* 

attain, v. erlongen, erreid^en, ge* 
langen (f.) ju. 

attempt, v. Derfud^en. 

attend, v. (apply the mind) be« 
ad^ten, merlen auf . || (achool, 
etc.) befud^en. || (be present) 
augegen fein (f.), ba fein (f.), 
beikool^en (dot.). || — to, 
beforgen. 

attention, a. S^ufmerffantleit, 
/. 4. II to draw or call — to, 
Slufmcrffanifeit auf (ace.) Ien» 
fen. II to give — , Jlufmerf* 
famfeit fd^enfen (dot.). 

attitude, a. ©tellung, ^altung, 
/. 4. I — of mind, @emfit«* 
guftonb, /. 2. II — toward 
life, Seben«auffaffung, /. 4. 

attract, v. anjic^en* (by, burd^), 
l^ingicljen* (to, ju). 

attraction, s. Slnjiel^ung, /. 4. 

II (attractive power) ?lngie« 
]^ng«fraft, /. 2". 

audience, a. (hearing) ©el^Or, 
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n. I (a$aemblage) guffittc* 
\dfaft, /., ^ubUfum, n., S^* 

fftttt,JJi. 

auditor, a. (hearer) ^nf^S^tt, 

m. 1. 
Austria, wpr. Cfterreid^, n. 
Austrian, a. Cfttrrei^et, m. 1. 

II— in,/. 4. II a. 5fterrd(^W. 
author, «. $erfaffer, m. 1., 

©d^rlftftetter, m. 1. 
autobiography, s. @eIbftbioQta« 

p^e, /. 4. 
avenge, v. rttd^en, al^ben, ftrafen. 

I to — oneself, fld^ rttd^cn an 

(dot. ofpera.) loegeit (^cn.). 
avenue, a. ©trage, /. 4. ||(o/ 

fo-ee«) affec, /. 4., (mit ©ttu* 

men bepPoTijtc) ©trafec, /. 4. 
average, 8. IDuKi^fd^nitt, m. 2. 

I on an — ^, huxiJi^xCMxi^, im 

^rd^fd^nitt. 
avoid, t;. Dermribcn,* 
await, V, eriDQrtm, entQegen* 

feljcn* (dcrf.). 
awake, v. (er)n)e(fen. 
aware, a. geloa^r. || to be — of, 

lulffm,* ^mnttild \^hm Don. 
away, ad. fort, meg, btntoeg. 
awe, 8. (dread) gurd^t, /. 

I (reverence) ©d^eu, (S^rfurd^t, 

/. (of. Dor dot.) 



back, o^. ivxM, iDieber gurftdC. 
background, s. ^intergrunb, m. 
bar, v. fptrren, Derfperren. 
barrier, 8. ©d^ronfe,/. 4. 



base, V. grttnben. 

be, V. fritt* (f.), tocrbcn* (f.), be* 
ftel^.* I to — about to do 
something, ttcooA tun xooVim, 

I to — well off, gut baron fein. 
■ to — in love, t)er(iebt fein 
(with, in ace,). ||— pres- 
ent at, beimol^en (dot.). 

II that is, bad ^eigt I there 
is, ed gibt. 

beach, e. @tranb, m. 2., ®e« 

ftabe, n. 1. 
bear, v. (carry) tragen.* || (give 

birth to) gebttren.* ) — upon, 

(have relation to) fid^ bejte* 

l^en,* ©egug ^cn auf (ace.). 

II to — in mind, fid^ ertu' 

nem an (ace.), fldj Dergegen* 

lottttigen. 
beautiful, a. fd^dn. 
beauty, a. ^d^dnl^eit, /. 4., 

(charm) Slnmut,/. 
because, c. teell. || — of, toe* 

gen (gen,). 
become, v. teerbcn* (f.)- 
before, prp. Dor. 11 c. e^, beDor. 
beg, t;. bitten* (for, um), fle^en. 
beget, V. geugen. 
begm, V. anfangen, begtnnen. 
beginning, a. Snfang, m. 2*., 

8eginn, m. || in or at the 

— , tnt Slnfang. ||from the 

— , Dotf Jlnfang an. 
behind, prp. l^inter. 
being, a. (person) SBSefen, n. 1. 

htunan ^, iD'^enfd^, m. 4., 

menfd^Iid^ed )i93efen. 
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beUeve, v. glouben (in, an ace,), 
belong, V. ^tffitai (to, dot.), 
beloved, a. gditbt. 
benefit, s. {kindness) )2Bo^Itat, 

/. 4. 
bent: (to be — upon . . ., 

fid^ aitftrengen, fein a^dgltd^' 

fted tun. 
besides, ad. augerbem. 
best, a. beft. lad. am beftcn, 

oufd befte. 
betake, v. || to — oneself, ft(i^ 

begcben* (plaoe, nad^; person, 

betray, v. Derratcn * 

betrothed, s. $3rautigam, m. 2., 
©raut,/. 2^., toeriobt (o. cm «.)• 

better, a. and ocf. beffer. 

between, prp. jtoifd^en, unter. 

bewail, v. beiodnen, beflagen, be* 
traucm. 

beyond, prp. liber . . . l^inoud. 

Bible, 8. nbtl, f. 4. 

bid, V. (command) gebleten,* 
^el^en.* 

bill, 8. (account) 9{e(^nung,/. 4. 

birth, 8. ©eburt, /. 4. || (line- 
age) SLbftammung, ^ertunft,/. 

birthday, s. ©eburt^tog, m. 2. 

birthplace, s. ©eburtdort, m. 3. 

bit, «. (bUe) 3316, rn. 2, || (piece) 
©turf, n. 2. 

black, a. ((i^teor). 

blame, v. tabeln. 

blameless, a. fcl^(blo6. 

blend, v. Demtengen, ntifd^en. 

blessing, s. @egen, m. 1. 



blindness, a. SUnbl^t, ^kcblen^ 

bung,/. 4. 
blood, 8. $3Iut, n. 
boast, v. tubmen. |to — of, 

fi(i^ rft^men (jgen.), ftol) fein 

auf . . . (occ.). 
boat, s. Soot, n. 2., ^a^, m. 2^^. 
body, 8. St&tptt, m. 1. I (corpae) 

Seid^nam, m. 2., ^^eld^e,/. 4. 
Bohemian, a. (gipsy) gigeuner* 

^ft. 1 (M) Wd^tlebig. 
bold, a. Wfa. 
book, s. $3ud^, n. 3*. 
bom, a. geboren. 1 (fig.) — of, 

Derurfac^t bur(i^ . . . (ace.). 
borrow, v. borgen. 
both, a. beibe, beibed, pi. bie bei» 

ben. II — ... and . . ., fott)oy 

. . . aU au(i^ . . . 
bottom, 8. (lowest part) Soben, 

m. 1. II to be or lie at the — 

of, )u C^runbe Uegen (dat.). 
bow, V. beugen, fid^ Derbeugen. 
box, 8, m^\t, f. 4., ©djad^tel, 

/. 4. II (theat.) goge, /. 4. 
boy, s. jhiabe, 3unge, m. 4. 
branch, s. Sft, m. 2". { (o/ 

sttidy) 5ad^, n. 3*. 
brand, v. einbrennen* (upon, in 

ace.). 
break, s. (breach) 33rud^, m. 2*. 
break, v. bred^cn.* ||to — 

down, tr. nicberreiSen. 
bridge, s. 33rtldfe, /. 4. 
bring, v. bringcn,* mltbringen. 

II to — back, jurlldbrlngen. 

(to — anything upon one- 
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■elf, ttoM \dbft Mtf^itlbcn. 
I to — cxky ctQtiffcn tofrbcn. 
|tD — up (a ckUd), eqic^m,* 

brink, B. 9{aitb, m. 3. | to lead 

to tlie — , hdnaH^ ba}u bringen. 
brook, 8. 9a((, m. 2f, 
brother, 8. ^Sruber, m. 1^ 
buildiiig, a, (edifice) &^(kabt, 

n. 1., ^oitiDerf, n. 2. 
bum, V. hxaaun,* 
bush, 8. ^f((, m. 2^., @trau4 

m. 3". 
but, prp. auger, (c. aber, ie* 

bo4, aQdn, fonbem. lad, 

nitr. 
by, o^. lut^ babd. Iprp. 

(after passive verb) Don. ) — 

dohig, baburd^, bag er ... tut 



call, 8. (cry) 9htf, m. 2. 

call, V. rufen* (for, nad^). 
I (name) ncnnm,* l^dgcn.* 
I (svmnum) bcrufm.* (to — 
in question, an}n)dfdii. || so- 
called, fogenonnt. flto — 
upon one for . . ., Don dnent 
erbittcn,* forbcm. || to — to 
account, gut $erantn)ortung 
gtcl^.* B to — from, ahht* 
rufcn* Don. 

calm, a. rul^ig. 

camp, 8. (mil.) Soger, n. 1. 

campaign, 8. ^elbgug, m. T. 

can, t;. KJnnen.* 

capable, a. fOl^ig. 



I, a. launifd^. 

care, 8. Sorge, 9^, /. 4. 
(free from — ^ forgenfrd, 
I— ^wom, abgel^ftrmt 

care, v. (like) gem ^en. | (de- 
sire) ben SBunfd^ l^m. 

career, s. (progress) iaufbaffa,/. 

careful, a. (solicitous) beforgt 
(for, urn ace,), I, (exact) 
forgfaltig, forgfom. 

carriage, s, (vehicle) SBagen, 
m. 1. 

carry, t;. trogen.* |to — 
away, fortrdgen,* (fg.) l^in* 
rdgen,* bel^errfd^. I to — 
in, ^nditbringoi,* ^ndn« 
tragen.* |to — on, — out, 
au^fOl^ren, burd^fai^ren. 

case, 8. gaff, m. 2f. |in — , 
im 9aff(e), fdffd. I in tiie — 
of, in betreff (gen.) or auf 
(ace.), im goH(e) (gen.), hd. 

cast, V. (throw) U)erfen.* Dto 
— out, ]^inaudn)erfen, and* 
ftofeen.* 

castle, 8. @(^Io6, n. 3., 9urg,/. 4. 
II in the — , auf bcm ©d^log. 

catastrophe, s. ^ataftro))^, /. 4. 
((drama) gfifung, /. 4. 

cathedral, 8. ^otl^rale, /. 4., 
2)om, m. 2. 

CathoUc, a. lotl^olifd^. 

Catholicism, 8. j^atl^oliatdmud, m, 

cause, 8. <Sa(i^e, Sngdegenl^it, 
/. 4. II (reason) ©runb, m. 2f,, 
Urfa(i^e,/. 4. 

caution, s. Sorfld^t, /. 
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center, s. Sftittelpunft, m. 2. 
central, a. jentrol, ^oupt* (in 

comp.). II— point, SWlttd- 

punlt, m. 2. 
century, a. ^ol^r^bert, n. 2. 
certain, a. (sure) fidget, gen)ig. 
certainty, s. ©eiotg^eit, ^x^tt» 

l^cit, ©cftimmt^cit, /. 4. 
chafe, V. fid^ ftrgent (at, ttber 

CbCC.). 

chamberlain, a. ^ammerl^err, 

m. 4. 
champion, a. (auperior) Tld\ttt, 

m. 1. II (defender) SScrfedJ* 

ter, m. 1., S5orfttmpfer, m. 1. 

(fftr, ace.). 
chance, a. (fortune) ^c^tdfal, 

n. 2., &IM, n. || (poaaHnlity) 

aWiJgUc^Mt,/. 4., au«fl(i^t,/. 4. 
chance, v. gefd^el^m'*' (f.)> HI 

— d to be tiiere, id^ tear gu* 

fttlllg ba. 
change, 8. (aUeratian) Sitbe- 

rung, 5Serttnbcnmg, /. 4. 
change, v. tr. ftnbem. lirUr, fid^ 

ftnbem, fld^ Derioonbeln in . . . 

(ace.), 
chapter, a. (of a hook) Stapitd, 

n. 1. 
character, a. (qucditiea) (SfynaU 

tcr, m. 2. II (person) ^tt^ 

jMi^tdt, f. 4. 
characteristic, a. d^arafterlfttfd^e 

(gigcnfd^aft,/. 4. 
charm, a. 3<tuber, m. || (crf- 

^ocfum) 9icij, Siebrrij, m. 2. 



charm, v. (be))aubem, rctien. 

charming, a. begaubemb, reigenb. 

check, a. (atop) (Sin^It, m., 
^emmung, /. 4. ||to hold, 
keep in — , im 3aunie ^Itm,* 

cherish, v. l^egen. 

chief, a. J^uptfttd^Ud^. I — ^ly, 

ad. mdftend, l^auptfdd^U^. 
child, a. Stinh, n. 3. 
childhood, a. Stmhf^dt, f. 4. 
choose, V. (aud)n)tt^(en. 
chorus, a. (aingera) (S^or, m. 2*. 
christening, a. 2:aufc,/. 4. ) — 

cake, Xauf hidden, m. 1. 
church, a. Jtird^e,/. 4. 
circle, a. Stxd^, m. 2. 
circumstance, a. Umftanb, m. V. 

II— s, pL Umftttnbc, SJcrlJttlt- 

niffe, n. pZ. || under present 

— s, untcr ben gcgenrtttrtlgcn 

25er^ttltniffcn. 
city, a. <Stabt, @ro6ftabt, /. ^T. 

II— girl, ©tttbtcrin, /. 4. 
civil, a. btlrgerttd^, jttoil. D — 

service, ^t^i^^^^^ltung, /. 

Il(mannera) l^dflid^. 
civiUty, a. $fi|lid^!eit, artigfcit, 

/. 4. 
claim, V. in 2lnfprud^ neljmcn,* 

forbcm, tocrlangcn. 
clash, a. (conflict) liCBiberftreit, 

m. 2. 
clash, V. (collide) gufammen^ 

ftofecn.* II (interfere) im 

©iberfprud^ ftclftcn* (^. or f.) 

or gcratcn* (f.) (with, mit). 
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dass, a. St\a\\t,f, 4. 

classic, a. flaffif^. 

cleanse, v. rdnigm. 

clear, a. ^fl, flat. | (lucid) 

bcutltc^. 
dear, V. (to — out, audrttumen. 
dergyman, s. ©eiftUd^er, m. 1., 

^farrcr, m. 1. 
clever, a. (inteUigent) gefd^eit, 

geiftreid^, flug. 
cliff, 8. ^i\ppt,f. 4., ^tl]m, m. 1. 
climax, a. (fig.) 0$ipfe(, m. 1., 

^itd^fter ©tab, m. || (drama) 

i^bf^tipmitt, m, 2. 
climb, v. erfllmmcn,* crftdgcn.* 
dose, a, ©d^Iug, m. 2f,y (Sitbe, 

n. ipL -n). 
close, a. a7u2 ad. (accurate) ge« 

nau. II (care/iiZ) emflg, dfrig. 
clothes, dotfaing, a. Stidh, n. 3. 

(pZ.). 
coarse, a. htch, grob. 
collision, 8. ^ufammenftog, m. 2". 

II C/i^.) ©Ibcrftrdt, m. 
Cologne, npr. JtOIn, n. 
color, 8. garbe,/. 4. 
come, V. fommcn* ((.)• II to — 

to pass, fid^ gutragm,* ge- 

fd^el^cn* (f.). II — from, (orig- 

inate) mtfprtngcn. 
comedy, a. StomiShit, f. 4., 2u\U 

fpid, n. 2. 
comic(al), a. lomifd^. 
command, a. ^efel^I, m. 2., Huf« 

trag, m. 2''. H (military) 

Obcrbcfc^l. || at — , ouf ©c* 



comment, v. ^tnn)dfen* (on, 

auf ace.). 
commentator, a. Commentator, 

m. 2., 2(u«legcr, m. 1. 
commit, v. begel^en,* berilben. 
common, a. (uaual)^tto'61jit\lidf, 

gemdn. 
companion, a. ©enoffe, m. 4. 
companionship, a. ©emdnfd^aft^ 

Ud^fdt, /. 4. 
company, a. ©cfcff fd^aft, /. 4. 
comparative, a. Derl^&ttitidm&Btg- 
compare, v. Dergldd^eit* (to, 

with, mtt). 
comparison, a. ^ergldd^, m. 2. 

I to draw, make a — , elnen 
Sergldd^ onftdlm. 

compass, a. Cretd, m. 2. || (fi/g.) 

©crdd^, m. 2. 
compel, V. gioingm.* 
complete, a. DoUftttrtbig. 
complete, t7. (finiah) DoIIenben. 
completion, a. SBoQenbung, /. 
complex a. gufammengefe^t. 

II (fi^-) fompUgicrt. 
comply, V. midfal^ren, nad^geben 

(dot.). ||to — with, (/uZ/iZ) 

crfttHcn. 
compose, v. (be author of) bcr* 

faffcn, bld^tcn. 
composition, a. (forming) ^u» 

fammcnfeljung,/. 4. || (work) 

©erf, n. 2. 
comprise, t;. dnfd^Uegen,* um* 

faff en. 
comrade, a. Aamerab, m. 4. 
conceal, v. berbergen.* 
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conceiye, v. (inveni) erfiimen.* 
conception, a, (idea) !^orftel' 

Ivm^ff. 4. I (judgment) Jluf- 

Mwng,/. 4. 
concern, v. (regard) ongel^,* 

betreffcit* I to — oneself 

witii, fid^ (Ummem um . . ., 

M befd^ttftigm mit. 
concerning, prp. fiber, um. 
conclusion, e. Sc^Iug, m. 2f. 

I to draw a — , einoi ©d^Iug 

}ie^en. 
condusiTely, ad. flbeqeugenb, 

enbgiilttg. 
condemn, v. toerurteilen. 
condition, a. ^efc^ffm^eit, /., 

3uftanb, m. 2''. 
conduct, 8. (behavior) $3etraQen, 

«. I (of affairs) gcttung, /. 4. 
conduct, V. (lead) ftt^ren, ge« 

letten. 
confess, v. gefte^,* befeimen.* 
confession, 8. ©eftttnbntd, n. 2. 

B (rc%.) «cl*tc, / 4. 
confidence, s. (trust) ^ertroum, 

n. (in, lu, auf, ace.). l|to 

place, put, repose — in, ^Btt^ 

troum auf . . . (ace.) \t%m. 
confident, a. (positive) llber< 

jeugt. II (trusting) guDerftd^t- 

m. 
confinned, a. befttttigt. 
conflict, 8. (common) 3ufain« 

menftoS, wi. 2^. (drama) 

^onflift, m. 2. 
conflict, V. tolbcrftrdtcn.* 
conflicting, a. loiberfpted^enb. 



confront, v. entgcQentretm* (f.) 

(dot,), 
confusion, s. SeriDtmtng,/. 
congenial, a, (kindred) getftc6« 

bemumbt. | (aympcUhetic) 

pimpat^lfdj. 
connect, v. berbinben.* | (asso- 

date) berfnttpfm. I be — ed 

with, in 3ufantTnen^g 

ftc^en* (^. or f.) (mit). 
connection, 8. jufammen^ctim, 

m., ©cjic^g,/. 4. 
conscious, a. beiougt. ||to be, 

feel — of, ttberjcugt fdn bon, 

fid^ beteugt fdn (^en.). 
consent, s. (Sinmitligung, 3^' 

ftimmung, /. 4. 
consequence, s. (importance) 

mi^^ldt, $3ebeutung, /. 4. 

I of no — , unrtid^tig, unbe* 

beutenb. 
consider, v. (estimate) betrad^ten 

(as, aid . . . ace,). || (take 

into account) crmttgm, In 33e* 

trad^t )te^.* Jt (think over) 

ilberlegen. 
considerable, a. betrttc^tlld^, be* 

beutenb. 
consist, V. befte^en* (of, an*). 
console, v. trOften. 
constant, a. (unchanging) be« 

ftttnbig. || (unceasing) fott« 

iDttl^renb/ unaufl^brUd^. 
constraint, s. IDrucf, m. \\ (re- 
straint) 53cfcjranfung, /. 4. 

iicqmpulsion) S^^^g/ ^• 
construct, v. (fig.) erfinnen.* 
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cooantt, V. (oak advice cf) mn 
9tat frogoi, gu 9tate ^i^tn* 
(about, ttber ace,). |(re/er 

consuniinate, a. t>oIIciibet 
contact, «. $3crli^ruiiQ, /. 4. 

contain, v. oit^tm.* 
contempt, «. ^Sercu^tintg, ®t^ 

content, contents, a. 3n]^t, m. 
contest, «. Skttfptd, m. 2. 
continual, a. forttoftl^eiib, be« 

ftftnbig, itnntec toieber. 
continuation, 8. S^^^^fir/- 4- 
continue, v. fortfe^, cnidfft^m. 
contrary, s. !£BiberfpieI, n. 2., 

©egentetl, m. 2. | on tiie — . 

int ©egmteU. 
contrast, 8. ^ottttdfi, tn. 2., 

®egmfa|}, m. 2". |in — , 

im @egmfa|}. 
contribution, 8. ^dtrog, m. 2". 
control, «. {restraint) Stocm^, 

m. I {authority) ®ema\i, f. 
control, V, {restrain) etnfd^rftn^ 

fen. 
convalescence, s. ©enefung,/. 
convent, s. jtlofter, n. 1^. 
conventional, a. {customary) 

l^fdmmltd^, lonDentiotiell. 

II (^.) atttttfilid^. 
conventionality, s. Storvata* 

ti(m(alttat), /. 4., bad ^ergc* 

brad^te (a. as 8.)- 
conversation, 8. Unter^tung, 

/. 4., ®cfprttc^, n. 2. 



convene, v. fu^ imted^tot,* 

oonvktion, a. {sentence) Sentr« 

tdlung, /. 4. I (per8tia8um) 

flbcrjoigung, /. 4: 
convince, v. fibergeugm, fiber* 

ffl^eiL 
cool, a. fO^. 
coolness, a. ftfi^e,/. 
copy, 8. Slbfi^ft, /. 4. | (tmi- 

toHan) iRiui^bUbung, /. 4., 

Slbbilb, n. 3. 
cordial, a. {hearty) l^Hd^. 
comer, a. (Sdt,f. 4. 
correspond, v. {agree) flbereiiu 

fHmmen (with, mit), ent* 

fpre^en (to, dot,). 
correspondence, a. {congntUy) 

flbereinfHmTnimg,/. I {letters) 

$riefmc«(fel, m. 1. 
corroborate, v. beft&tigen. 
costume, a, ^nui^t,/. 4. 
council, 8. ^ai, m. 
count, 8. {tiite) @taf, m. 4. 
count, V. gOl^IeiL | (be of valve) 

ad^Ieit, in« ©eloid^t fallen* (f.). 
country, a. (^egenb,/. 4., Sonb, 

n. 2. or 3''. 1 — girl, gonb* 

mfibc^en, n. 1. I seat, a, 

Sonbl^d, n. 3"^., Sonbfl^, 

m. 2. 
couple, 8. $aar, n. 2. jja — 

of days, ein paar ^age. 
course, a, {direction) S^id^tung, 

/. 4. I {progress) gortfd^ritt, 

m. 2., gortgang, m. i{of 

time) Serlouf, m. jj — of 
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action, ^anblungdtoetfe. I of 
— , natttrltd^, fdbftoerftanblid^. 

court, 8. $of, m. 2^. || (of a 
sovereign) ^of . I — of Jus- 
tice, ®td^tfX)ol m. 2"., ®e» 
ridjt, n. 2. ||at — , &ci ^ofe. 
J — life, ^oflcbm, n. 

courtier, s. ^dfltng, m. 2. 

crafty, a. fd^Iou, Uftig. 

crane, 8. Stxariid^, m. 2. J swarm 
of — s, Stxanid^^dftoaxm, m. 2". 

creation, s. ©(i^dpfuno, /• 4. 
II (production) (Srgeugnid, n. 2. 

creative, a. fd^dpferifd^. 

credit, s. (honor) (Sfyct, fLxux* 
(eimimg, /. 4. ||to do one 
— , (&fjict madden (dot,), jur 
(S^e geretd^m (dot.). 

crime, s, ^Bttbttifytti, n. 1., 
'grebd, m. 1. 

cripple (d), a. lai^m, Derfrttppdt. 

criticize, v. fritifierm. (Uame) 
tobeln. 

criticism, s. j^rttif, /. 4. 

cross, 8. ^reug, n. 2. 

cross, V. ilberfetjen (eep.), 

crowd, 8. aWcngc, /. || (throng) 
©ebrftnge, n. 

crowd, V. (press) brftngen. I (fiU) 
(flber)fttacn. 

crown, V. frfincn (as, gu). || (fig.) 
bic Orotic auffc^cn (dot.). 

crowning, s. ^rfinung, /. 4. 

cruelty, s. ©raufamfelt, /. 4. 

crusade, s. Stxta^u^, m. 2^. 

crusader, s. ^reugfal^rer, m. 1. 

cry, 8. (exclamation) ^d)vd, 



m. 2. I — for help, ^Uferuf, 

m. 2. 
cumulative, a. Derftttrfenb. 

II (met;.) plO^i^ lolrlenb. 
cuiming, s. ©d^Ioul^ett, Sift,/. 
current, a. fltegenb. l(Jig.) 

(present) gegenlodrtig. ||(<^ 

money) gangbar. ) (general) 

umlaufenb. 
curtain, s. ^orl^ong, m. 2", 

II to raise the — , ben !^or^ng 

au^ie^m.* 



dagger, 8. ^otd^, m. 2. 

daily, a. and ad. tftgli^. 

danger, s. ©efal^r,/. 4. 

dangerous, a. gefftl^Hd^. 

dare, v. mageit. 

darken, v, Derbunldn. 

daughter, 8. %odfttx,f. l^ 

dawn, 8. iD^orgen, m. 1., Xaged^ 
(mbru(i^, m. I at — , »or, bci 
^age^onbtud^. 

day, 8. Stag, m. 2. 

dead, a. tot. 

deal, 8. Jlnjtt^I,/. || a great — , 
Did, )>ie(e«. 

deal, V. (distribute) tetlen. ||to 
— with, belftonbeln, fld^ be* 
faffeti (mit). 

dear, a. Ueb, teuer. 

death, 8. ^ob, m. || ^war- 
rant, sentence, Xobt9ux» 

tell, m. 2. II to die the — , 
be« Zobi9 fterben* (f.). 

debt, 8. ©d^ulb,/. 4. 
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decade, s. !Defdbc, /. 4,, Saift* 
idfot, n. 2. 

deceit, «. $dttcu%, m. 2., gift,/. 

decdye, v. tfiufd^, betrflgoi.* 

decide, v. entfd^ben,* bcfttnt' 
men, fl(( entfc^etben* (on, 
ttber ace.). 

decided, o. aitf(i^ttben, befttmmt 

decisive, a. entf(i^etbenb. || (of 
manner) oitfc^ttben. 

dedazation, a. (ZTrfldrung,/. 4. 

declare, v. erflftrett. 1 (main- 
tain) be^auptm. 

deem, v. ^ten fttr. 

deep, a. tief, grttnbUd^. 

deepen, v. Derttefen. 

defeat, s. 92ieber(Q6e, /. 4. 

defect, 8. SRatigd, m. 1^. 
KfavU) Seller, wi. 1. 

defense, «. ^Oerteibigimg, /. || In 
— of, 3ur SJttl^tfcrtigimg (gen.), 

define, v. beftimmen, feftftellen. 

defy, V. Zxo^ bictm* (dot.). 
H (challenge) forbem. 

degree, «. (step) @tufc, /. 4. 
IK^arfe) ®rab, m. 2. |by 
— «, attnitt^Ud^. II to a cer- 
tain — , bl« gu cincm ge* 
iDtffen @rabe. || to take one's 
— , promotoicrcn. 

dejected, a. niebergefd^Iagen. 

dejection, s. iRiebergefd^Iagen^ 

deliberately, a/f. mtt ^oxhtha^t, 

obfid^tltd^, audfttl^rUd^. 
deliverance, s. $3efreiunQ, (Sr« 

Ififung,/. 4. 



delivery, s. Sefretung, / | (style 

of speaking) l^Sortrog, m. 2*., 

SBiebergobe, /. 4. 
demand, a. (datm) ^cge^reit, 

^Qkriongoi, n. 1. 
demand, v. t>er(aitgen, forbem. 
denounce, v. (accuse) an^eigen. 
depart, v. (go away) loegge^* 

(f.), obretfen (f.). i (desist) 

abmeic^en* ([.) (from, Don). 
department, s. Sbteilung, /. 4. 

t (sphere) gac^, n. 3'., ®c- 

biet, n. 2. 
departure, s. S(bretfe, /. 4., iQ^cg* 

gang, m. 2''. 
depend, v. (he dependent) db* 

^ftngen, ab^&ngig fetn (on, 

Don). 
dependent, a. (of persons) ah* 

l^ftngig (on, Don). 
deprive, v. beraubcn (of, gen.). 

l(jtar.) entfe|}cn (of, gen.). 

I — of a position, abfe|}cn. 
depth, 8. Xlefe, /. 4. 
descend, v. ^inabfommen* (f .), ah^ 

ftctgen (f.). II (drama) — ^ing 

action, fallenbe ^anblung,/. 4. 
descriptive, a. befd^reibenb, er« 

Ittutemb. 
desert, v. Derlaffen,* im ©tidje 

laffcn.* 
desirable, a. iDllnfti^endmert. 
desire, s. ©unfd^, m. 2"., 55cr* 

Icmgen, n. 1., ^tfyx\vi(i)t, f. 

(for, nac^). 
despair, s. ^ergmeiflung, $off« 

nung^Iofigfeit, /. 4. ||to 
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drive to — , jur ^itoeifluiiQ 

brinfloi* (ace.). 
desperation, s. ^ergmeiflung, /. 
despicable, a. k)ertt(j^tli(^. 
despise, v. Derad^ten. 
destroy, v. gecfUiren. I (annv- 

hUcUe) \>tcnid^ten. 
destruction, s. Sl^ttni^tan%, f. 
destructive, a. DerberbH(i^, fd^ttb* 

detail, 8. (Sin^d^t,/. 4. 
determination, a. (settling) ^t» 

ftimmung, (Sntf(i^eibimg, /. 4. 

II (decmon) (2httf(i^Iu6, $3e- 

fd^Iufe, m. 2". 
determine, v. (condude) beftint' 

men. || (influence) beftimmen. 

II (decide) fid^ entfd^Uegen. 
determined, a. mtf(i^Ioffen (to, 

detest, V. Derabfd^eum. 
develop, v. cntttideln, mtfaltcn. 
development, a. (Shtttoicflung, 

deviate, v. abmeid^m* (f.) (from, 

Don). 
deviation, a. Sbmeid^ung, /. 4. 
devote, v., to — oneself to, fid^ 

koibmen (dot.), fid^ befd^ttftigen 

mlt. 
devoted, a. (attached) ergeben 

(daJt.). 
devotion, a. (act) Wiimyxa%, 

f. 4. II (attachmefd) (Stgeben^ 

WJ' 4. 
die, V. ftcrben* (f.), im @tcrbcn 
(iegm* (f.). 



difference, a. Unterfd^eb, m. 2., 

$erf(^tebm]^t, /. 4. 
different, a. Derfd^ieben, anber. 
difilcult, a. fd^mer, fd^teierig. 

II to make — ^ erfd^toeren. 
difficulty, a. ©d^telerigleit, /. 4. 

II (ch^le) ^inbemid, n. 2. 
dim, a. (obacured) bllfter, bunfd. 

y (indiatinct) bigg, unbcutlid^. 
direction, 8. 9{td^tung, /. 4. 

y (manoj/eTTtent) Sdtung, /. 4. 
disadvantage, 8. 92ad^tei(, m. 2. 
disappear, v. Derfd^minben* (f.). 
disappoint, v. enttttufd^en. 
discipline, a. (training) ^{9* 

atpttn, /. 4., 3ud^t, /. D (putir 

iahment) $3e[trQfung, 3^4^^' 

gimg, /. 4. 
disclose, v. (uncover) aufbedfm. 

I (pMiah) offmbaren, ent* 
ffiiUttt. 

discover, v. (di8c2o«e) oufbedtm. 

II (^wd) entbedfen, finbm.* 
discovery, a. (Shttbecfung, /. 4. 
discreditable, a. une^ren^ft (to, 

fttr). . 
discuss, V. erdrtem, befpred^en.* 
discussion, a. (Srdrterung, 9t* 

fprcd^ung, /. 4. 
disdain, v. Derfd^mtt^en. 
disfigure, v. entftellen. 
disgrace, a. ©d^onbe, /. 4. (to, 

fttr). II (disfavor) Ungnabe, /. 
disguise, a. (dreaa) ^erfldbimg, 

/.4. 
disgusted, a. mttbe, ttberbrttffig 

(gen.). 
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disinherit, v. enterben. 
dispense, v, {diatriimte) \itttA* 

len. I to — with, mtbd^ren, 

k)er}id^teit auf (ace.). 
display, v. }ur ^<Sfau trogen,* 

getgai. 
diq^lease, v. mii^aUm* (dot-), 

9)>H6fatten trregen. 
disquisition, s. Unterfud^im,/. 4. 
disregard, a. ^dfia(i)txm%, f. 4. 
disregard, v. ntigad^tm, auger 

ad^t laffen.* 
dissuade, v. (one from a thing) 

obbringcn,* abraten* (Don). 
distance, s. (Shttfemimg, / 4. 

I at a — , Don meitem, Don 
fernc. 

distant, a. (remote) entfemt, 
todt 

distinct, a. (different) Derf(i^tebm. 

distinguish, v. (discriminate) 
imtcrfd^ribcn.* || (see) crfcn* 
ncn,* feljcn,* bcmerfcn. || (no- 
ticCf make eminent) au^ietd^* 
nen. 

distinguished, a. l^Dorragenb. 

distracted, a. gerriffen. 

distraction, s. (change) 3erftreu« 
img, /. 4. 

disturb, v. (confuse) DertDirrcn.* 

II (annoy) ft5rm. 

divide, v. tetlen. || (separate) 
trcnncn. 

do, V. tun,* madden. |j — vio- 
lence, ©eiDQlt rnitun* (c^.)- 
II to — a deed, eine Stat be« 
gcl^en.* 



doctor, a. ^oftor, m. (-6, pL 
-oi) l(pfiyncian)fLtit,m.2f. 

document, a. !£)ofunient, n. 2., 
Urfunbe,/. 4. 

documentary, a. urfunblid^. 
I — evidence, 9ttod9mait^ 
rialien, pi. 

doom, a. Untergong, m. | (sen^ 
tence) Urteil, n. 2. 

double, V. (muUiply by two) 
(fid^) Derbo))pdn. 

doubt, 8.' S^^^^f ^- I- 

doubt, v. (dithelieve) nttgtraum 
(dot.). (suspect) bcikodfeln. 

doubtless, a. gteeifeHod. 

dozen, a. ^bnl^txCii, n. 2. 

drama, s. ^ama, n. (-ad, pi. 
-en), ©d^aufpiel, n. 2. 

dramatic(al), a. bramatifd^. 

dramatist, s. ^ramatiler, Sd^* 
fptelbid^ter, m. 1. 

draw, v. (2>i/tt) giel^en.* || — com- 
parisons, !^ergleid^e iit^fm.* 

drawing, s. (putting) S^^^r 
n. 1. I (sketch) 3^<^^/ 
/. 4. II — ^room, s. ©efeS* 
fd^af tdgimmer, n. 1., @aIon,m. 

dream, v. trfiumen (of, Don). 
i (imagine) fid^ etmad trftU' 
men (affen. 

dress, s. Slnjug, m. 2^"., i^Ieib, 
n. 3. 

drift, «. (direction) Sauf, m. 2*., 
Sild^tung, /. 4. || (o/ a cur- 
rent) ©trflmund,/. 4. 

drive, V. trelben* (to, gu). I|to 
— out, audtrelbcn,* Deriagen. 
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droll, a. broQig, (omifd^. 
drown, to be — ed, v, crtrlnfen* 

(f.). 
due, a, {owing) fd^ulbig. || it is — 

to him, e» ift i^m gu Derbonfoi. 
duke, 8. ^ergOQ, m, 2f, 
dukedom, 8. ^ecio^tam, n. 4. 
dull, a. (stupid) bumm. 
during, prp. lottl^rcnb. 
dusk(y), a. bttmmerig. 

I (gloomy) bflfter. 
dust, 8. @taub, m. 
duty, «. "^fiidft, f. 4. (to, gegm). 

I (respects) (S^rerbietung, /. 



eager, a. begierig (about, for, 

auf, nad^). 
early, a. and ad. fvVif), frU]^)eitig. 

g — in the morning, frlll^' 

morgeitd, in aSer %x^t, 
earth, 8. (Srbe,/. 4. 
east, 8. Often, m. 
easy, a. leici^t. || (unconstrained) 

ungqteungen. I (weUrfitting) 

beguem. 
eat, V. effm.* ||to — one's 

heart out, fid^ (Dor ©ram) 

t>erie]^cn. 
edge, 8. (brink) ^onte, /. 4. 

n (extreme part) iRanb, m. 3*. 
edition, s. Slu^abe,/. 4. 
educate, v. (train) ergtel^en,* 

bilben. || (teach) unterrid^ten. 
educated, a. gebKbet. 
education, s. (Srgie^ung, S&iU 

bung,/. 4. 



effect, 8. )2Birfung,/. 4. 

effectiveness, <. ISBirffamfeit, 
/.4. 

effort, 8. Hnftrcngung, /. 4., Ce* 
ftrcbcn, n. 1. 

eight, a. a^t 

eighty, a. ad^tjig. 

either, pr. etner, eine, eind Don 
bdbcn. II — , c, entJDeber, \d 
c9 (literary style), 

element, s. (Slement, n. 2. 

elimination, s. Hu^fd^eibung,/. 4. 

elucidate, v. aufflttren, erlttutem. 

emotion, s. ©emlltdbeteegung, 
/.4. 

emotional, a. ®efU]^(««, @emflt«- 
(in composition). || — pleas- 
ure, feelifd^ed )2Bo^IgefaIIen, 
n. 1. 

emperor, 8. jtatfer, m. 1. 

empire, 8. ^aifertetd^, n. 2. 

enable, v. beftt^tgen. 

enclose, v. etnfd^Uegen.* 

encotnagement, s. (Smtutigung, 
@unft, S<'^^^^^# Unter* 
mung, /. 4. 

end, 8. (2htbe, n. 4. I (object) 
3id,n. 2., abpd^t,/. 4. II — 
and aim, 3^(cf unb ^itU || in 
the — , am (gnbc, gum ©cjlufe. 

end, V. intr. mblgen, auf]^5ren. 

endanger, v. gefttl^rben, ©efal^r 
broljcn (dat.)f imp. (c« brol^t 
mtr ®t\Qfyc burd^). 

ending, 8. (end) (Snbe, n. 4., 
®d^Iu6, m. 2*. 

endless, a. enblod. 
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endow, v, audftattm. 

energy, «. (Shtecfiie, /. 4., ZaU 

fraft, /. 2r, y creative — , 

fdjapferiWe firaft, /. 2". 
engage, v. (occupy) befc^fifttgen. 

I (attract) in Slnfpnic^ ne^« 

men.* | (hold the aUerUion) 

feffdn, intcrefflercn. 
engagement, a, (tf marriage) 

SSerlobimg, /. 4. (to, mit). 
England, npr. (Snglanb, n. 
enhanae," v. fteigem, erl^^, 

Dergrdgent. 
enjoy, v. (delight in) geniegm,* 

fi4 erfreuen an (dat,). 
enjoyment, 8. ©mug, m. 2^., 

grcubc, /. 4. 
enliven, v. beleben. 
ennoble, v. (fig.) oerebdn. 
enough, ad. genug. I that is 

— for me, bad gcnflgt mix. 
enrich, v. bctdc^em. 
enter, v. geljen* (f.) in, dntretcn* 

(f.) in (ace.), bctretcn. y (j)en&- 

trate) dnbringen* (f.) in (ace.). 
enthusiasm, s. (Sntfyi\ia^mu^, m., 

53cgdftcrung, /. 
entrance, s. (entry) (Sintritt, 

m. 2. II (solemn entry) <Sin« 

jug, m. 2r. 
entrust, v. anDertrauen, betrauen 

(with, mit). 
enumerate, v. aufgftl^Ien. 
episode, s. (Spifobe,/. 4. || (inci- 
dent) 3h)if(l^cnfaa, m. 2". 
equal, a. gldd^. || — ^ly, ad, 

ebenfo, g(d(^. 



equerry, a. StoQmdfier, m. 1. 

I — of the court, ^offtall' 

mdfter. 
error, «. 3rrtum, n. 3'., %^ltc, 

m. 1. 
escape, v. entfommen* (f.) 

(from, and), y entgel^* (f.) 

(dot.), fidj ent^iel^.* 
especial, a. befonber, fyxupifHd^* 

lid^. y — ^ly, ad. befonber*. 
essence, s. (chief part) l£Befen, 

n. 1., ^eni, m. 2. 
essential, a. koefentlid^, erforber« 

lid^. 
establish, v. (found) errid^ten, 

grlbtben. || (law) feftftellen. 
established, a. beftel^enb. 
estrange, v. entfremben (tram, 

Don or dat.). 
eternal, a. eioig. 

even, ad. gerabe, eben, fdbfi, fc^on. 
evening, s. Sbenb, m. 2. 
event, s. (Sreignid, n. 2. 
ever, ad. (always) immer. 

y (continitaUy) beftttnbig, ftetd. 

II (at any time) {t, {emaU. 1 for 

— , fttr immer, auf immer. 
every, a. and pr. jeber, iebe, {cbed. 

y — day, tttgUd^, atte 2:age. 

y — thing, atte«. y —where, 

ad. ilberaS. 
evidence, s. (proof) ^md9, 

m. 2. II (documents) ^ttod^ 

material, n. (pi. -4en). 
evil, 8. (bad) $3dfe, a. as s. 

I good and — , ®ut unb !60[e. 
exact, a. genau. 
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exaggerate, v. ilbertretben.* 
example, s. {sample) iD^ufter, 

n. 1. . II (instance) ©eifpici, 

n. 2., gaff, m. 2". 
exceedingly, ad. augerorbentlicl^, 

ttugerft. 
exception, 8. Hudna^me, /. 4. 

II with the — of, au^genom* 

mm (ace.). 
exchange, v. (barter) taufd^en, 

kDed^feln. 
exciting, a. trregenb. I (drama) 

— force or impulse, bad er« 

regenbe WHommt, n. 2. 
exclamation, s. Hudruf, m. 2. 
excursion, a. (digression) W)' 

fdJlDcifung, /. 4. || (raynftte) 

au«flu0, m. 2r. 
execute, v. (perform) oudfUl^ren. 

II (kOl) ^inrtd^ten. 
execution, s. (performance) 

audfttljrung, /. 4. || (of deaih 

sentence) ^inrid^tung, /. 4. 
executioner, s. Renter, m. 1. 
exercise, v. (employ) gebtaud^en. 

I (perform) audllben. 
exertion, 8. ^nftrmgung, /. 4. 
exhibit, v. (s^iou?) seigm. 
exhibition, 8. (showing) 3^0^/ 

n. 1. I (anTUTuncem^n/) $3e« 

funbuttg,/. 4. 
exist, V. epiftleren, bcftc^en.* 
existence,' s. Cjrlftcnj, /., 3)afcltt, 

n., Sebcn, n. 1. 
existing, a. befte^enb. 
expect, V. ermartm. || (think) 

Dermuten, benTm.* 



expectancy, expectation, s. 
(hope) (grrtartung, /. 4. (of, 
auf ace), ^offnung, /. (of, 
auf ace). 

expedition, s. (speed) ©d^neUtg* 
ttit, f. II (journey, voyage) 
.ga^rt, Untemcl^mimg, /. 4., 
aiudflug, m. 2''. 

experience, s. (Srfa^rung,/. 4. 

experience, v. erfa^rm.* || (suf- 
fer) crlctbcn,* eritben, bur^« 
madden (sep.). 

experiment, s. SBerfud^, m. 2. 

explain, v. erflftren. 

explanation, s. (STflttrung, /. 4. 

expose, t7. Qudfe^en, pr?t^eben.* 

exposition, s. (Sinleitung^ /. 4. 
II (drama) iSjpofttion, /. 4. 

exposure, s. Hudfetjung, /. 4., 
aWangcI, m. 1"., (Sntbc^rung, 
/. 4. IKrcw^oiion) (Sntl^ttl* 
lung, (Sntlartoung, /. 4. 

express, v. (declare) au^bvUdttt, 
fiufeem. II to — oneself, fld^ 
midbrttdCen. 

expression, 8. (declaration) jtuge^ 
rung, /. 4., Jlu«brud, m. 2". 
g (it?ord, phrase) Sudbrud. 

exquisite, a. ouderlefen, au^e* 
getd^et. 

extensive, a. au^ebel^nt. 

extent, s. (compass) SBette, 
®r56e, /. 4., Umfang, m. 2". 
II (degree) ®rab, m. 2., iWafe, 
n. 2. II to a certain — , bid 
gu etnem geiotffen ©robe, ge« 
kDiffermagoi. 
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extravagant, a. {excessive) flbet' 

mftgig. 
extreme, a. dugerft. I (most 

intense) dugerft, 4d(!(ft. 
extricate, v. ^audreigen,* fret* 

tnac^m. 
eye, «. atuge, n. (jd. atugcn). 



fable, A. S<^6cl, (Srbic^tung, /. 4. 

I (legend) ©age, /. 4. 
face, 8. (visage) ©eflc^t, n. 3., 

antUft, n. 2. 
facial, a. ©efic^td^ (in composi- 
tion). 
fact, 8. Satfac^e, /. 4. gfrom 

— ^, au« bet ®ef(^i(^te. (in 

— , in ber 2:at. 
faded, a. t)er6IU^t. 
fall, V. (miscarry) migUngen* 

(f.), feWc^lagm (f.) (scp.), 

(bo<^ impers.) (he — s, e* 

mt§Ungt i^m). 
failure, s. (want of success) 2Sl\i* 

UtiQcn, n. 1 ., ge^lft^lag, m. 2'^. 
faith, s. (loyalty) Zxmt, f. 

i(relig.) ©laube, m. (-cn«, 

-en), (break — , treulod 

fein. 
faithful, a. iipcixd), treu. 
fall, 8. 5aH, m. 2''. I (awfe/mn) 

$erbft, m. 2. 
fall, V. fallen,* ftlirgen. ||to — 

on, (attack) angreifen,* on* 

fallen.* 
false, a. falfc^ (to, gegen). 
fame, s. dtuf^m, m. 



familiar, a. (intimate) t)ertraut. 

g (loeU-known) mol^Ibefannt. 
familiarity, s. (knowledge) $e« 

fonntf(^ft, 35ertraut^eit, /. 4. 

(with, ntit). 
family, s. %amilit,f. 4. 
famous, a. bertt^ntt (for, megen). 
fanaticism, s. gonatidmud, m. 
fancy, 8. (imagination) (SivbiU 

bung(«fraft),/., ^^intafle,/. 4. 
fancy, v. (imagine) fi(^ t)or' 

fteKen, fit^ benfen.* 
far, a. fern, entfemt. | (far off) 

toett. |(6i/ /ar) mett, bei 

Jocitem. || reaching, toeit* 

retd^enb. 
farm, s. &ut, n. 3^., i^aueml^f, 

m. 2". 
fashion, s, 9Wobe, /. 4. g (form) 

gorm, /. 4. g in a — , ouf 

eine SBetfe. 
fatal, a. (deadly) geffi^rltc^, t)er« 

berbU(^. g (ruinous) unl^U 

t)0ll. 

fate, s. (destiny) ©d^tctfal, ©e** 

fc^tcf, n. 2. 
father, «. SBater, m. 1". 
favor, 8. ©unft, /. SBo^Imotten, 

n. 1. g(materiaZ) Unter«» 

ftilftung, /. 4., ©c^u^, m. 

g in — of, gu ©unften (gen.). 
favor, V. begftnftigen. (show 

partiality to) beDorgugen (ace.). 
favorable, a. (friendly) freunb* 

Ud^, gekoogen, gllnftig (to, dai.). 
favorite, s. (person) Siebling, 

©ttnftUng, m. 2. 
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fear, «. gurd^t,/., 8lngft, m. 2". 

fear, v. fUrc^teit, fic^ filrd^ten 
(k)or, dot.), 

feature, s. (of the face) ®efi(^td« 
i«9f 3«9/ »w. 2". II (charao- 
teristic) MtclxmX, n. 2. 

feel, V, {perceive) fttl^lcn, cmp* 
flnben. || (he touched by) fic^ 
ju ^crgcn ne^mcn.* ||to — 
to be, empfinbeit aid (ace.). 

feeling, s. (Smpfinbung, /. 4., 
©eftt^I, n. 2. 

feverish, a. fiebcrfronf. || (fig.) 
flcbcrl^ft. 

few, a. toml9(e). 

fiance (e), a. SBerlobte, a. as s. 

fiction, 8. (invention) Qcrbtc^« 
tutiQ, (grfinbunQ, /. 4. 

fictitious, a. erbtd^tet. 

field, 8. gdb, n. 3. ||— of 
battle, ©d^Iad^tfelb. i(fig.) 
©cbtct, n. 2. 

figure, 8. gomi, /. 4. || (s/iape 
o/ the body) gifiur, ©cftolt, 
/. 4. 

fill, V. (make full) fiXUtn. || (en- 
tirely occupy) crfllttcn. ||to 
— in, ou«faacn. ||to — 
out, aud« or DoQfttKeit. 

final, a. (vUimately) (e^t, enbUd^. 
II (decisive) cntf(^cibcnb, enb* 
gtiltig. II— ly, ad. gulcfet, 
fc^UegUd^, enblid^. 

find, V. finbcn.* ||to — out, 
^croudbcfommcn,* cntbedfcn. 

finish, V. (complete) bembigen, 
))oIlenbm. 



fire, V. (kindle) ongttnbm. 1 (fig.) 

entftammm, anfeucm. 
first, a. and ad. erft. || — , ad. 

gucrft, erftcn«. ||at (the) — , 

anfongd, anfttnglic^. || for the 

— time, gum crften SWoI. 
fixed, a. feft, ft|r. 
flatter, v. fc^meic^eln (dot.). 
flee, V. flic^cn* (f.), mtflie^en* 

(f.) (from, dot.), 
fleece, s. SBIied, n. 
flesh, 8. (and fig.) S^eifd^, n. 
flight, 8. (escape) glut^t,/. 
flock, 8. (of birds) ijlug, 

©c^morm, m. 2". 
fluency, 8. ©elfiufigfdt, /. 4. 
flush, 8. (impulse) ^ufmaKung, 

/. 4. 
fly, V. fticgcn* (f.). 
focus, 8. ^rennpunft, m. 2. 
foible, s. ©(^tottc^c,/. 4., ©ritte, 

/. 4. 
follow, V. folgcn (dcrf.)- 
food, 8. ©peife, S^a^rung,/. 4. 
foot, 5. 5^6, rn. 2". ||on — , 

}u guge. II to fall at his 

feet, i^m gu gttScn fatten* (f.). 
for, prp. fttr. || — my part, 

Tncincrfctt*. || — instance, 

gum ©ctfptcl. II — , c. bcnn. 
forbid, V. (prohibit) Dcrbictcn* 

(dot. of person). 
force, 8. (power) 2Kac^t,/. 2". 
force, V. jtotngm.* 
foreboding, s. Wjimm%,f' 4. 
forecast, v. t)or]^er cnttocrfcn,* 

plmca. 
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foreign, a. frtnib. 

foreigner, a. Sudlftnber, m. 1., 

Srembe, a. ob fi. 
foreshadow, v. Dor^t anbeu* 

ten. 
forest, «. ©alb, m. 3*. 
foiget, V, t)crgcffen.* 
form, «. (shape) gorm, ©eftolt, 

/. 4. Uprose — , ?rofa* 

foffung, /. 4. g to give — 

to, ©eftalt k)er(et^en* (<2a<.)- 
former, a. (preceding) Dor^* 

gel^enb. || (past) frll^. I the 

— , bcr crftere, {mcr. 
fortress, s. gcftung,/. 4. 
fortunate, a. glUcflic^. | — ^ly, 

ad. glUdflic^ertoeife. 
fortmie, s. (luck) ®lVid, n. 

I (fate) &t\d)id, n. 2., ©(^idf* 
fol, n. 2r. KtoeaUh) Set* 
Tndgen, n. 1. 

fomid, V. (establish) erric^ten, 
grttiibm. II (endow) fttftm, 
grtlnbeit. 

fomidation, s. (fig.) ^rtlnbung, 
/. II (basis) ©runblogc, /. 4. 

II to lay the — of, bm ®runb 
legen p . . . 

fragment, s. iSBrud^ftUcf, gfrog- 

mcnt, n. 2. 
frame, s. Sdm, m. 2. I — of 

mind, (^timmultg, &tm1ii^ 

Dcrfaffung, /. 4. 
Fkance, npr. granfrdd^, n. 
frank, a. off en. 
free, v. befreien. 
French, a. fron^Oflfd^. 



frenzy, s, S^a^flnn, m., d^aferei, 

/. 4. 
frequent, a. ^ftufig. 
fresh, a. frifc^. I (new) neu. 
freshness, s. grlfc^e, /. 
friend, s. ifreimb, m. 2., gfreun* 

bin,/. 4. 
friendship, 8. greunbfd^aft,/. 4. 
from, pTT?. Don, t)on . . . 1^, 

au«, au« . . . ^eraud. I — 

the conversation, oud ber 

Unter^Itung. 
fulfil, V. erfflHen. 
full, a. 07k{ (Mi. t)oII. 1 (com- 

pleU) bSatg, t)oIIftttnbtg. 
function, s, (duty) ^ienft, 

m. 2. i(math.) Munition, 

/. 4. 
further, a. and ad. (mare re" 

mote) metter, entfemter. I ad- 

diHonal) metter. 
fury, s. (passion) S^ut,/. (the 

Furies, bie gurlen, /. pi. 
fuse, V. (melt) fc^mdjen.* 

II (unite) (fld^) Derft^mdjen.* 
futlHty, s. 9H4tigfdt, S[u«fl(^t9« 

loflgfdt, /. 4. 



gable, 8. ®ie&d, m. 1. 
gain, V. (xDin) gen)innen.* 
garb, s. Srac^t, Itldbung,/. 4. 
garden, s. fatten, m. l". 
garment, s. Stldb, n. 3., ®e* 

toonb, n. 3*., Slnjug, m. 2f. 
garrison, s. (nvU.) ©omtfon, 

©cfofeimg,/- 4. 
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gate, 8. Sot, n. 2. 

gay, a. ^iter. 

gaiety, 8. ^eiterfeit, /. iidis- 
sipation) ?uftborfcit, /. 4. 

general, 8. (mil.) General, 
m. 2". 

general, a. aUgemein. ||in — , 
Im affgcmdncn. 

generation, 8. (age) feneration, 
/. 4. 

generosity, 8. (nobility) (ShtU 
mut, m., ©rofimut, /. 

generous, a. grogmiltig, ebel* 
ntfttig; freigebtg. 

genius, 8. (faculty) (^tnit, n., 
lalent, n. 2. || poetic — , 
bt(^tertf(i^e ^egabung, /. 4. 

German, a. beutfc^. || (lan- 
guage) bad jDeutft^e. I (per- 
son) a. 08 8. !Deutf(^e. 

Germany, npr. ^eutfc^Ianb, n. 

gesture, s. ^ebftrbe, ^elDCgung, 
/. 4. 

get, V. befommcn,* er^tcn.* 
II to — at (find out) erfo^ren,* 
]^erau«befommen,* ergrftnben. 
II to — hold of, Derftc^en. 
II to — to know, fenncn Icmen. 

ghost, 8. (8oul) ®ee(e, /. 4. 
II (apparition) ®eift, m. 3. 

gifted, a. begabt. 

girl, 8. aWab(^en, n. 1. 

give, V. geben.* . || (bestow) t)cr» 
leil^,* erteilen. ||to — up 
(surrender) aufgeben,* l^tn* 
geben.* || to — an appoint- 
ment to, anfteKen (ace.). 



glad, a. (pleased) crfreut. | — ^ly, 

ad. gem. 
glance, s. (look) ^lid, Stretf* 

hlid, m. 2. g at a — , beim 

erften SlnbUcf . 
glitter, V. gU^cm, fd^immem. 

II C/iyO giftnjen. 
glow, 8. (fiu^) ®Iut, /. 4. 
go, V. gc^en* (f.), fasten* (f.), 

rdfen (f.), fid^ begebcn. ||to 

— on, meiterge^* (f.), ge* 

Weien* (f.). 
goad, V. antrciben,* anftad^eln. 
God, 8. ®ott, m. 3*. 
goddess, 8. ®0ttin, /. 4. 
good, a. gut, glltig, Itebend' 

toflrbig. || — , s. bod ®utc. 

II— s, ©liter, n. pi. || — 

and evil, Q^ut unb ®c^(e(!^t 

(inded.). 
government, 8. (direction) 9{e« 

glcrung, /. 4. 
governor, «. ^^errfc^cr, m. 1., 

?anbt)ogt, m. 2". 
grant, v. getott^ren. 
grass, 8. ®ra«, n. 3''., 9^afen, m. 
grateful, a. banfbar (dot.). 
grave, a. (serious) cmft. 
great, a. grofe. || (noble) toot* 

ne^m, ebel. || (famous) ht» 

ril^mt. II — ly, ad. in l^ol^em 

@rabc, fc^r. 
greatness, s. ®r56e, /. 
Greece, npr. ©ricc^enlanb, n. 
Greek, s. ©ricd^e, m. 4., @rle* 

(S)in,f 4. 
Greek, a. grtec^ifc^. 
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greet, tr. grtt§m, begrllgm. 
gross, a. (enomuma) ungel^euer, 

group, V. gruppieren, gufammen' 

jle^en.* 
grove, 8. ^ain, m. 2. 
grow, V. toad^fcn* (f.). 
guess, V. {divine) (er)rotcn.* 
guilt, 8, ^d)u\h,f. 4. 
gulden, 8, ©ulben, m. 1. 



hand, 8. $anb, /. 2". ||on the 
one, on the other — , ciner* 
fclW, onbrcrfclW. 

happiness, 8. &li!id, n. 

happy, a. glUdflic^. 

hard, a. ^ort. || (difficult) fd^mer, 
fd^tDimg. 

hardly, ad. (scarcely) taunt. 

hardy, a. frttftig, abge^ttrtet. 

harmony, 8. (Sintrac^t, /. 

hasten, intr. eilen (^. or f.), ft($ 
beeilen. 

hate, V. ^affen, Derabfd^euen. 

hatred, 8 $ag, m. 

have, V. ^abcn.* || (cause) laf* 
fen.* II — done, tun* laffcn.* 
II to — to, mtiffcn.* II to — 
much pleasure in doing it, 
flc^ frcucn c« gu tun. 

he, pr. cr. || — who, bet, mel* 
c^ev; tovc. 

head, «. ^opf, m. 2*., $aupt, 
n. 3". II (fig.) (chief) Jti^rer, 
?cltcr, m. 1. II at the — , 
an bet @pi^. 



health, «. ©efunbl^eit,/. 4. gout 

of — , franf . 
hear, v. ^ren. || (o/ news) tt^ 

fasten. 
heart, «. ^erg, n. (©crgen, pi.). 

IIC/M7-)$eri,n.©ccIe,/.4. ||at 

— , Don ganjcnt ^ergcn. || — 

and soul, nttt Setb unb ®eele. 
heat, 8. $t^c, /. 
heaven, 8. ^tntntd, m. 1. 
heighten, v. (raise) er^i)]^en. 

II (increase) oermel^ren. 
heir, s. Qcrbe, m. 4. 
help, 8. $ilfc, /., ©eiftanb, m. 

II for — , nadj ^ilfc. 
help, V. l^clfcn,* bctftc^cn* (dot.). 

II to — forward, on, fdrbcm^ 

unterftliftcn. 
hence, ad. (of place) Don ^ier. 

II (in consequence) ba^er. 
her, a. l^r. Bpr. ber i^rigc. 
hero, 8. $e(b, m. 4. 
heroic (al), a. l^otfd^, ]^clben< 

ntUtlg. 
heroine, «. $clbln,/. 4. 
hesitation, 8. (doubt) S^^^t 

n. 1. 
hesitate, v. }j)gem, unfc^IUfflg fetn. 
hide, v. Dcrbcrgen,* Dcrftecfen. 
hideous, a. toibcrtofirtig. || — ^ly, 

ad. ^figUc^ertocife. 
high, a. and ad. ^0($. || (great) 

bebeutenb, grog. 
himself, pr. felbft, fid^. 
hinder, v. ^tnbem (from, on 

dot.). 
his, a. fetn. || pr, ber feinige. 
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historian, a. (S^efc^id^tdfd^retber, 
m. 1. 

history, s. &t\dfid)U, f. || histo- 
ries, (hist, dramas of Shake- 
speare) ^tftorim, /. pi. 

hitherto, ad. bid ie^t. 

hold, V. l^ittn.* I — a place, 
dnc ©tcKung einnc^men.* 
i (consider) onfel^en,* betrad^' 
ten (al«, ace.). ||to — up, 
(exhibit) jetgen, l^inftetlen, 
pr««flcbm.* 

hollow, a. ^ol^I. 

home, s. ^m, n. I (country) 
^cimat,/. 4. || at — , ju ^oufe. 
II go — , nad) ^aufc gel^.* 

honest, a. el^rltc^, ret^tfc^affen. 

honor, s. (Sfyct,/. 4. 

honor, v. el^rm. jj (exalt) t)er« 
^errUd^m. 

honorable, a. e^renl^aft. 

hope, V. ^offm (for, mtf ace.). 

hopeless, a. l^offnungdlod. 

house, s. $cai9, n. 3^. jj coun- 
try — , 8anbl^au«, n. || at the 
— of, M. 

how, ad. xoxt, auf koelc^e ilBetfe. 
II — far, intDictocit. 

however, c. aber, inbcffm, ben* 
iu>c^, gldd^iDol^I. II od. fo . . . 

human, a. menfc^Itc^. 
humanity, s. (mankind) 90?mf($« 

humble, a. bemlltig, bcfc^eibm. 
humorous, a. fpag^aft, l^untO' 
rifttf^. 



hunger, s. hunger, m. 
hurry, v. eilen. 

husband, s. mwm, m. 3'., @atte, 
m. 4., ®einal^(, m. 2. 



idea, s. 3bce, /. 4., ©egriff, 
w. 2., Slnfld^t, /. 4. II — of 
freedom, ^xdi^dt^ihtt, f. 4. 

ideal, s. 3^tal, n. 2. 

idealist, s. ^beaUft, m. 4. 

idle, a. faul. || (inejfectuoZ) un« 
loirlfam, unntt^. 

if, c. menn. n (whether) ob. 
I even — , tociui ouc^, fdbjt 
iDcnn. 

illness, a. (sickness) Stxan^At, 

ill-treatment, s. fc^Iec^te $e« 

j^nblung, /. 4. 
illusion, 8. Sttufc^uno, ddufimt, 

/. 4. 
illustrate, v. (se^ /or^) erlftu* 

tern, erflfireit (burd^). 
image, s. mb, n. 3., iOUbnid, 

n. 2. Il(atoto) iOilbffiuIe, 

/. 4. 
imagination, s. (Sinbilbung, (Siii' 

bi(bun8«fraft, /. 
imaginative, a. pbontafiereid^. 
imagine, v. (devise) erbenfeit.* 

I (fancy) ^^ einbtlbm, fid^ 

Dorftedm. 
imitator, 8. ^^ad^al^mer, m. 1. 
immense, a. .unemtegUc^. 
imperial, a. foiferltc^, j^atfer^ (in 

comp.). 
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impetuosity, 8, Ungeftftm, n. 

©eftigfeit, /. 
implore, v. anflel^en (urn). 
importance, a. SBid^tigfeit, $e» 

bcutung,/. 4. 
important, a. tDtd^ttg, bebeutenb. 
imposing, a. impofant. 
impossibility, a. Unmflglic^Mt, 

/. 4.. 
impossible, a. unmflgUd^. 
impress, v. (affect) (Stnbrucf 

mac^en auf . . . (ace.). || he 

was deeply — ed by it, ed 

ma^tt etnen tiefm (Sinbrucf 

auf i^. 
impression, a. (Sinbrucf, m. 2". 

(auf, ace.), ©Irfung, /. 4. 
impressive, a. einbrucfdDoQ. 
imprison, v. gefangm l^K^tten* or 

nd^mcn.* 1 — ©d, Qcfangm. 
improvement, a. !Q3erbefferunQ, 

impulse, a. (force) S^egung,/. 4., 
aititrieb, m. 2., anftofe, m. 2'*. 
II (inapiration) (glngcbung, /. 4. 
II initial — f (drama) erregenbed 
'SJlomtat, n. 

in, prp in, an, auf, bel . . . (dcrf.)- 
II To/ time) In, binnm . . . 
(gen.). — vain, t)crgeben«, 
umfonft. II — itself, an unb 
fttr \id). II — as much as, 
c. ba, rocil; Infofcm al«. || — 
that, c. infofcm al9. \\ — a 
word, mit eincm ©ort. || — 
the morning, ont Tlox%tn. 
I — the street, auf bet ©tra^e. 



I — time, gur rcc^tm 3ttt- II — 
order to, um gu (unth infini- 
tive). 

inaccuracy, a. Ungenauigfeit, 

/. 4. II Seller, m. 1. 
incessant, a. unauf^J)rU(^. 
incident, a. ^Vi\QXi,, SorfaK, 

m. 2r., (greignt«, n. 2. 
incidental, a. (casual) gufttQig. 

II (subordinate) nebenffid^Uc^. 
inclined, a. (fi,g.) geneigt ||well- 

— , too^lgefinnt. 
increase, v. Demtel^iren, t)er« 

grfifecm, tocrftttrfcn. 
inculcate, v. einprfigen, ein« 

fd^ftrfm. 
indeed, ad. mirflic^, in ber Xat, 

aderbtngd. 
independent, a. unabl^ttngig. 
India, npr. 3nbtcn, n. 
indicate, v. (point out) ^intoei* 

fm* auf (ace.), bcgci(^ncn. 
indifference, s. @lei(^gillttgfeit, 

/.4. 
individual, a. tnbibibueQ, ein« 

geln. 
individualism, s. 3fnbit)ibuaUd« 

mud, m. 
indulge, V. nac^ebcn* (dot.). 

II to — oneself in, ftt^ (dot.) 

etn)ad eriauben, fid^ geftatten. 
industry, s. (assiduity) Jleife, 

,m. II (business) ©etoerbe, 

n. 1. 
inevitable, a. unDermeibUt^. 
infatuation, a. SBcmarrt^cit, /. 
infer, v. fc^liefecn,* folgcm. 
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inference, 8, %ol%tc\xtt%, /. 4., 

infidelity, 8. {treachery) SreU' 

loflgfeit, Untrcue, /. 4. 
infinite, a. unenblid^. 
infinence, s. (Stnftug, m. 2". 
infiuence, v. beetnftuffm, beftint' 

mm. 
inform, v. (tell) benad^rtd^tigeit 

(of, tlbcr acc.)f tnitteilcn. 

II to — oneself, \\d) belcl^ren, 

fid^ audfunft Derfd^affen, [i^ 

unterrtc^teit. 
information, 8. (telling) $e« 

nad^ric^tigUTHJ, /. 4. || (trUelr 

Itgence) Slu«futtf t, /. 2''. 
infuriated, a. koiltenb. 
inherit, v. erbcn. — «l, \>tt* 

crbt 
initial, a. onfttnglid^, erregenb. 
injure, v. fd^aben (dot.), bcfd^tt^ 

blftm. II (hiart) Dcrletjm. || (imr 

pair) beeintrftd^tigm, ft^oben 

(dot.). 
injustice, 8. Ungerec^tigfeit, /. 4. 
inn, 8. ©aft^of, m. 2^., ©irt«* 

]^ou«, n. 3". 
innocence, 8. Unfd^ulb,/. 
innocent, a. unfd^ulbig (of, an 

dot.). 
innumerable, a. ungfil^Itg, la^i^U 

(od. 
inquiry, «. (interrogation) (Sr* 

funbigung, /. 4., gragc, /. 4. 

II (investigation) Unterfuc^ung, 

/. 4. 
inquisitive, a. neugiertg. 



inseparable, a. ungertrennlid^. 
insight, 8, (Stnflc^t, /. || (knowl- 
edge) ItcnntnU, /. 2. 
insist, V. (be persistent) feft ht» 

barren, befte^m (on, auf dai.), 

betoticn. 
inspection, s. i^efic^tigung, /. 4. 

II for — , jur — . 
inspiration, s. 3nfpiratiott, /. 4. 
instance, s. bringenbe $itte,/. 4. 

II for—, jutn ©cifpiel. 
instant, a. (immediate) unmit* 

telbor, fofort(tg), augmblidflid^. 
instead, ad. ftatt bcffcn. || — 

of, prp. anftatt, ftatt (gen.), 
instigator, s. ^nfttfter, m. 1. 
instinct, s. 3iiiftinft, m. 2. 
instinctive, a. InftinftiD, unmid' 

fflrlid^. 
institution, s. (Sinrid^tung, /. 4. 

II (society) 3nftitut, n. 2., 

anftalt, /. 4. 
instruct, v. unterrid^ten, belel^ren. 
insult, 8. ^eleibigung, /. 4. 
insult, V. beletbigen, befd^tmpfm. 
intellect, s. ^ntcttcft, SBcrftonb, 

m. 
intellectual, a. (of things) geifttg. 

II (cf persons) Intelligent, 
intelligent, a. intelligent, f(ug. 
intend, v. beabfid^ttgen. 
intention, s. Slbfic^t, /. 4. 

II with the — of, in ber STb* 

fi(^t . . . gu (infin.). 
intentionally, ad. abfic^tlic^, be« 

abfic^tigt, ntit ^orbebac^t. 
interest, s. 3ntereffe, n. 4., 2:eil* 
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nal^mc, /. ||to take an — 

in, eiit ^ntereffe l^bm fttr. 
interest, v, intereffteren. ||be 

— ed in, fic^ interefficrcti fttr, 

ft(^ anne^men (gen.). 
interfere (with), v. burci^freugen 

(ace.). II (clash) in ^onflift 

fomtncn* (f.) tnit, l^ittbcm 

(ace.). 
interpret, v. (explain) audlegen, 

beutm. 
interview, «. Untcrrcbung, /. 4., 

^ufamtncntrcffen, n. 1. 
interweave, v. t)em)eben (with, 

In ace), 
intimate, a. Jotxttmt 
intolerance, s. Unbulbfamfett, 

/. 4., 3ntolcrang, /. 
intricate, a. DertDicfelt, Dertoorrm. 
intrigue, «. ^ntrigc, /. 4. || "In- 
trigue and Love," (Schiller* a 

drama) „^abalc unb Siebc." 
intriguer, s. SRiXnU\6)vx\th, m. 2. 
introduce, v. einftt^ren. || (make 

known) Dorftcffcn (to, dot.). 
introduction, a. (Sinftt^rung,/. 4. 

II (preface) (ginlcitung, /. 4. 
invent, v. (devise) erfinbcn.* 
invention, 8. (Srftnbung. || (litr 

erary) (grbic^tung, /. 4. 
invest, v. (clothe) bcflcibcn. 

II (fig.) fd^mtidm (with, nxtt). 
investigation, s. (Srforfc^ung, 

Untcrfud^ung, /. 4. 
invite, v. (ask) ctnlabcn.* || (sumr 

mon) aufforbcm. 
involve, v. (surround) uml^ttKm, 



(in^ttden. || (make intricate) 
DcriDirrcn.* jj — d, toertoicf dt. 
II the principles — d, bte gu 
©runbc Uegcnbcn ^ringipicn. 

inward, a. inner. 

island, «. 3nfcl,/. 4. 

issue, «. (exU) SluSgang, m. 2". 

isthmus, 8. 3ft^mud, m. Sanb« 
enge, /. 4. 

it, jfrp. c«. II from — , of — , 
bat)on; in — , borin, etc, 

Italian, a. italienifc^. 

Italy, npr. 3taUcn, n. 



jealous, a. etferfttd^tig (of, ouf 

ace.). 
jealousy, s. (gif crfud^t, /. 4. 
join, V. (take part in) teilnc^mcn* 

an (dcrf.), fl<^ (mfd^Ucfecn* 

(dal.). 
journey, s. Slcifc,/. 4. 
joy, s. Jrcubc,/. 4. 
judge, s. 9?ic^tcr, m. 1. || (arbi' 

trator) ©d^icb^rid^tcr. 
judge, V. (condemn) rld^ten. 
judgment, s. Urteil, n. 2. || sen" 

tence) SScrurtcilung, /. 4. 
Juliet, npr. 3uUo, /, 
June, s. 3uni, m. 
jurisprudence, s. 9{ed^tdkotffm« 
^ Waft, /. 4. 
just, a. and ad. (exactly) genau, 

gcrabc. ||I have — been 

there, id^ bin (fo)eben ba ge« 

tocfcn. II — now, gcrabc ictjt, 

foeben. 
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keen, a. fci^rf. || [eager) eifrtg. 

keep, V. fyilita.* 

km, V. t0tm. 

kind, 8. (sari) Wet, f. 4. 

kind, a. glltig, freunbUd^. 

knight, 8. ^itttt, m. 1. 

know, V. toiffen.* || (peraona) 

fmnen.* 
knowledge, s. SBiffen, n. 1., 

lJnmtni«, /. 2. || — of life, 

Sebendfenntnid. 
known, a. bcfannt. || well — , 

mol^lbefonnt. 



lack, V. 2IIlan%tl l^bm* (on, 
dat.)f Dermiff en (ace. ) . || f el^lm, 
mongeln (impera.), we — 
nothing, e9 fel^t or mangdt 
und an nic^td. 

lady, 8. $)omc,/. 4. 

lake, 8. ©ee, m. 4. H the — of 
Lucerne, bet ^IBierlDalbfttttter* 

fee. 

lamb, 8. Samnt, n. 3^. 

lament, v. trauem. I (wail) 
(totfji)fia^ai (ttbcr, ace.). 

landlord, a. (of an inn, etc.) 
ffiirt, m. 2. 

language, a. ^pta^^t, f. 4. 

lapse, 8. (passing) Serlauf, m. 

large, a. grog. 

largely, od. ^auptfftci^Ud^. 

late, a. (tardy) fpttt. || (former) 
frU^er. || (n«w;) letjt. || (de- 
ceased) Dcrftorbm. || — ^ly, ad. 
mrglid^, illngft, fdt furaem. 



latter, a. le^terer, btefer. 

laugh, V, la^ta (liber, ace.). || to 
— to scorn, fterlac^cn. 

laughter, s. ©elttd^ter, n. 

law, 8. &t\t^, n. 2. II (science 
of) 9lc(^t«tt)iffenMaft, /. I — 
studies, iuriftifc^e ©tubien, 
pi II— court, ®cri(i^t«]^of, 
m. TT. 

lay, v. legen, ftettcn, fcften. 

lead, V. (conditct) ftt^ren, leiten. 
II — to, ftt^ren gu laffen.* 
II — him to believe, i^n 
glauben loffen. 

leader, s. gtt^rcr, Snfftl^rcr, m. 1. 

leadership, s. gUl^rerfc^aft, S(t« 
tuns, /. 4. 

leading, a. fUl^renb. 

learn, v. (er)lemen. I (ascer- 
tain) erfa^ren,* erfe^en.* 

least, a. fleinft, geringft, minbeft. 
tad. am menigften. ||at the 
— , tocniflftend. 

leave, s. (permission) (Sr(aub« 
iii«, /. II — of absence, 
Uriaub, m. 

leave, v. laffen.* || (bequeath) 
l^interlaffcn.* || (desert) toer* 
laffen.* || (entrust) ttbertaf* 
fen.* II (go away) fortge^en* 
(f.), abretfen (f.) (for, nad)). 

left, a. (abandoned) Dcrlaffen. 
II (remaining) ttbrig. || be — , 
(remain) llbrig bletben* (f.)- 

legend, «. (fable) Segenbe, ©age, 

lend, V. leiten,* fterleil^en.* || to 
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— ft chann, einm Siei) t>n» 

less, ad, meniger. 

lesson, 8, (Se]^r)ftuitbe, /. 4. | to 

give — s, Untcrrlc^t erteilm. 
letter, a. ^uci^ftabc, m, 4. || (camr 

munication) ©rlcf, m. 2. 
liberty, «. grd^cit,/. 4. || at — , 

fed. 
lie, V. (recline) liegen.* || (be 

niuated) gelegeit fein, Uegeit.* 
life, 8. Seben, n. 1., SebendlDetfe, 

/. 4. II early — , 3u^eab, f, 
lifetime, 8. Sebendgeit, /. 4. 
light, «. gi(^t, n. 3. || throw — 

on, beleud^ten. 
like, ad. iDte. || a. or (u2. ft]^« 

lid^, gletd^ (dat.). 
like, t;. Ueben, gem l^ben. ||I 

— reading, i^ lefc gem. || to 

— best, am Ucbftcn l^abm. 
Ill — reading best, id^ lefe 
am liebftcn. || I — bread, Ic^ 
cffc gem ©rot. 

likely, a. (probable) mal^rfd^dn' 

U(^. Ill am — to go, Id^ 

ge^e toa^rfc^etnUc^. 
likeness, 8. (resemblance) ttl^ 

lid^tdt, f. 4. 
limit, 8. ©rmgc,/. 4. 
lip, 5. Sippc,/. 4. 
listen, V. ^fircn (auf, ace.); ju* 

^flrcn (dot.). 
literature, 8. ?iteratur,/. 4. 
little, a. flein, mentg. 
live, V. Icben, tocrlcbm, (?cben) 

fallen. 



living, 8, (life) Seben, n. 1. 
II (manner o/ Zi/e) Sebm6» 
tocifc, 8cbm«fft^ng, /. 4. 

living, a. (alive) lebenb, (e« 
benbig. 

lofty, a. (high) l^oc^. || (sub- 
lime) exfyihm. 

long, a. long. 

long, V. fic^ fel^nen (for, nad^). 

longing, «. ©d^fud^t, /. 53cr« 
(ongm, n. 

look, V. (regard) anfel^m,* be* 
trat^ten. l|to — back, gu* 
rtldfbUdfcn (auf, ace.). || to — 
for, (seek) fud^en. ||to — 
forward to, entgcgenfel^en* 
(dat.)f fld^ freuen auf (ace.). 

Lorraine, npr. Sotl^rtngen, n. 

lose, V. uerlicren.* 

loss, 8. !IBer(uft, m. 2. 

loud, a. laut, Ifirmenb. 

love, 8. Siebc, /. jj — afiair, 
Siebedberl^dltnid, n. 2. D to be 
in — with, t>ttlitbt fdn in 
(ace.). 

lover, 8. ©eltebte, a. as s. 

loyalty, s. Xxmt, f. 

lyric, 8. It)rifd^ed ©ebic^t, n. 2. 

lyric(al), a. Itjrifd^. — poet, 
Stjrifcr, m. 1. 



machinations, a. ^Smtt, pi. 
maid, s. (girl) Sl^fibd^en, n. 1. 
II (servant) 2»agb, /. 2*., 3ofe, 

main, a. (chief) $aupt«. (the 
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— part or thing, ^aupttdl, 
m. 2., ^ouptfac^c,/. 4. 
jority, «. SWe^rl^eit, /. 4. 

make, v. tnac^m. || (compel) 
Deranlaffen,* laffcn.* |i (raise 
to rank) tnac^m, er^ebm* gu. 
I to — an effort to, fid^ be» 
mU^ ju. II to — up for, 
(compensate) erfet^en. || to — 
up one's mind, flc^ entfc^Ue^ 
6m. II to — known, bcfonnt 
mac^. II to — possible, er« 
mflgUd^m. II this — s him 
seem, bad (Agt il^ erfc^einen. 

man, s. ^cmn, m. S". || (human 
being) aRenfciJ, m. 4. I — of 
honor, (S^renntann. 

manage, v, letten, Dertoolten 

I (contrive) bcJoerfftettigen, fer» 
tig brlngm.* 

manager, s. iBetter, ^orftel^er, 

m. 1. I (iheai.) ^Dircftor, 3ti* 

tenbont, m, 4. 
mankind, 8. 9)?mf 4t)ett, /. 
many, a. anc^ pr. Dtel, numd^. 

II — a time, oftmaU. || — a 

man, itumc^et. 
March, s. SO^ftrg, m. 
mark, s. (target) 3id# n. 2. 
mark, v. (heed) ad^ten auf . . . 

(ace.). II (indicate) begcic^ncn. 

II (distinguish) audietd^nm. 
marriage, s. (Sf^t,/. 4. || (match) 

$dxat, f. 4. II — -bond, gef * 
fdtt (/. pi.) bcr (g^, eWo*. 
n. 2. 



marry, v. (give in marriage) 
Der^raten, bermftl^Ien. IKu'ecQ 
^raten. || be or get mar- 
ried, ^raten, fic^ ixr^ratm 
(mlt, dot.). 

martyrdom, s. 9)tfirt))rertum, m. 

mass, 8. anaffe, /. 4. || (rdig.) 
aWcffe, /. 4.; at — , In bet — . 

master, s. (chief) ^vcv, m. 4., 
©ebteter, m, 1. || — apiece, 
9)'{etftern}erf,n.2. || — stroke, 
s. aWeiftcrftttdf, n. 2. 

masterly, a. tneifterbaft. 

match, s, (equal) @(ci($e, fibers 
cinfttminenbe, a. as s. \\ to be 
a — for, gcmat^fm fcin (dot.), 

material, s. <Stoff, m. 2. 

matter, s. ©ac^e, /. 4; ©toff, 
m. 2. 

maturity, s. 9Jcifc,/. 4. 

may, v. mfigcn,* Wnncn,* bftr» 
fen.* 

mean, s. Tlittd, n. 1. || by no 
manner of — s, fcinrttoegd, 
gang unb gar nid^t. 

mean, v. (signify) bebeuten. 
II (intend) bcabfid^tigcn, tool* 
Icn.* II it is — t to be, e« foK 
fdn . . . 

meaning, s. (significance) ^t* 
beutung, /. 4. || (sense) ©inn, 
m. 2. 

measure, s. SWofe, n. 2. || (quan- 
tity) %ti{, m. 2. II in a great 
— , grfifetcntcila. 

measured, a. (deliberate) ge« 
mcffcn. 



i 
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medieval, a. tnttteloIterUd^. 
medidne, a. (xience) Snebijtn, 

©cilfunbe, /. 
meet, v. bcgcgncn (f.) (dot.), 

treffen, ftofien auf (ace.). 

n Ijoin) gufammentrcffm mit. 
meeting, s. (enanmter) ^egeg^ 

mmi, /. 4., ^ufamtnmfunft, 

melancholy, a. SD^dand^oIte, 

©djiocrmut /. 
member, 8. &{ith, n. 3. ( (per- 

aon) mtq^litb. 
memory, s. ©ebftd^tntd, n. || in 

— of, to the — of, gur (gr* 

Inncrung an . . . {ace.). 
mention, v. ertod^en. 
mercy, «. ©tiabc,/. 4. 
mere, a. Mog. 
message, a. ^otfc^oft, /. 4. 
method, a. SD^et^obe, /. 4., 

©tjftctn, n. 2. 
metre, «. aRctrum, n. (9Wctrcn 

aTM^ a)^etra, je>Z.)> gebunbene 

$Rcbe, /. 
metric(al), a. metrifc^, tfjltitt^* 

tntf(^. 
middle, a. mtttlerc, (in com- 

poaitian) SOWttel^*, 3^U^^*- 

g Middle Ages, 8. bod 9mtte(« 

alter, n. || class, a. aWit* 

tclftanb, ©llrgeritanb, m. 2*. 
midst, 8. matt, f. II in the — 

of, ttimlttm (^en.), mlttm in 

(dat.). 
midsummer, 8. $o^\ommtt, 

tn. 1. 



mighty, a. (powerful) ntftd^tig. 
military, a. mtUtttrifd^. 
million, a. ^Uiifm,/. 4. 
muid, a. &d% m. 3., ®mM, 

n. 3., ©eelc, /. 4. 
mingle, v. (t)er)mif($en. 
mingling, a. ^ermifc^ng, /. 4. 
misery, 8. Unglftcf, n. jj (tiTan/) 

(glcnb, n., gfjot, /. 
misfortune, 8. Unglttcf, n. 
misrepresentation, s. folfd^e 

IDarftcttung, /. 4. 
mission, «. ©enbung, /. 4. 

IKc/iarye) Sluftrog, m. 2*., 

©eruf, m. 2. 
mist, a. 9?cbcl, m. 1. i(fig.) 

©(^lelcr, m. 1. 
mistake, v. mtgoerftel^en.* 

II make a — , be — ^n, fldj 

tttufdjen, fldj irrcn (in . . . 

e^.)- II mistaken, a. irrig. 
mistress, 8. !Dome, /. 4. 

II (owner) ^errin, ©cbieterin, 

/. 4. IK^t^Ze, Mrs.) grott, 

/. 4. II (aweeiheari) ©diebte, /. 

II (concubine) SRoitreffe, /. 4. 
misunderstand, v. nttgDerftel^.* 
mixed, a. gemtfc^t, Dermifd^t. 

I — up, Dermiddt (in, in 

a/x.). 
mode, a. (manner) Slrt unb 

SBctfc,/. 
model, 8. (example) SDhtftet, 

n. 1., SSorbllb, n. 3. 
modem, a. ntobcm, neu, l^tig. 
moment, a. S[uQenb(i(f, m. 2. 
momentous, a. mic^tig. 
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money, s. ®db, n. 3. 
monument, s. !DenfmaI, n. 3^. 
mood, 8, ©timmutiQ,/. 4. 
moral, a. moralifc^, fittlid^. 
more, ad. tne^r. 

moreover, ad. ilberbled, noc^ bogu. 
mortal, a. fterbUc^. \\ (fatal) 

most, a. meift, grfifet. 11 — ^7, 
ad. meiftend, meiftmtetU. 

mother, «. SD^ttcr, /. 1''. || — 
tongue, 8. SDhitterfprodJc, /. 4. 

mourn, v. bctrouem, bcflagen. 
D traucm, intr. (um). 

move, V. bctocgm. || (affect) 
rttl^ren. ||to — from, ob* 
britiQcn* toon (dot.). I (to 
change residence) fortjiel^en* 
(f.), umjic^cn* (f.), ttbcrflcbcln 
(f.) (md)). 

movement, s. $eme()ung,/. 4. 

moving, a. (pathetic) rtll^rmb, 
patfenb. 

much, a. and ad. t)tel. || (very) 
fc^r. 

murder, 8. Tloxh, m. 2. 

murderer, 8. TlMtx, m. 1. 

mystery, s. bad ©d^etmnidDoUe. 

mythical, a. m^tl^ifd^, fagenl^oft. 



name, s. SJlamt, tn.. (-en«, pi. 
-en), ©cgcic^nung, /. 4. ||at 
the — , bci bem 5fjamen. 

namely, ad. nfimlic^. 

Naples, npr. iRcapcI, n. 

narrative, a. ergftl^lenb. 



narrow, a. ta%. 

nation, s. 9lation, /. 4., IQoIf, 

n. 3. 
national, a. national, 
native, a. (natal) ®eburtd«. || — 

land, — country, 8. ^eimat, 

/. 4., SBaterlanb, n. 3"., Skater- 

ftabt, /. 2". 
natural, a. natftrlid^. I — 

scenery, ^atwc, /., ganbft^aft, 

/.4. 
nature, a. ^atax, f. 4. (by 

— , toon iRatur. 
near, a. nal^e. || — , ad. naf^, 

in bcr 9?tt^e (toon). I — , prp. 

(na^e) bei. 
necessary, a. nottt>tabi%, nfitig 

(to, fftr). 
necessity, 8. iRotloenbigfett, /. 4. 
need, «. S^iot, /. 2". || (wan<) 

5Bebtlrfni«, n. 2. (of, nac^). 
need, v. nOtig ^aben, brauc^en, 

bebUrfcn (yen.)- 
neither, pr. fclncr (toon bciben), 

fcin. II — ... nor . . ., 

loebet . . . no^. 
never, ad. nit, niemald, nimnter. 

11 — to be forgotten, untoer^ 

gegltd^. 
nevotheless, c. nid^tdbeftoment* 

flcr. 
new, a. neu. 
news, 8. S^ac^rld^t, /. 4. 
nine, num. neun. 
ninety, num. neungig. 
no, a. fcin. || — one, feincr. 

II — , ad. ncin. 
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noble, a. (of high birth) ab(e)U0. 
I (magnanimous) grogmUtig, 
ebd. I (dignified) Dome^m. 

none, pr. feiner, -c, -t». 

non-historical, a. un^ftortfc^. 

not, ad. nid^t I — at all, 
burc^aud nid^t, gar ntc^t. I — 
only . . . but also . . ., nid^t 
nur, . . . fonbem auc^ . . . 
I — until, erft. | — even, 
ntd^t einmal. 

note, 8. (annotation) iRotig, Hn« 
mcrfung,/. 4. 

note, V. bemerfen. 

novel, s. 9toinan, m. 2. 

novelist, 8. 9toinanf(^nft« 
ftettcr(in), m. 1. (artd /. 4.). 

November, 8. ^^ooember, m. 

now, ad. {e^t, nim. 

numerous, a. gal^retc^. 



obey, V. gc^ord^m (dai.). 

oblige, V. ndttgen, gmingen.* 

obscure, a. (dark) bunfel. || (in- 
distinct) unbeutiic^. 

obscurity, s. (seclusion)' Set* 
borgen!)eit, /. 

observe, v. (inspect) beobac^ten. 
I (notice, remark) bemcrfcn. 

obstinate, a. l^artnttdig, etgen« 
finnig. 

obtain, v. eriangen, erreit^m. 

occasion, s. (cause) Urfad^e, 
/. 4. II (opportunity) ®dcgcn« 
ffdt, f. 4. on the — of, 
gelegentli4 • • • (gen.), bei &t> 



legen^t (gen.). I ^-«Hy, gc* 
legmtlic^. 

Occident, s. ICBcften, m., Slbenb' 
Icntb, n. 

occupy, V. (hold) be(l^,* itinc* 
^en.* I (a house) bekool^^ 
nen. 

occur, V. (to the mind) cinfaKen* 
(f.). I (happen) toorfattcn* 
(I), fit^ eretgnm. 

of, prp. Don, QUd. 

offer, v. onbictcn,* barbletcn.* 

officer, 8. (dvH) ©eatnte, m. 4. 
||(miZi<ary) Offlgier, m. 2. 

often, ad. oft, ^ttu^g. 

old, a. alt. II ^fashioned, 

altmobifc^. 

Olympian, s. Oltjimpitt, m. 1. 

omen, s. Omen, n. (Omino, pi.), 
^orgetc^en, n. 1., $orbebeu« 
tung,/. 4. 

on, ad. auf, fort, toclter. || — , 
prp. (at) on, (upon) auf. || — 
his return, bet fdner ^MUift. 

once, ad. einmal. || (formerly) 
dnft. II — more, noc^ dnmal, 
toicber. ||at — , fofort, fo* 
gldd^. 

one, a. dn. I (only) dngig. 
II no — , niemanb. || — an- 
other, dnanber. jj — self, fldj. 

only, a. dngig. || — , ad. nut, 
bIo6, attdn, erft. 

open, V. 5ffnen, aufmac^en. || (be- 
gin) beglnnen.* \\(fig.) ben 
Slnfang mac^en. 

opening, a. Slnfong^^ (in comp.). 
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opinion, s. ffJldnvm%,f. 4., 9n« 

Pd^t,/. 4. I to be of the—, 

ber ^cinung fcin. 
opponent, 8. ®t%rux, m. 1. 
opportunity, s. (^elegenl^ett, /. 4. 
oppose, V. mtgegenfet^m (dot,), 

fid^ iDtberfe^ {dot.), toiber* 

fte^* (dot.). 
opposite, 8. ©egenfa^, m. 2"., 

@t%mUi\, m. 2., bad (SnU 

flcgmfiefeftte. 
opposite, a. gegmtlber, gegen« 

ttberftel^cnb, — ^licgenb. ||prp. 

gegenilber. 
oppress, V. unterbtilcfen. 
or, c. obcr. || — else, fortft. 
order, «. Orbnung,/. 4. || {con-^ 

dition) 3uftanb, m. 2". || (se- 

quence) (9lci]()cn*)5ol0C, /. 4. 
order, t;. (comTnand) befel^Ien* 

(jdat.). 
Orient, «. Often, Orient, m., 

aWorgenlanb, n. 
orphan, s. SBmfe, /. 4. || — 

boy, SBaifcnfnabe, m. 4. 
other, a. (different) anber, ber* 

fd^teben. || {additional) anber, 

nodj. II — , od. anber*. 

H among — things, unter on' 

berem. ||on the — hand, 

onbrerfeit*. ||each — , dn* 

anbcr. || — s, pi. anberc Scute. 

II otherwise, ad, anberd. ||c. 

fonft. 
ought, v.f I — , id^ mll6te, IdJ 

follte. II I — to have done It, 

id^ l^fitte ed tun fotten. 



our, pr. unfer. 

out, prp, and ad, cai9, I^nau6. 

I — of health, front, 
outburst, 8. Sudbrud^, m. 2f. 
outgrow, V. (fig.) enttoad^fen* (f.) 

(do/.). 
outrage, v. (insult) beleibigen. 
outset, 8. Slnfang, m. 2^. jjat, 

from the — , Don Snfong an. 
outside (of), prp. augerl^alb 

(gen.). || — the city, bor ber 

etobt. 
over, ad. (at an end) gu (Snbe. 

II (po«<) borbei. || lef t — , ttbrig 
fein. 

overestimate, v. Uberfd^ttt}^. 
overpower, v. llbertealtigen. 
oversight, s. (supervision) Suf" 

overtake, v, einl^olen. 
overture, «. Oubcrtttre, /. 4. 
owe, V. fd^ulben, fd^Ibig fein. 

II (fig-) berbanfen. 
owing, a. fdjulbtg. || — to. In* 

folge bon. II ^t is — to him 

that, t» ift il^m gugufd^retben, 

bag. 
own, a, eigen. 



page, 8, (of a book) ©elte,/. 4-, 
«Iatt, n. 3*. 

pain, 8. @djmerg, m. (-e«, -en). 
II — s, (trouble) iDMl^e, /. 4. 
II take — s, fid^ bentlll^en. 

painful, a. fd^merglid^. ) (dis- 
tressing) peinltd^. 
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painter, s. 9RaIer(in), m. 1. (or 

/. 4.). 
palace, 8. $a(aft, m. 2f. 
pallid, a. Meid^, blag, 
parent, s. !^ater, m. l'^., SD'hitter, 

/. I''. I —s, (glteni, pi. 
parental, a. e(terUc^. 
park, 8. ^att, m, 2., Snloge,/. 4. 
parsonage, 8. ^fon^d, n. 3^. 
part, 8. Xetl, m. 2. || (rd^e) 

Siottc,/. II leading — , $aupt* 

roKe. I to change — s, bte 

9io0en med^fdn. || (country) 

®egenb, /. 4. Ijfor my — , 

meinerfeiW. 
particular, 8. (^n^df^t, f. 4. 
particular, a. (special) befonber. 

II — ^ly, ad. bcfonbcr«. 
pass, V. (time) tterbringen,* ju* 

bringen.* ||to — through, 

(go through) burc^gel^cn* (f.) 

(8ep.), burd^rcifcn (insep.). 

II (experience) burd^mad^en 

(Sep.). 
passion, s. Seibenfd^aft, /. 4. 
passionate, a. Icibenfd^aftUd^. 
passive, a. paffit). 
past, a. Dergongen. ||8. $er» 

fiongcn^ctt, /. 
pastor, 8. $aftor, m. 4., $re« 

btger, Sanbprebiger, m. 1. 
path, 8. $fab, mt^, m. 2. 
pathetic, a. till^renb. 
pathos, 8. ^atl^od, n. 
patron, 8. patron, m. 2., @d^ut}« 

l^crr, m. 4., ©finner, m. 1. 
pause, s. $aufe,/. 4. 



pawn, V. Derpfttnbm, Derfe^. 
pay, V. (be)3al^(m, lol^en, Der* 

gdten. to — homage, fyiU 

btgen. 
payment, 8. 3(tl^Iung, ^ejal^^ 

lung, /. 4. II in — ^, gur ©c* 

Sal^Iung. 
peace, s. Srtebe(n), m. || (guie^) 

9hi^, ©tittc, /. II— of 

mind, ©entUtdrul^e. 
peasant, 8. ^caitt, m. (-erd, 

-em). I — boy, SBoiicmfnabc, 

m. 4. 
pedantry, «. ^cbcmtcrlc, /. 4. 
peer, «. (egz/oZ) (gbenbtlrtlge, a. 

as 8. II his — s, fcine^Icid^eit. 
penitence, 8. ^uge, 9{eue,/. 4. 
people, «. (tuition) 55o(f, n. 3". 

||(pcr«m«) SD^mfd^en, m. p/., 

Seutc, pZ. 
perfect, v. (finish) t)en)oIlfomtn« 

nen. || (instruct fuUy) aaibiU 

ben. 
perfect, a. DoQfontmen. 
perfection, s. ^oKfontmenl^t, 

/. 4. II to — , melfter^ft. 
perform, v. (fulfil) erflltten. 
perhaps, ad. DieQetd^t. 
period, s. ^eriobc, /. 4., ^dU 

raum, m. 2''., 3«t/ /• 4. 
perish, v. (be destroyed) unter« 

gcl^en* (f.), jugrunbe gel^en* 

(f.). 
permanent, a. (fort)bauemb, 

ftfinbtg. 
perpetrator, s. XdUx, m. 1. 
perplex, v. Derbltlffen. 
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persecute, v. nerfolgen. I (toor- 

ry) plagm. 
persecutioii, s. IBerfoIgung, /. 4. 
persistently, ad, l^artnftcftg. 
person, 8. ^ecfon, /. 4., jiemanb. 

yin — , perf0nlt(^. 
personage, a. ^ecfihilid^feit,/. 4. 
personal, a. perf0nli(^. 
persuade, v. ilberrebm {inaep.), 

I (convince) Oberieugm (in- 

pettiness, 8. (meanness) Stldn^ 
li^tdt,/. 4. 

phase, «. ?^fe, /. 4. ) (fig.) 
@eitc, /. 4. 

philosopher, s. ^l^ilofopl^, m. 4. 

philosophical, a. pl^ilofop^ifd^. 

philosophy, 8. $]^i(ofop](|ie, /. 4. 

physical, a. fdrperlid^. 

physician, a. flxit, m, 2", || regi- 
mental — , dtegimentdarst. 

picture, a. $ilb, n. 3., ©entOlbe, 
n. 1. 

picture, v. (fig.) fc^llbem. 

picturesque, a. malerifd^. 

piece, a. (jportion) ©tttcf, n. 2. 

pilgrim, 8. ^tlger, m. 1. 

pity, 8. SD'^ttleib, (Srbamten, n. 

II to have, take — on, ^U 
leib ](iaben mit. 

place, 8. $Ia4, m. 2"., ^tette, 
/. 4. II (position) ©tcffung, 
/.4. II (stftwrfion) amt, n. 3% 
©tcffung,/. 4. || (achokarahip) 
grclpla^. II in the first — , 
erftend. ||in the second — , 
Stoeitmtf. 



place, V. fe^m, iegm, ftellen. 
Ijto — oneself at the head, 
fl(^ an bie ^pii^t fteQen. 

plan, 8. (project) ^lati, m. 2^. 

I (method) Tlttf)0ht, f. 4. 
plan, v. (draw) entmerfm.* 

i(acheme) planen. 
play, 8. ^pitl, 71. 2. l ((frama) 

©d^aufpid, n. 2. 
play, v. fpieleit 
playwright, a. ©d^aufpidbtd^ter, 

ibramatifer, m. 1. 
pleasant, a. (pfea8in0') angc 

nel^m. 
please, v. gef alien* (dot.). || (so/- 

is/y) befrieblgcn. 
pleased, a. gufrieben. 
pleasure, a. lIBergnttgen, n. 1., 

grcube,/. 4. 
pledge, 8. ^fanb, n. 3*., ©Urge, 

m. 4. 
plot, 8. (of a play J etc.) $anb' 

lung, gabcl, /. 4. 
poem, 8. ©ebtd^t, n. 2. 
poet, 8. JMd^tcr, m. 1. 
poignant, a. (of grief j pain) tief 

unb fd^mersUd^. 
point, 8. $unft, m. 2. || — of 

view, ©tanbpunft, ©cfld^t*- 

punft, m. 2. II in — of, ^in* 

fid^tlid^ . . . (gen.). 
point, V. (aharpen) [d^ftrfen. 

II to — out, jeigm. 
polish, V. (fig.) Dcrfdnern. 
political, a. poUtifd^. 

ponder, v. nad^benfen* (ftber, 
ace.). 
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poor, a. ann; [(^le^t 
popularity, «. ^diebt^t,/. 
population, s. S^Uttctm^, 

/.4. 
position, 8. Sage,/. 4. I (ran^) 

©tettung, /. 4. I in a — to, 

itnftanbe or in ber Sage gu. 

I— in the theater, (gteUuitg 

am 3:^ter. 
possession, a. {ownership) ^t* 

fl^, m. 2. 
possibiUty, 9. SO^agK^feit, /. 4. 
possible, a. mJJgUd^. 
potent, a. mttd^tig, geloaltig. 
poverty, «. 3lrmut,/. 
power, «. 9Wa(^t, /. 2''., ©ehMiIt, 

/. 4. II (rwrfion) SKac^t, ®ro6* 

mad^t, jr. 2^^. 
powerful, a. mftc^ttg, gemaltig. 
practical, a. praftifd^. || — ^ly, 

ad. eigentlid^. 
practise, v. {do frequently) au8« 

liben, tun.* 
preach, v. prebigen, reben. 
precaution, s. ^orfid^t, /. 4. 

II to take — s, HBorfic^temag* 

regeln treffen.* 
precede, v. Doroii^ge^en* (f.) 

{dot,). 
preceptress, «. Scl^crin,/. 4. 
precipitous, a. {ai^, fteil. 
precise, a. genau, beftimmt. 
prefer, v. {like better) Dorjiel^,* 

liebcr b^ben.* 
preliminary, a. einleitenb. 
preparation, s. IBorberettung, 

/ 4. (for, ju). 



prepare, v. bmrbereiten (for, aitf 

ace.). 
prescribe, v. Dorfd^reiben.* 
present, 17. (^Ve)geben.* ^{theai. 

or literary) borfteUen. 
present, a. {of time) gegenkottr^ 

tig/ ie^g- II {of place) on* 

mefenb. Ito be — at, bet* 

lool^en {dat.). 
presentation, s. {act) jDorftd* 

lung,/. 4. 
preserve, v. {project) fd^ft^ 

(from, Dor dot.). 
prevent, v. l^tnbem. 
previous, a. Dorl^g. | — ly, 

ad. Dor^. 
priestess, 8. ^riefterin, /. 4. 
prime, a. erft, $aupt« (in comp.). 

II — ^minister, ©taatSminifter, 

m. 1. 
prince, <. ^rinj, m. 4. ) (sotwr- 

eiflm) Sttrjt, m. 4. 
princely, a. farjtUd^. 
principal, a. l^ouptfttd^Ud^. 
principle, 8. {tenet) ©nmbfa^, 

m. 2"., ^rtn^ip, n. (-ien, pi.). 
print, V. brudten. 
prisoner, 8. ^efongene, a. as 

8. II to take — , gefangen 

ne^men. 
probable, a. ma^rfd^etnlid^. 
problem, s. problem, n. 2. 

II — -play, ^robIeni«$)rama, 

n. {-tn, pi.). 
procession, s. 3ug, m. 2". 
proclaim, v. Derftlnben. 
produce, v. I^orbringen.* 
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i {bring about) f^ottvL\m,* 

k)mtTfa4en. I — on the 

stage, mtfffll^rm (mtf bent 

heater). 
production, «. $ert>orbringuiiQ, 

/. 4. iiiheat.) Slufflll^rung, 

/. 4. 
productive, a. frud^tbar. 
profound, a. ttef. 
progress, a. gortfd^ritt, m. 2. 
progressive, a. fortfd^rettenb. 
prologue, 8. prolog, m. 2. 
promise, v. Decfpred^en.* 
pronotmce, v. audfpred^m.* 
proper, a. (correct) rt(^tlg. 

Ureal) dgentlid^, mirnid^. 
prophesy, v, propl^e^etm, toofyc* 

fagen («ep.). 
proportion, s. HBerl^ttltnid, n. 2. 

II (8;iare) Sntcil, Zd\, m. 2. 
proposal, 8. ^orfd^Iag, m. 2. 
proposition, 8. (offer) ^orfd^Iag, 

m. 2. 
prose, 8. ?rofa, /. || — form, 

^rofaform, /. 4. 
prosperity, «. ©ebctl^cii, ©Illcf, 

n., ©o^Ifa^rt, /. 
prottfgtf(e), 8. (Fr.) ©d^lltUng, 

m. 2. 
Protestantism, s. $roteftantid« 

proud, a. ftolg (of, auf ace.). 

prove, V. bcroeifcn.* 

provided, — that, c. t)orau«* 

gefe^t bag. 
province, «. ^roDlng,/. 4. 
provoke, v. l^raudforbem. 



i (cause) t)er(mlafren,* Derur* 

fad^. 
Prussia, npr. ^reugen, n. 
public, 8. $ub(tfum, n. 
public, a. flffentlid^. 
publication, s. (jmblishing) ^Btt» 

fiffcntlld^ung, /. 4. 
pulpit, 8. Mangel,/. 4. 
pulsation, 8. $uUf(^(ag, m. 2^ 
punishment, 8. ©trafe, $eftra« 

fung, /. 4. 
pupil, 8. ®(^iller(in), m. 1. (and 

/. 4.). 
pure, a. rein, unfdjulbtg. || — ^ly, 

ad. rein, aQein. 
purport, 8. ^ebeutung, /. 4., 

©inn, m. 
purpose, 8. 3[bflci^t, /. 4. jj (am 

in view) S^^^f ^- 2. 
purpose, V. beabfid^ttgen, Dot' 

l^bcn.* 
pursue, V. Derfolgen (dot.). 

II (continue) fortfal^rcn* (f.). 

II to — one's way, feinen ©eg 

fortfefeen. 
pursuer, s. SSerfoIger, m. 1. 
push, v.f to — one's way, fldj 

brftngen. 
put, V. (place) fetjcn, (egcn, fteffcn, 

bringcn,* tun,* fd^affen.* || to 

— on, (clothes) anicgen, anjte* 

l^en.* II to — before, t)orlegen. 



quaUty, 8. Cualitttt,/. 4. || (na- 
ture) 9latur, /. 4. ||(a«ri- 
huie) (gigenfc^aft, /. 4, 
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quarrely t. ^ttdt, m. 2., S^f 

m. 
quarter, 9, fBitttd, n. 1. || —8, 

pi. SBol^nung,/. 4. 
queen, 8. StMi%in,f. 4. 
quench, v. (extinguiah) (au6)« 

(0fd^en. II {gubdue) unter* 

brfldeit (inaep.), 
question, «. Sntge,/. 4. I witfar 

out a — , uititoetfcll^ft, unbe« 

btngt. II the — is, ed fyoMt 

fid^ (bar)uin. 
quiet, 8. ^Vif^,f. 4. 
quiet, a. rul^tg; ftiQ. || (0/ 

dre88) einfad^, nil^ig. 
quiet, V. berul^igm. ) grow — , 

be — ed, fidj berul^igcn. 
quite, ad. gan^ gttniUd^, Ddttig. 



race, «. 9Jaffe, /. 4. 

rage, «. 2But,/. 

rage, t^. tTitr. iDlltm. 

rain, 8. 92egen, m. 1. 

raise, v. {lift) (auf)i«ben.* 
II (promote^ raise to the rank 
of) cr^bcn,* bcfSrbem ju . . . 

rapid, a. \<fyxtVi. 

rather, ad. {sooner) cl^cr, Ucbcr. 
II {more properly) Dtelme^r, 
cigmtUt^. II — than, t\)tt al«. 

ratio, 8. l^er^dltnid, n. 2. 

reach, v. {arrive at) erretd^en. 

read, v. Icfen.* ||to — aloud 
to, toorlefcn* {dat.). 

ready, a. bercit, fcrtia. ||(ea«y) 
letc^t, bequem. 



real, a. (ac(tia2) tatf ftd^Hd^, tmrf* 

(14. I-— iy, ad. toirflidj, ttt 

ber^at 
realist, a. ^telift, m. 4. 
reality, «. ffiirflid^feit, /. 4. 

K^.) (g*t^elt, / Jin ~, 

totfad^Ud^, mirmd^. 
realize, v. Dertoirnic^en. || (tm- 

derstand) t)erfte]^,* fid^ f(ar 

madden, dnfcl^.* 
realm, 8. ^d^, n. 2. 
reason, «. ©emunft,/. || {cause) 

@nmb, m. 2''. H for that — , 

ou« blcfcm ©rrnibe. ||by — 

of, ttJCgm . . . {gen.). 
rebel, v. fld^ empfirm. I {Jig.) 

fid^ auflc^cn (gegen). 
recall, v. {call back) gurflrfrufm.* 

i{recoUect) fld^ crinnem {gen. 

or an tmth ace.), fic^ in bad 

®cbadjtni« jurttrfrufcn.* 
receive, v. crl^altcn,* bcfommen.* 

II {admit) aufnel^mcn,* cmp* 

fangen.* || {welcome) hemXi* 

fotnntm. 
recent, a. nea, frifd^. 
reception, s. (gmpfcmg, m. 2". 

II {of a book) Sufnal^mc, /. 4. 

II to give a cordial — to, auf« 

befte empfangen. 
receptive, a. cmpfttngUd^. 
recognize, v. toicber erfcnncn.* 

II {acknowledge) ancrfcnncn.* 
recollect, v. flc^ crinnem {gen. 

or an, ace.). 
recollection, «. (Srtnncrung, /. 4. 

(of, an ace.). 
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reconcile, v. t)erfdl^nm (to, mtt). 

II (harmonize) in (Sinflang 

brlngen* (with, mlt). 
reference, 8. ^inloeid, m. 2., 

^intoeifuiHj, /. 4. jj in, with 

— to, in bcjug onf (ace.), 
refined, a. (cuUivaied) \>omti)m, 

fein, gebilbet. 
reflect, v. (think) nad^benfen* 

(upon, fiber ace.). 
reform, 8. ^t\oxm, UntgeftaU 

tung,/. 4. 
reformer, 8. l^erbefferer, m. 1., 

Slefomtator, m. 4. 
refresh, v. crfrifd^en. || (fig.) 

auffrifd^en. 
refuge, s. 3ufludjt, /., 3u* 

fliic^tdort, m. • 
refusal, s. SOSeigerung, abf(i^(tt« 

glge Hntmort, /. 4. 
refuse, v. Dermetgem, fid^ toetgem. 

II (decline) gurttcftoetfen.* 
regard, v. anfel^,* beobad^ten. 

II (look upon) onfel^en* (as, aU 

ace.). 
regulate, v. orbnen. 
reign, 8. 9?egtening, ^errfd^aft, 

/. 4. II in the — of, untcr 

ber SRegicrung . . . (gen.), 
reject, v. Derrterfcn.* 
rejoice, v. erfreuen, {id^ fceuen 

(llbcr, ace.). 
relate, v. (teU) ergft^Ien, berid^« 

ten. II (have relation to) fid^ 

begte^ (auf, aec.). 
relation, «. (connection) Se« 

gie^ung, /. 4. || (relative) 



l^ertoonbte, a. as 8. |in — 

to, im lIBer^Oltnid an . . . 
release, s. i3efreiung, ghreilaf* 

fung, /. 4. 
reliable, a. guDerlttffig. 
relief, 8. ^(eid^terung, /. 4., 

©efreiung, /. 4. 
relieve, v. erletd^tcm. ( (rest) 

beruldtgen. 
religious, a. religidd. 
remain, v. bleiben* (f.)- 
remark, «. (notice) ^©emerfung, 

/. 4. II (comment) fLnmtt* 

rung, /. 4. 
remarkable, a. (noticeable) be« 

mcrfen«tt)ert. || (important) 

bebeutenb. 
remind, v. erinnem (of, an ace.). 
remorse, s. Steue,/., ^emiffend* 

big, m. 2. 
removed, a. (distant) entfemt. 
renounce, v. (cast off) entfagcn 

(dot.). 
report, s. ©cridjt, m. 2. I (ru- 
mor) ®erttdjt, n. TT. || (noise) 

^nall, m. 
report, v. berid^ten, melben. 
represent, v. barftctten. || ifiieot.) 

fpielen, aufflll^ren. 
representation, s. (statement) 

5)arftcaung, /. 4. || (theat.) 

aufftt^rung, /. 4. 
representative, a. (typical) t))« 

pifc^ (of, fttr). 
reproach, s. (hUmie) !^orn>urf, 

m. 2". (gegen). 
reputation, s. 9{uf, m. 2. 
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request, «. 9itte,/. 4., flnfit^cn, 

n. 1. I at the — , ctuf bte 

fHtte. 
rescue, a. ?lttttaxi%, Seftchmg, 

/. 4. 
rescue, v. retten, befteteit. 
residence, «. SSBol^fit}, m. 2., 

aufmt^It, m. 2. 
resignatioii, «. (Sntfagung, /. 4. 
resolution, «. <2httf(^Iu6, m. 2^. 
resolve, «. (ihttfd^Iug, m. 2f, 
resort, r. feine B^ftu^t nel^tnen* 

(to, 5U). 
respect, <. {esteem) Sd^tung, 

$o<^(!^tun0, (Sl^rerbietung, 

/. 4. ||in many — s. In gc* 

totfTer ^infid^t. 
respecting, ^777. in bejug auf . . . 

(ace.). 
respite, «. Srift, /. 4. 
response, «. Sntmort, /. 4. 
rest, <. ^fft, /. I (remainder) 

fRt\t, m. 2. 
rest, V. audrul^m. || (depend) 

ab^ttngen* (with, on, Don). 

11 — upon (be founded on) 

beru^en auf (dot.). 
restless, a. rul^elod. || (uneasy) 

unrul^tg. 
restore, v. toicbcrl^ftcffcn (eep.). 

II to be — d to health, ge« 

ncf en.* 
restrict, v. etnfd^rftnfen. 
restriction, s. (Sinfd^rttnfUng, 

/.4. 
result, 8. (ZhrgebnU, n. 2., (Srfolg, 

m. 2., golgc,/. 4. 



result, V. (ensue) erfolgen. 

I (end) cnben (in, mtt). 
resume, v. (go on wiih) loiebec 

aufne^men,* fortfe^. ) (con- 
tinue) fortfal^ren* (f.). 

retard, v, giigern. 

retentive, a. ^urflcr^tmb. 1 — 
memory, s. guted ©ebftd^tmd, 
n. 2. 

retire, v. gurilrfjicl^.* jjinft'. 
fic^ gurflcfaic]^.* II— d, ju» 
tflcfgqogen, cinfam. 

return, «. 9lttcffcl^r, /. ||rec- 
ompeTise) SBcrgdtung, /. 4. 

II (prq/W) ®ctt)inn, m. 2. 
II on my — , bd mehier 9tttcf« 
fe^r. 

return, v. gurfltffenbm,* jurttcf* 

geben.* || inbr. gurilcffel^ren 

(f.), gurftdPfommcn* (f.). 
reveal, v. offenbaren. 
reverence, s. ^ere^nmg, (Slater* 

btctung,/. 4. 
reverent, a. cl^rcrblcrtg. 
review, a. (criticism) SBcfpre* 

d^ng, /. 4. II (puUicoHon) 

3ettf*rift, /. 4. 
revision, s. 9{eDtfion, nod^malige 

3)ur(i^fi^t, /. 4., tlberarbd* 

tung, /. 4. 
revive, r. tr. rticbcr erJoccIen. 

II intr. toieber aufleben. 
revolt, s. (SmpSrung, /. 4. 
revolt, V, (\id)) empOren (against, 

gegcn). 
revolution, s. 9{et)oIution, /. 4., 

(Smplhntng, /. 4. 
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revolutioiiary, a. reDoIutionttr, 

aufrii^rerifd^. 
rhetoric, s. 9{ebefunft, Serebfam* 

feit, ^ei^ctorif, /. 
rich, a. tdd^. 

riches, 8. pi. d^etc^tunt, m. 3^. 
ride, v. rcttcn* (f.). II (in a 

vehicle) fallen* (f.). 
right, 8. 9{e(i^t (to, auf ace.), 

n. 2. II to be — , in the — , 

xti^t l^ben. 
righteous, a. gered^t. 
rise, V. (person) aufftel^. |(«uii, 

curtain) oufgcl^cii* (f.). 
risk, V. toagen, aufd (Spiel fet^m. 
rival, 8. 9lebenbu]^Ier, m. 1. 
river, 8. glu6, ©trom, m. 2''. 
road, 8. ©trage, /. 4. ||the 

hollow — , bic l^ol^Ic ®affc,/. 4. 
rob, V. (steed) rauben. || (a per- 

son) berauben (of, gen.). 
robber, s. 9{ttuber, m. 1. 
romance, s. (novel) 9{oman, 

m. 2. II (fove ajfatr) ?icbe«t)cr* 

l^(lltnt«, /. 2. II (legend) ©age, 

/. 4. 
romantic, a. romantifd^. 
Rome, npr. 9?0Tn, n. 
rough, a. raul^. || (of manners) 

grob, ro](>, unfcin, ungefd&Uffcn. 

II (shaggy) rau^. 
round, s. (circle) ^xdi, m. 2., 

^rang, m. 2"., 9Jing, m. 2. 

II (series) ^di)t, f. 4. 
rouse, V. (excite) aufrcijcn, er* 

tnuntem. 
row, 8. ^tif)t,f. 4. 



rudeness, «. Unl^dflid^fett^ /. 4. 

n ®rob^clt, /. 4. 
ruin, 8. (destmction) ©tut}, 

m. 2*. 0(«^<>ww/a^) Untcr* 

gang, m. 
rule, «. (government) !R«gicrung, 

/. 4. II (sway) ^crrfd^aft,/. 4. 
rule, V. regteren, belderrfd^en, f^ttx* 

fd^cn fiber (ace.). 
ruler, s. $crrf(i^er(ln), m. 1. 

(/. 4.). 
ruse, «. ?tft,/. 
rush, V. fid^ ftUrjett (on, auf 

ace.; into, in ace.). 



sacred, a. ^etUg. 

sacrifice, v. opfem. 

safe, a. fitter. 

safety, s. ©id^erl^elt, /. 4. ||in 

— , tool^lbel^alten, fldjcr. 
sake, s. Urfad^e, /. 4. || for the 

— of, urn (gen.) tolttcn, toegen 

(gen.). ||for your — , urn 

S^rettoiacn. 
salary, s. Q^el^dt, m. 2. 
same, a. berfelbe. ||all the — , 

trofebem. || the very — , gang 

berfelbe. 
satisfaction, s. ^iBefriebtgung, /. 

II (pleasure) SBcrgnttgen, n. 
satisfied, a. gufrteben. 
satisfy, v. (content) befriebigen, 

genilgen (dot.). 
save, V. (rescue) rettcn, errctten 

(from. Dor dot.). 
savior, s. $Rettcr, m. 1. 
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say, V. fagen. {pffirm) be« 

^aiipten. J — ^ e. nd^men* 

xoix an; ettoa. 
scale, «. {of a balance) %Ba0« 

fd^(e,/. 4. II to turn the — , 

bm 9u«f(^Iag gebm.* 
scene, s, (theat.) ©gene, /. 4. 

II (atafife) ©ill^c,/. 4. || (place) 

©c^upla^, m. 2''. ||tfae — 

is laid in, bad etflcf [pidt In 

(dot.), 
scheme, s. (pton) $Ian, m. 2^., 

gift, /. 4., Sntrige, /. 4. 
scheme, v. planen, ^Ittne [d^tnie^ 

ben. 
school, s. @djule,/. 4. || at — , 

in — , in ber (Sd^e. || Latin 

— , 2ateinfdjule. 
science, «. S3iff enfd^ft, /. 4. 
Scotland, npr. ©d^ottlanb, n. 
scruple, 8. (hesUaiion) $eben« 

fen, n. 1., 3*o^f^^ ^- 1- 
search, i7. (probe) prttfen. 
seat, 8. ©it}, m. 2. H (c/iatr) 

©tu^I, m. 2". II ~ of war, 

j^riegdfd^auplat}, m. 2". 
seclusion, s. (solitude) 3urttcfge« 

jogen^t,/. 4. II to live in — , 

ein }uril(fgegogenedSeben filldren. 
second, o. jroeite. || — ^ly, in 

the — place, ad. jtocttcn*, 

gum gmeiten. 
secondary, a. (svbordinate) un« 

tcrgeorbnct, 9lcbcn* (in comp.). 
secret, a. gel^eim, im ge^tnen. 
secure, v. (make safe) fid^em. 

Koblavn) eriangen. 



see, V. feien.* I to — through, 
bun^fd^en (eep.), ) — ing 
that, n)eil, ba. 

seek, 17. \vifyxL ||(atm a<) 
tcad^ten nac^, ftreben nad^. 
jj (retort to) feine 3uflud^t ne^« 
men* gu. || tnir. fud^en (after, 
for, nad^). Ijto — refuge 
from . . . in, {id^ retten and 
... in (ace.). 

seem, t;. fc^nen.* 

seize, v. greifen,* ergrelfen.* 

seldom, ad. fdten. 

self, B. ©elbft, n. ) — -com- 
mand, control, B. ©dbft* 

bel^crrf(^ng, /. 4. || — de- 
fense, 8. ©elbftt)ertetbigung, 

/. 4. II development, «. 

SBeitcrcntn)idHung, /. 4. jj — 
reproach, s. ©elbfttabd, m. 1. 
II — sacrifice, «. ©elbftauf* 
opfcrung, /. 4. || con- 
demnation, ©elbftoerurtei* 
lung,/. 4. 

send, V. fenben,* fc^dfen (for, 
nac^). II to — for, ^olen Iaf« 
fen,* fommen laffen.* 

sensation, s. (Smpfinbung, /. 4. 
\\ (excitement) ©enfatlon, /., 
3[uffe](fen, n. 1. || to create a 
— , Sluffe^en errcgen. ||be the 
— of, ba« ^ouptintcrcffe in 
3lnfprudJ nel^men.* 

sense, b. ©inn, m. 2. || (sen- 
Botion) (Smpfinbung, /. 4., 
©eftt^l, n. 2*. t(8igmfica' 
tion) ©inn, m. 2., ©ebeutung. 
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/. 4. I in e^ery — of the 

word, in ber mal^rftm i3ebeu« 
tung' bee SSU)rte«. I— of 
duty, ^flldJtBcfttV, n. 2-^. 

sensible, a. (fudicioua) Demttnf* 
tig, t)erftttnbig. 

sensitive, a. empfttngtid^ (to, 
fftr). 

sentiment, 8. (thought) ©ebanfe, 
m. 4. II (feeling) (Smpfitt* 
bung, /. 4., ©cftt^I, n. 2^., 
©cfinnun'g, /. 4. 

separate, a, (alone) etn)elTt. 

sepulchre, s. ©rabtnal, n. 3'. 
lithe Holy Sepulchre, bad 
ieiltge @rab. 

sequence, 8. Orbnung, ^dfyn^ 
folge, /. 4. 

series, s. 9?ei](ie,/. 4. 

serious, a. emft. 

Serjeant, 8, Unteroffijier, m. 3'. 

servant, 8. Wiener, m. 1. 

serve, v. btmen (tia^.) (as, gu). 

service, 8. !^t€nft, m. 2. ||to 
take — , 5)ienftc nddmen.* 

set, V. (place) fc(jcii, fteKcn, Icgen. 
II to — free, bcfrdm. || to — 
out, (start) aufbrcd^en.* || (of 
the sun) untergcl^cn (f.) (sep.). 

settle, V. (determine) feftftcKcn, 
entfc^eibcn.* || (decide) cnt* 
fd^dben,* criebigcn. jj (reside) 
fld^ niebcrlaffen.* || (arrange) 
orbncn, in Orbnung bringen.* 

seven, num. ficbcn. || — years, 
ficbcnittl^rig, o. 

several, a. mcl^rcrc. 



severe, a. ftrmg. 
sex, 8. Q^efc^Ie^t, n. 3. 
shadow, 8. <Sc^atten, m. 1. 
shape, V. geftatten, formm. 
share, «. Xeil, 9nteil, m. 2. 
share, v. (divide) tdlta, 1iettei« 

leit. II (partake of) teilnel^ 

men,* tell^bcn* an . . . (dot.), 
she, pr, fie. 
shoot, V. fd^iegen.* 
shop, 8. Saben, m. 1. 
shore, s. (coast) ^Ufte, /. 4., 

©eftabe, n. 1., (Strait, m. 

II (bank) Ufer, n. 1. 
short, a. furg. || — ly, ad, (soon) 

binnen furjem, balb, furg. 
shot, s. ®^ui, m. 2f. 
show, 8. (spectacle) ©d^auftel' 

Iwiflf /• 4. II (appearance) 

©djein, m. 2. 
show, r. jeigen. || (prove) be* 

loeifen.* 
sign, V. untergeic^en (inaep.), 

unterfd^rciben* (insep.), 
significance, s. (meaning) $e« 

beutung, /. 4., ©inn, m. 
significant, a. (important) )Did^« 

tig. 
silence, s. ®d^n)eigen, n. 1. 

\\(stiUnes8) ©tiKe, /. ||to 

break — , bad ©c^loeigcn 

bred^cn.* ||kecp — , fd^loei* 

gen.* 

similar, a. itl^nlid^, gleid^artig. 

simple, a. einfad^. 

since, c. (fo'me) feit. || (because) 
ba, h)eil. || — , prp, feit. 
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sincerey a. oufrld^tig. 

siiik, V, finfm* (f.). I — down, 

^nfliifm* (f.). 
sister, «. ^mefter,/. 4. 
situation, «. Situation, /. 4., 

gofic,/. 4. 
size, 8. ®rd6e, ©eftolt, /. 4. 
skill, 8. @efd^i(flic^feit, ®etDanbt« 

^t,/. 4. 
sleep, 8. @c^(af, m. 
slow, a. langfam. 
small, a. fldxi. 

smile, V. Ittc^dn (at, fiber occ.). 
so, ad. and c. \o, ba^. 1 

called, a. fogenannt. 
sober, a. emft. 
social, a. gefeUfc^aftlid^. H — ^ly, 

ad. in gefedfd^aftltd^er Segte* 

l^g or ^inftd^t. 
society, «. ©cfefffd^aft,/. 4. 
soil, 8. $oben, m., (Srbe, /. 

II (fig.) 2anb, n. 3''. 
sojourn, 8. Sufentl^It, m. 2. 
soldier, s. ©olbat, m. 4. 
sole, a. einjtg. 
solemn, a. feterUd^. 
solitude, 8. (Stnfamfeit, /. 4. 
solution, 8. Slufldfung, /. 4. 

II (of a difficulty) SBefcitigung, 

/. 4., Safung,/. 4. 
some, a. and pr. ettoa«, ciniQC«, 

ein iDcntg. || (several) einigc, 

ctlic^c, manege. || — day, 

elne« $:a9e«, fpatcr. || — 

thing, (gttoa«. j| — ^body, 

one, irgenb dncr, dncr, man. 
song, 8. ?lcb, n. 3., ©cfong, m. 2f. 



soon, ad. bdb. | as — as, fiM 

balbal«. 
sort, 8. fLxtJ. 4., airt unit SBctfe. 

Itfae same — of thing, bie* 

fdbe ead^e, /. 4., badfdbe. 
source, 8. Ouette,/. 4. 
South, 8. (Bflben, m. 1. 
southward, ad. ffibltd^, ffibmftrtd. 
sovereign, 8. (nder) Sanbe^ 

ffetv(\n), m. (andf.) 4., gftrft, 

m. 4^ 
Spaniard, 8. ©p(mier(tn), m. 

(om?/.) 4. 
spare, v. (treat vnth mercy) 

(Der)fdjoncn. (to — no 

pains, fcine Wti^t fparcn. 
sparing, a. fparfam; mentg. 
speak, V. rcben, fpreti^en,* be* 

jdd^tn. 
special, a. \ptiitVi, befonber. 
spectator, 8. 3ufd^aueT, m. 1. 
spend, V. (money) au^cben.* 

II (time) Dcrbringcn,* jubrin* 

gen.* 
spirit, 8. ©eift, m. 3. || (state 

of mind) ©timmung, /. 4. 

II (high spirits) 8cbcn«mut, m., 

Srtf «e, /. 
spite, 8. ®xoU, m. || in — of, 

prp. tro(j. 
spoil, 8. Derberben. J (indtdge) 

tocrjtcl^en,* Dertofil^ncn. 
spotiess, a. ficcfcnio*. || (fig.) 

mafetlod. 
springs V. fpringen* (f.). 
spring, 8. OueKe,/. 4. 
spy, s. (mil.) ©pion, m. 2. 
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stage, 9. ^I^ne, /. 4., Z^tatn, 
n. 1 . I — effect, l^tlincmotr* 
funfi, /. 4. |— representa- 
tion, ^tl^nmauffU^rung, /. 4. 

stamp, V. {press) ftampfen. || to 
— on the mind, bem ©eifte 

stand, V, jte^cn.* ||to — by, 
{support) beifte^* {dot.). 

standard, s. ^rm,f. 4., Tlai* 
ftah, m. r, II {ideal) 3beal, 
n. 2. 

standpoint, s, ^tonbpunft, m. 2. 

start, 17. tr. (sfortfe) erfd^recfen. 
lintr, {wince) crfdjrccfcn* (f.), 
jufommcnfal^rcn* (f.). II {set 
Old) aufbredjm* (f.), abrcifcn 

(f.) (nac^). 
starve, v. Dcrl^ungem. 
state, s. {condition) 3uftanb, 

m. 2"., ?aflc, /. 4. || {body 

politic) ©taat, m. 4. 
state, V. (oaser^) bel^^aupten. 
statement, s. IDarlegung, /. 4. 

II (oaser^ion) Slngabe, ^e^aup« 

tung, /. 4. 
statue, «. statue, ^ilbfftule,/. 4. 
stay, 8. Slufentl^It, m. 2. 
stay, r. bictbm* (f.), Dertoeilcn^ 

jldj auftalten.* 
step, s. ©ci^rltt, m. 2. || {man- 
ner of loalking) ©djrltt, ©ang, 

m. 2\ II — by — , edjritt 

far ©djritt. 
still, cuf. {even yet) nod^. 
still, a. ftm, rul^ig. I — as 

death, totmftia. 



stimulate, v. rclgm. I C^.) 
attfpomen, anrcgm. 

stint, v. dnfc^rftnfen, Derfttrjen. 

stir, V, {move) betoegm. || {in- 
cite) errcflcn. Uto — to 
laughter, jum ?ad^cn brlngen.* 

stop, V. tr. ^(tm,* anljalten.* 
iintr. fidj auftalten,* ftel^en* 
blelbm* (f.). 

storm, s. ©turm, m. 2*. || {thun- 
derstorm) @ctt)ittcr, n. 1. || — 
and stress {literature), ©turm 
iinb !Drang, m. \\ — of ap- 
plause, ^eifatldfturm, m. 

stormy, a. ftflrmifd^. 

story, s. ©eft^id^tc,/. 4. || {nar- 
rative) (Srgtt^Iung, /. 4. 

straightforward, a. {honest) 
cfyclitif, gerabe, offen. 

strange, a. fremb. \i{tDonder- 
ful) tounberbar, mcrfnjttrblg. 

stranger, s. ^xtmht, a. as s. 

stream, s. ©trom, m. 2". 

strength, s. ©tttrfe, /., ^raft, 
/.4. 

strenuous, a. tfttig, eifrtg. || — 
Ufe, s. arbeitdDoIIed Seben, n. 1. 

strict, a. genau, unbebingt. || {se- 
vere) ftrcng. 

stride, s. <Sd^ntt, m. 2. ||to 
make rapid — s, fd^neU Dor^ 
h)ttrt« fommcn* (f.), cllcn (f.). 

strike, v. fc^Iagen.* j| {hit) trcf* 
fen.* II {impress) (glnbrudf 
madjcn (auf, occ), auffaffen* 
{dat.), 

striking, a. ouffallenb. 
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strive, V. {endeavor) ftrebm 

(after, nad^), fid^ betntt^en 

(for, urn). 
stroke, «. ^c^Iog, m. 2"., ©tceid^, 

m. 2. II at a — , mit einem 

<Sc^Iage, auf einmal. 
strong, a. ftarf, frttftig, tfld^tig. 

I (fig-) nac^brttdlii, geteidjtig, 
mergtfd^. 

structure, s. $au, m. (p{. lQ3au« 
ten). II (o/ o drama) ^uf- 

bCtU, 911. 

struggle, 8. Stavnp^, m. 2^^. 

II death — , lobcdfampf, m. 2r. 
study, «. ©tubium, n. (p{. 

©tubicn)^ ©ctrad^tung, /. 4. 
II (apartment) fLxbnt^iimmn, 
n, 1. 

study, V. ftublcren, criemm. 
II (investigate) burd^forf d^ctt 
(inaep.), untcrfud^cn (insep.). 

style, 8. (arts) @ti(, m. 2. 

subject, s. (of a country) Unter* 
tan, m. 4. || (o6/ec*) ®egcn« 
ftanb, m. 2". || (</iin^ treated 
of) 2^cma, n. (pi. linemen). 
II — ^matter, ©toff, m. 2. 

submit, V. (yield) fid^ untertoer^ 
fen* (insep.) (dot.). \\ (refer) 
unterbrciten (insep.) ^ Dorlegen. 

subside, v. (abate) abnel^men,* 
nadjiaffen.* 

succeed, intr. (be successful) 
glttden,gelingen* (f.) (impers.). 
II he — ed in doing it, ed ge« 
(ang tl^nt, bad gu tun. || (of 
persons) (grfolg l^aben.* 



success, s. (Srfolg, m. 2. 
successful, a. erfolgtetc^. 
successor, s. 9{ad^foIger, m. 1. 
such, a. [old^. || — a man, etn 

foldjcr or fo ein 2Kenfd^. || — 

as, mie; bieienigen, teeld^e. 
sudden, a. pUi^id), unermortet. 
suffer, V. (bear) Iciben.* || (per- 

mit) geftatten (dot.), laffen.* 

II — little children to come 

unto me, JSaffet bte ^inblein 

gu mir fontmen." 
suffice, V, gentlgen, l^tnreid^en. 
sufficient, a. genUgenb. 
suggest, V. (intimate) anbeuten, 

erinnem on (a,cc.), 
suggestion, s. (jn-oposal) ^ot» 

fd^Iag, m. 2r \\(hint) fin* 

beutimg,/. 4. 
suicide, s. ©elbftntorb, m. 2. 
suit, V. paffen, red^t fein (dot,). 
summer,- 8. ©omnter, m. 1. 
sun, s. (Sonne,/. 4. 
superficial, a. oberflftd^Ud^. 
superhuman, a. ilbemtenfd^Ud^. 
suppress, v. unterbrttdten (inaep.). 
suppression, s. Unterbriidtung, 

/. 4. 
supreme, a. l^dd^ft. 
surpass, v. flbcrtreffen* (insep.). 
surprise, v. Uberrofd^en (insep.), 

befremben. ||be — ing, be- 

frembenb feln. 
surround, v. untgeben* (insep.), 

untringen (insep.), einfd^UeSen.* 
surrounding, a. umgebenb, um« 

liegenb. 
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s uno i indiiigi, «. llintr§ni>^ Um^ 

survey, «. (ad) Scfi^tifnii, 
/. 4. |tD make — , to lake 
a — (of), libcrtGifm (uh 

aep.)- 
suspect, V. (<iuCritf<) anltnaoi 

(cto.). 

swarm, t. ©c^ttwnii, m. 2*. 
swear, v. f<!^lDflccii.* 
Swede, s. @<4t0cbe, m. 4. 

swift, a. fd^ndl. 
Switzerland, npr. bte S^ttMii. 
sympotfietic, a. mttffitlcnb, Idl' 

ne^eob, ontdl^&oOL 
sympathy, «. SKtBeffiy, n. 
system, «. 0l|ficiii, n. 2. 



take, V. ne^men.* | — an in- 
terest in, dntarcffe ^abm fOr, 
{i(^ annel^inm* (j^.)- I to 
— in, (a guest) aufne^ciL* 
Ito — a path, ctnm fBcg 
geim,* finWlagcn.* |to — 
part, teilnf^mm* (on, dai.). 
I to — place, ftattftnbaL* 
|to — pity on, SRitldb 
l^aben* mtt. (to — pride in, 
ftolj fein auf (ace.). Ito — 
prisoner, gefonQcn nd^ntm.* 
I to — aim, lidea* na^. 
(to — up, crgreifcn.* | to — 
delight in, l^Sergnfkgm ftnbm* 
an (dot.). II to — the trouble. 



/ 4 






/4. 



liial, a. 2., fbdA^, 
, a. 2. I r^ 
♦ Ito — 



/- 4. 
Ito be ^all; in a — . ginii 
MCMcrt foa. 

«L Iffiiabr, fbbdt, /. 4. 
i, «L ^'<^inaif, m. I (fi- 
dinaticn) ^ti%iBi%,f. A. 
Tauriau, s. Xaaricr, at. 1, 
teach, r. k^rca. 

teadwr, f. ^c4rcr(tn), m. 1. 
(/ 4.). 

a. 



tBchns^oe, 8. {arts) AJtUfsaigf. 
ten, V. fagca. | {narrate) tx* 

twnpfi'aiiifnt, s. XfiiiiKninicnt, 

n. 2. 
temple, «. Xfinpcf, m. 1. 
tempt, V. Mrfud^, MdiNfaL 
temptation, <. Sccfuc^itiig, f. 4. 
tend, V. (guard) bmad^OL I tnXr. 

(cofUribuU) Menen, goctd^, 

fflirra (to, ju). 
tender, a. gort. I (affectionate) 

gftrtli4. 
term, «. (fo'm«) 3atraum, m. 2^., 

5Jri|t, /. I (expreanon) aii«* 

brud , m. 2*. I in —8 of, al«, 

aug; im ©lime (gen.). 
terminate, v. (end) beenbigm. 
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terrible, a. fd^recflid^, furd^tbor, 

mtfe^lid^. 
terror, 8. ©c^recfen, m. 1. 
than, c. old. 
thank, v. banfen (dot.), 
that, pr, and a. \tatt, etc. ber, 

etc. II (relative) btt, etc. 

11 (Deleter, etc. || c. bag, loo. 
the, art. bcr, bit, ba«. H — ... 

— . . ., jc . . ., bcfto . . . 
theater, s. Sl^eater, n. 1. Hat 

the — , im — ; to the — , 

in btt« — . 
their, pr. and a. ifyc. 
theme, s. (topic) ©egmftonb, 
' m. 2"., ©toff, m. 2., Xl^cma, 

n. (pZ. Jl^en and ^^l^cmata). 
then, ad. and c. bann. || (at 

that time) bamaU. 
theoretical, a. tl^eoretifd^. 
theory, s. X^toxit,/. 4. 
theology, «. Z\)toioq\t, f. 
there, ac?. ba, bort. 
therefore, oc?. be^l^alb, balder, 

alfo. 
they, pr. ftc. jj (indef.) man. 
thing, 8. ^ing, n. 2., <Sad^c,/. 4. 

II these — s, indef. and genr 

eral, bic«. ||the very — , 

gerabe bad. 
think, V. bcnfcn* (of, an ace.). 

II (believe) mcinen, glauben. 

II (recollect) fld^ crlnncm (of, 

gen. or an, ace.). \\ (judge) 

l^alten* (of, oon). || (take 

thought) nad^bcnfen* (on, tibcr 

ace.), tibcrlcgcn (insep.). 



third, o. britt. I — ly, ad. brit- 
tend. 

this, a. and pr. biefer, etc. (bied). 

thither, ad. bal^in, bortl^n. 

thorough, a. grilnbUd^, eingel^enb, 
abfolut, ganj. 

though, c. obgleid^, obfd^on, loenn 
. . . aud^. II (nevertheless) bod^, 
abcr. II as — , aid ob. I even 
— , fdbft ioenn. 

thought, 8. (^ebonfe, m. 4. (of, 
an ace.). || (general) 5)cnfen, n. 

thousand, ntim. Saufenb, 8., 
n. 2. II taufenb, a. 

threat, 8. ^rol^ung,/. 4. 

threaten, v. (o/* a person) 
brol^en (<ia<.), bcbrol^cn. || (of 
a thing) anbrol^en (dat.). 

three, num. brei. 

thrill, V. aufregcn. 

throne, s. Sl^ron, m. 2. 

through, prp. burd^, and. 

throw, V. Jocrfen.* || to — off, 
abtocrfcn.* || (fig.) enftocrfcn.* 

Thuringian, a. IJ^Uringtfd^. 

time, 8. Sdt, f. 4. . || (repeti- 
tion) 9Kal, n. 2. || at the — , 
bamald, bet ©degenl^eit. ||at 
that — J gu iencr 3^it- 11*^ 
— , gur rcd^tcn 3clt, gur 3cit. 
II at the same — , gletd^geittg, 
gur fclbcn 3^^- W^^ ^ 
first — f gum crften Tlai. || up 
to the present, this — , bid 
ictjt. I for a — , cine 3^* 
lang. 

timid, a. furd^tfam, ttngftlid^. 
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tinge, «. gorbc, /. 4. ( (fig.) 

^auc^, m. 2. 
tiled, a. milbe, ecmflbet. 1 (/u/.) 

ttbcrbrttfflg (of, gen.). 
to, p7). 3u, nad^, an, auf, In, 

flegen. 
together, ad. gufammen. 
too, ad. m6f, gleid^faKd. 
tone, 8. Xon, m. 2". 
topography, 8. Xopogrop^ie, 

fDtUbt\dfxdbvm%,f. 4. 
torch, 8. tjadel,/. 4. 
touch, tr. bertt^ren. ||(j(i<;.) rftl^ 

ten. 
tour, 8. 2itd\t,f. 4. 
toward, prp. in, nad^ ... git, 

ficflcn. 
town, «. (Stabt, /. 2*. 
trace, 8. @))ur,/. 4. 
trace, v. (foUow) k)erfi)(gen (occ.), 

na(i^fpUren (<2a<.). 
tragedy, 8. (theat.) XragObie, 

/. 4., 2:raucrfpicf, n. 2. 
tragic, a. trogtfci^. 
train, v. crjlcl^cn* (to, gu), au*» 

bilbcn (fttr, ace.). 
traitor, s. ^errttter, m. 1. 
transcendent, a. (supreme) k)or« 

trefflici^. II {wUh measure) 

W% 
transfer, v. (one's business) t)er« 

Icgcn (to, nad^). || (a person) 

Dcrf cftcn (to, nad^). 
transform, v. untfotmcn. 
transformation, s. $ermanb« 

lung, /. 4., (fi^g.) ©anblung, 

/. 4. 



translate, v. flberfe^ (insep.). 

translation, s. tlberfe^tmg, /. 4. 

travel, v. reifcii (f.) (nadj). 

traveler, s. 9{etfenbe, a. as s. 

treachery, s. ^errttterci, Xrcu« 
toflgfdt, /. 4. 

treat, v. be^bdn. 

trend, s. diid^tung, /. 4., 9ld« 
gung, /. 4. 

trite^ a. abgcbrofd^en. 

triumph, s. Zxiuxtvpff, m. 2. 

triumph, v. triump^teren (over, 
ttber ace.). 

triumphant, a. triump^ierenb 
(over, llbcr ace.). 

trivial, a. unbcbeutmb. 

troop, 8. 2^ruppc,/. 4. 

trouble, s. Ungllld, n. (worry) 
eorgc, /. 4. || (lobar) aJhll^, 
/. 4. Ijtotake— , the — to, 
fld^ (dot.) m\i^t geben, fid^ 
(dflrf.) bic SWiil^c ncl^mcn (gu). 

trouble, v. ftdren, belttftigen. 

true, a. lual^r. || (faithful) treu. 

trust, v. k)ertraum (£^.), glau« 
ben (cm, ace.), jjto — to, 
fldj tocrlaffcn* auf (ace.). 

trustworthy^ a. t)crtrauen«h)tir« 
big, gut)criafflg. 

truth, 8. ©al^rl^cit, /. 4. || — 
to life, Scbmfitoa^rl^cit,/. 4. 

truthfuhiess, s. ^a^rl^fttgldt 
II SBa^r^dt«liebc, /. 

try, V. Dcrfud^cn. || (strive) jtrc* 
ben, trad^ten (for, nad^), fld^ 
anftrengen, fid^ bemtti^. 

Turk, npr. %&xU, m, 4. 
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tam, s. (revohiHon) Umhre^ung, 
/. 4., ©cnbimg,/. 4. 

tam, V. hxd^, toenbai* )tt 
(dtU.). I to be — ed from, 
flc^ abbringm* laffm* \um. 
I {transform) ttemwnbelit (In- 
to, to, in ace.). | to — on, 
upon, (depend an) ob^Ongeti* 
(Mm, beru^ auf. (to — 
from one's doois, num. ber 
Zfact nmfcn * 

two, num. itod. 

type, 8. «rt, /. 4., 23nm«, n. 
{pi. 2ljpm), ©tufc,/. 4. 

tyxanny, 8. Sl^omiet, /. 4. 

tynmt, a. Z^xann, m. 4. 



ultimate, a. le^t. 

unable, a. unfft^g, ou^erfUmbe. 

unaccustomed, a. tmgeiool^l (to, 

gen. or an, ace.). 
unavenged, a. vm%tc(Uift 
unaware, a., to be — of, nic^t 

toiffcn,* ntd^t bcmerfm {ace.), 

fid^ unbcttmfet fein {gen.). 
unceasing, a. unoufl^Mtii^. 
unconscious, a. uttbetougt, un« 

totffentlld^. 
unconstrained, a. unQqttmn^ 

ficn. 
underlie, v. {fig.) gugnmbe lie* 

gm* (da/.). 
understand, v. t>tt\ttfyn.* 
understanding, s. ^erftonb, m., 
85crftttitbnt«, n. 2. || {agree- 
ment) (ginDcrftanbnU, n. 2. 



undertake, v. imtem^men* 

(tiuep.)- 
undisciplined, a. iinbtd)t))ltnicrt, 

gttd^tlod. 
undxamatic, a. imbromatifc^. 
uneasy, a. {uncomfortable) im^' 

be^Iic^. I (ofmous) uitml^iQ, 

Ongftlid^. 
uneducated, a. imgebtlbet 
unequal, a. imgleic^. 
unerring, a. imfe^bor, untriigltc^. 
unfaithful, a. untreu, treulod. 
un&voxable, a. ungttnfttg. 
unfortunate, a. unglflcflic^. 

|-4y, ad. leiber, UTig(1UfItcl^er« 

nmfc 
ungrateful, a. unbanfbar. 
unhappy, a. unglflcflid^. | — ly, 

cui. imgHUflid^erlDetfe. 
uniform, s. Unifomt,/. 4. 
unimpressive, a. nt^t etnbruig* 

ti(i^, ntii^t auffaUenb. 
unintentional, a. unbeabftc^tlgt. 
unity, 8. (ginl^t,/. 4. 
universal, a. angemdn, SBdt' 

(in comp.)- 
university, «. Unitocrfltat, /. 4. 

I at the — , auf ber — . 
unjust, a. ungerec^t 
unknown, a. unbelatmt. 
unless, c. loeim ntd^t, oudgenom* 

men totaxi, ed fd benn ba^. 
unmask, v. {Jig.) cntioTDen. 
unnecessary, a. unnMg. I — ^ly, 

ad. unn0ttQertt)eife. 
unparalleled, a. unbergldd^Ud^, 

bdfpleOod. 
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unreality, s. Uittoirflid^fett, /. 4. 
unrest, s. Unru^e,/. 4. 
unrestrained, a. gflgeUo^. 
unsatisfactory, a. unbefrieMgt, 

ungenflgmb. 
unseen, a. {invisible) imflc^t' 

bar. 
unsettled, a. (hesitating) vaimU 

fd^ieben. 
unsurpassed, a. unllbertroffm. 
until, prp. and c. 6U. ) not — ^, 

erft old, erft toenn. 
unusual, a. vm%ao6fjftdid^. 
unveil, v. entl^ilEen. 
unwept, a. tmbetDdnt. 
unwilling, a. abgeneigt. I to be 

— to, nld^t toottcn. 
upheaval, s. Umtoftlsimg, /. 4. 
upon, prp, ouf. || — his re- 
turn, bd fdtier ^Vidttffc. 
urgent, a. bringenb. 
usually, a. geloO^id^. 
use, 8. ©ebroud^, m. 2^., 9[n« 

toenbung, /. 4. ||to make 

(good) — of, (gut) gebrou* 

d^tn, htau%m (ace.), 
utter, V, (speak) ftuScm. || (pro^ 

nounce) audfprec^m,* aud« 

ftoSen.* 
utterance, s. (words) Su^enmg, 

/. 4. 



vain, a. dtd. || (useleae) t)cr« 
gcWld^. II in — , Dcrgebcn«, 
umfonft. 

value, s. SBert, m. 2. 



vanity,8.(Sitdfdt,/.4. ((empfi- 

ne«8) ^a^tigfdt, /. 4. 
vehicle, s, Su^rtocrf, n. 2. 

II (J8^.) au«brud, m, 2*. 
vengeance, 8. dtaift,/, 
vengeful, a. rad^fttd^tig. 
venture, v. koageti. I to — 

(up)on, ed Derfud^en mit, fld^ 

dniaffcn* ouf (ace.), 
verify, v, fcftfteKcn. Htest) 

prttfen. 
verse, s, ^et9, m, 2., ^trop^e, 

/. 4., gcbunbenc 9id)c, /. 
very, a. )Da^(]^aft), tDirtlid^, ed^t. 

II — , ad. \tfyc, I — much, 

fe^r. lithe — same day, am 

fdbcn 2:agc. || the — thing, 

gerabe bad (rid^ttge). 
Vesuvius, npr. ber ^t\u'o, 
vice, s, 2a\ttx, n. 1. 
victim, 8. Opfer, n. 1. 
victorious, a. flegrdd^. 
view, 8. (range of vision) 9uge, 

n. 4. II (way of thinking) 

anfld^t, /. 4., aWdnung, /. 4. 

II point of — , ©efid^tdpunft, 

©tanbpunft, m. 2. 
vigor, 8. ©tttrfe, /. 4., ^raft, 

/. 2". 
violation, a, SBer(e|}ung, /. 4. 
violence, 8. ©ctoalt, /. || do — 

to, O^elDalt antun* (dot.). 
violent, a. l^eftig, getoaltfam. 
virtue, s. lugeiU),/. 4. 
visible, a. fid^tbar. || (manifest) 

augenfd^dnlid^, offenbar. 
visit, 8. 9efud^, m. 2. 
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visit, V. bcfiul^ 
^▼id, a. lA^oft 

vocatkni, s. {oecupatUm) 9cnif, 
m. 2. 



walk, V. (ju gnfie) (|e^* (f.), 
luftuxmbdn (f.), fpo)lereii 
geim* (f.). 

want, V. (he wiihoul) Sloitgd 
ffobtn* on (dflrf.)- I (require) 
brouc^m, bebftrfm* (sen.), 
I (desire) tyerlongen, loOnfc^, 
tooQen. 

war, s. Stxit%, m. 2, Itlie 
seven yeais' — , bet fiebm« 
ift^ge ^riefi. 

waifare, 8. ^rteg, m. 2. 

warm, a. tDomt. | (fig-) cnt^« 

warning, 8. Sarmmg,/. 4. 

warrant, s. !93efugnid, /. 2. 
(death — , Xobe^rteil, n. 2. 

watch, V. (observe) beobac^tm, 
baoad^cn, l^ttten. 

water, s. ©affer, n. 1*. 

wave, s. ©cttc,/. 4. 

way, 8. ©eg, m. 2., ©trajc,/. 4. 
i (manner) fLit, SBctfe, /. 4. 
(In this —, cmf biefe S^dfe. 
|by — of, ftbcr. |in no — , 
fdnedmegd. | on the — , un* 
temegd. I — out, fLu9\Dt^, 
m. 2. I to take one's — (to), 
fid^ begeben* (nad^). 

we, pr. toir. 

weakness, 8. ^iDft^,/. 4. 



wealth, 8. 9(d(!§titiit, m. 3'., 

fBo^ffamb, m. 2*. 
wean, v. (fig.) obbcbigai* (fram, 

mm), 
wear, v. tragcn.* 
wearer, s. SrOger, m. 1. 
wedding, s. ^o^dt,f. 4. | 

^Jy ^iK^dt^tdg, m. 2. 
weelc, 8. S^od^,/. 4. 
wei|M 8. ©etoid^t, n. 2. 
welcome, a. uHUfoiinnen. 
welcome, v. bemiUbmiimeit, ndt 

Sreube(n) bcgragm. 
welfare, s. fB^ofjifaiftt, f. 4., 

XSo^Ierge^, n. 1. 
well, ad. gut, \oofjL. | 

Imown, a. too^befonnt 
what, pr. toad. | (to^ Aatu^ 

of) ttKtd fitr (dn). I a. and 

pr. (which) toddler, 
when, ad. (interrog.) toatm. | c. 

(indef. or future) iDemt. 

|(pa8f) old. 
where, cuf. )do, iDOl^ht. 
whereas, c. toftl^tcnb fonfL 
whether, c. ob. | — . . . or . . ., 

ob . . . obcr ob. 
which, a. and pr. toddler. I — 

one, toddler. 
while, 8. XBdIe, ^dX, f. 4 

la little — before, fttt} 

t>or^. 
idiile, c. iDttl^enb. 
who, pr. (rd.) toddler, ber. | (ifir 

terrog.) toer. 
whoever, pr. tocr, toer ond^ Om* 

met), i^er ber. 
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^diole, s. ba9 (S^anje, a. as s. 

I as a — , tut (grogm) donjcn. 
wicked, a. fd^Ied^t, fc^Umnt. 
wide, a. lodt. | (brocui) brdt, 

umfaffenb. 
widow, 8. JBitme,/. 4. 
wife, 8. Srou, ©attin, /. 4. 
will, 8. ©itte, m. (-cn«), ©cr* 

longcit, n. 1. (ill — , libel* 

lootten, n. 1. 
willing, a. iDtlltg, gem. 
wing, 8. Slttgel. m. 1. Ilend 

— s to, beflllgcln. 
winter, 8. Winter, m. 1. 
wise, a. mdff, Demflnftig. 
wish, 8. IQShmfd^, m. 2*. 
wish, V. loibifd^en. | {denre) 

Dcrloitgcn (for, nad^). 
'vdtch, 8. ^ti^t/f. 4. 
with, prp. mlt, burci^. 
withal, ad, gugleid^. 
withdraw, v. jurticfjicl^cn.* 

lirUr, fl(i^ jurUcfgiel^en.* 
'mthout, prp, {not with) ol^nc. 
witness, 8. (per8(m) 3«J9Cf ^- 4. 
witness, v. {an action) ^zaa^t 

fdn* (f.) toon, gugegcn fdn* 

(f.) bei. 
wolf, 8. ©olf, m. 2*. 
woman, 8. 9Bdb, n. 3., ^xmx, 

/. 4. 
womanhood, 8. l^dblid^Idt, /. 



wood, 8. $01), n. 3*. I {forett) 
ffialb, m. 3*. 

work, 8. $(rbdt,/. 4., JBerl, n. 2. 
I — of art, IhntfttDerf . 

work, V. arbdten (at, on dot.). 

world, 8. Sdt, /. 4. 

worst, a. fci^Ie^teft, fd^Ummft. 

worst, V. Ubermttltigen {insep.), 
befiegen. 

worthy, a. loerttooll. || to deem 
— , totirbigcn (of, gen.). 

wound, 8. SButibe,/. 4. 

wrath, 8. S^^f ©rimm, m. 2. 

wreck, v. fd^dtcm. || {fig.) toer* 
nid^tcn. 

wretch, 8. (Slenbe, a. as 8. 

write, r. fd^rdbm.* D (com- 
pose) toerfaffen, bid^tm. 



year, 8. 3ttbr, n. 2. 

yet, ad. and c. nod^. H {dill) 
(immcr) nod^. || {neverthe- 
less) aber, bod^. {already) 
fd^on. 

yield, v. fid^ f)vtt%d)ta* {dot.). 

yotmg, a. {ung. IcoU. s. bte 
3fugcnb. 

youth, 8. 3ugcnb, /. || (youn^ 
man) 3ttngUng, m. 2., jungcr 
aWttttn, m. 3". 

youthful, a. {ung, {ugenblid^. 
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PREPOSITIONS 
Prepositions GOVERNiNa the Genhtve: 



anftatt, fbttt indead of 
ouger^b wUkovty outside (of) 
biedfettd on this side of 
f^btc for (he sake of 
iitnerbolb within^ inside (of) 
ienfettd on the further side of, 

beyond 
froft by virtue of 
iSngd along 
lout according to 
mtttclft by means of 



oberbalb above 

tro^ in spite of 

urn . . . miUea for the sake of 

ungead^tet noiwiihstanding 

unterl^b below 

untoett not far from 

t)ermi)ge by dint of 

toUfpctnh during 

taoegen on account of 

gufolge in consequence of 



Prepositions oovERNiNa the Dative: 



cm9 out of 

auger besides 

bei by, at 

binnen within 

entgegen against 

gegenilber opposite 

gemttg in accordance with 



mit with 
na^ after, to 
nttd^ft next to 



nebft along with 

ob above 

f antt along with 

fett since 

toon of, from 

gu to 

iutoihtt contrary to 



Prepositions qoverninq the Accusative: 



bid till, unto 
bux^ through 
fttr for 



gegen against 
offtit without 
fonber vnthovt 



um about, round 
iDtber against 



Prepositions governing the Dative or Accusative: 



an on, at 

auf on, upon, up 

Winter behind 



in in, into untcr among, under 

ncbm beside t)or before 

ilber a6<we, over gtoifci^m between 

These take the dative in answer to the questions where? or 
when?, the accusative in answer to the questions whitherf or 
how limgf 
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LIST OF OLD (OR STRONG) AND 
IRREGULAR VERBS 



Explanations. — In the following table are given the princi- 
pal parts of all the verbs of the Old conjusation, together with 
the preterit (imperfect) subjunctive; also the second and third 
singular indicative present and the second singular imperative, 
whenever these are otherwise formed than the^ would oe in the 
New (or Weak) conjugation. Forms given m full-faced type 
(thus, geBatfen) are those which are alone in use; for those 
in ordinary type (thus, bttcfft, bttcft) the more regular forms, or 
those made after the manner of the New conjugation, are also 
allowed. 

No verb ia given in the List as a compound. If found only in 
composition, hyphens are prefixed to all its forms, and an added 
note gives its compounds. 



InfiaitiTe. 



8adfett/bake' 

often of New 
participle. 
*(ftrett 

only in debttreti, 
8etgett/bite' 
83etgett/hide' 
83ieaett/bend' 
©leten/ offer' 
©Uiben/bind' 
»ittett/beg' 
»tafcit,'blow' 
83Iei6en/ remain' 
SBlei^en/ bleach' 

as intransitive, 
©raten/ roast' 
fStttf^tn/ break' 
©renncit, 'burn' 
l^ringett, 'bring' 
«bd(fis 

obsolete except 



pras'tind.sing. pret. ind. ptet subj. imper. past part. 

(acrft,6a(ft but mt — %tHttta 

conj., especially when transitive; except the 



«bierjl, 'biert '(at 
'bear, bring forth.' 

Blfi 

Birgffc, Birgt (urg 

Bog 

Bot 

(anb 

(at 

Blttfeffc, Biafl m^ 

BtleB 

bUd^ 



*(ftre «bter -liomi 



Wffe 

(ftrge 

baae 

mt 

banbe 
bate 
bliefe 
blUbe 

bUd^e 



birg 



of either conj.; as transitive, of New 

bratft, bratct brict brictc 

briii^fi, bri^t bra^ brtt^e briiift 

brannte btennte 

brac^te brftii^te 

— — — — : 'bie^ *bie^e — r- 
in gebdbcn, 'thrive.' 
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gebiffen 
geborgett 
gebogen 
geboten 
gebunbett 
gebetett 
geblafen 
geblieben 
gebUd^en 
only. 
gebratett 
gebroii^ett 
gebrannt 
gebraii^t 

'bici^ttt 
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Infisitnc. mt'l ind. bbc- int. li 

SJtnltn.'tliink' itiu^tt bO^lc 

•bdbcn •biiSjt.'biibt 'barb •bOibc 



[nl.nbj. inver. 



Ilwf(*ai,'threah' bri^tft, brifi^t brofiS brSfje brif* 



'kTic6» 



. 1 Btrbriefe*"/ 'vei.' 

2iiTfeB,'bepei- batfft, b«irf 
mitted' 
Cffnif'eat' 
ftBtptcn, ' go' 
'|«nta,'faU' 




lc4ttn,'twme' fli^tfl, flii^t lii^t [e^tc 



,'flow' 

.„ra,'deTOiir' nim.mi 

ftncRM,' freeze' ^ 

SaQcea.'fermeat' 

&titn, ' give' gtbft, fltbt 

etben,'Ko' 

@tUnt,'bewortb'siltft,eUt 
•B«!Tni .Biffeft, -ftfit 

only in unratfftn, '[orget. 

®tt^eit,'pour' 

■einntn 

only in braiimm, 'besiii-' 

©wr ' 



fllitt fllittt 

plommaiBmni 

grabft, flijkfit grab fl^^t 

— firfff arifft 

taftrbnt battc bittte 

iaitft,batt btelt |i(ltt 

Iftng^i^ilngl ( 





itb bicfe 

Mbc 



gceli^tn 



gealittm 

Bcglommm 

— - gegTsbtn 

fleoriffen 

gcbabi 

■ gtbattem 

gcbonflcn 

gtbaKcn 

gebabcm 
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Infinidw. 



pnt't ind. sing. pnA. ind. pcet. rabj. imper. 



»tt«tr»ttft 



^dftett/caU' 

ittfttt, 'help' 

tetmeti/know* 
ftlimmett, 'climb' 
ftlbigett/ sound' 
ftommest/come' 
ftitonett/caii' 
ibiediett/ creep' 
JIttrettr' choose' 
£aben/load' 
2affeti/let' 
Sottfetty'run' 
£dbeii,' suffer' 
SeU|est,'lend' 
gefeti/read' 

fifegm/He' 

'lifvctt 

only in tocrlicren, 'lose.' 
4Utgett 





mte lemtte 

nomnt ndmme 
Hang Ilttnge 
fattt fttme 



»«f 



demfett 

geflungeit 
getommett 



fannft, famt fomtte Unntt wanting gefonnt 



Ittbft, Iftbt 

tolfeft,ia||t 

Iftufft, Ittuf t 



lief eft, lieft 



lied 



gefrof^en 

geforen 

gelabett 

gelaffen 

gelnufett 

gelittett 

gelieltett 

gelefett 

gelegett 

>l0tett 

'Itmgett 

only in geUngen, 'succeed/ migltngen, ^fail'; used in third 
person only. 

Sdf^ettr 'extin- lifd^eft, Ufd^t lofd^ Idfd^e Itfd^ gelofd^en 
guish' 

the forms of New conj. preferably limited to transitive meaning. 
2ftgett,'lie' log (0pe geto^ett 



1(0(4 

for 
lub 

litt 
liel^ 
lad 
lag 

49t 



ho^e 

fdre 
lUbe 

litte 

lie^e 

Ittfe 

Iftge 

«Idre 



*Iatt^ «Ittnm 



JDleiben/shun' 



mtebe 



gemtebett 



JDleff en/ measure' iiiifFeft,mi(t maft mttfte ntift gemeffen 
SHUgett/may' maafi^mag mo^temjl^te wantmg gemod^t 
9lft]fett,'must' ni]tftt,mitft mttfite tttftffte wanting gemttfft 
9lel^mett/take' ttimmffc, ttlmtttt naltm nftl(me ttimm gettommett 

9lemtett/name' nattttte nennte genannt 

sttefen *nod *nafe *nefeii 



only in genefen, 'recover, get well.' 

ttiefifett ; — »no|f 

oDsolete, except in gentcScn, 'enjoy.' 

^fiff 
^ried 



¥feifeti/ whistle' 

Sretfen/ praise' 
^uetteti/gush' 
9latest,'advise* 
Weiben/rub' 
9leiffett/tear' 
Weiten/ride' 
9letmett,'run' 
9Hediest,' smell' 
SHttgest,' wring' 



qulttft, quiat 
rfttft, rttt 



quote 

riet 

rteB 

tift 
rttt 



ndffe 

pm 

^riefe 

qu0ne 

riete 

xkht 

tlffe 

ritte 



qutQ 



tattnte remtte 
ro4 rildie 
tattg range 



^noffen 

gelfflffen 

ge|iriefen 

gequouen 

geraten 

gerieBen 

geriffen 

geritten 

gerannt 

gerod^en 

gemngen 
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IKBirtiad.t ing i pRt.lDd. int«iiibj« imper. put put. 

ihihiitIIi mil ■ — ^— mnii miiik ■ ■cmiiicii 

9litfeti,'caU' ticf tiefe gensfoi 

@4affett/ create' fdjuf Wttfe i|ef(^m 

generally of New conj. whea meaning *be busy,' or 'procure/ 

®4aScn/ sound' fiott Wfittc gcf^olleii 

«f ^e^ett «f li^ieltt ^diaSi »f Aftlie «f die(ett 

only in gefci^eVn, 'happen'; used in third person alone. 



@dieittettr 'ap- 

pear' 
edreltot/ scold' fAIItii, 

Sffiiclien,' shove' 
@diicfi[m/ shoot' 



fditeb 
fdiiett 



Blebe 
iettc 



gefdiiebett 
geff^imnt 



fd^alt fdiatte fd^ilt gefdiBltett 



ttgftr 



@4lafett, 'sleep' 

@(6(fttttttr 

'strike' 
®d)Ieidiett, 

'sneak' 

SAIieffOt/shut' 
SAlittaen,' sling 
Si^tneljett/mert' fcbmtlgeft 



SAneiben/cut' 
8d|mfen,'be 
afraid' 



Wmilgt 




fAri(f|t, 

m 



rldt 



fd^0l»e 
fc^Iftfic 



M fAUffe 
long foUnge 



f^nttt fAttlite 

fc^rol fc^rttfe 




gef^Blien 

geMoffen 

gefd^lafett 

gefdilagm 

geff^Iif^rit 

gtfAlpffeti 

g^^Utitgen 

fd^mila gefc^molaen 



geff^ntttett 



fd^ricf gefd^rocfeit 



of New conj. as transitive, 'frighten.' 

84teiliest, fd^rieb fc^ttelic 

'write' 

4rie f^riee 
4rttt f^ritte 
d^toit^ fii^ioiege 



|(]^n)ir(rt, fd^moK fc^mdae 



©Ardetir'cry' 
@(»reitettr 'stride' 
@4toeigeit/be 
silent' 

'swell' Wmlllt 

of New conj. as transitive. 
@4)oimmen, f li^toamm f li^toifttniiic 

'swim* 
@4totnben, f ^toanb f (^toittnbe 

'vanish' 
@ii^toingest, fc^ttiattg f li^toftttge 

'swing' 

'swear' 



gefd^rieben 

gef^neeit 
gef ^rttten 
geff^toiiegett 



— gef^toommett 

— geff^ttiitnbett 

— geff^ttiitttgett 

T gtf(l|t09tCK 
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echi/be' 
Senbett/send' 

@ieben/boir 

@Utaett/sing' 

@infett/sink' 

@tnnen/ think' 

8i4ett,'sit' 

@oaett/ shall' 

8|nnnett,'8pin' 

'speak' 

* sprout' 

'spring' 
Steiiien,* prick' 
Steven, 'stand' 
Stel^Ien/ steal' 
Steigen, 'as- 
cend' 

eterten/die' 
©toff en, 'push' 
©treid^en, 
'stroke' 

©ttelten, 'strive' 
iCtaaen, 'carry' 
iTreffen.'hit' 
SCtetbeti/ drive' 
^reten, 'tread' 
^rittfett, 'drink' 
Xtfkqtn, 'de- 
ceive' 
a^iin,'do' 
ffiSai^feit/grow' 
SBttaeti,' weigh' 
SBofi^en/wash' 
SBeoen, 'weave' 
aBdcften, 'yield' 
aBdfen/show' 
S3enbett/tum' 



preft't ind. sing. pret. ind. 

Bin, Btft, Ift :c. toar 

fanbte 

fenbete 

(ott 

ana 

anf 

ann 

aft 

oUte 

)iann 



pret.subj. imper. pastpirt 

fttfte jle^ gefe^en 
toiftre fei getoefen 
fenbete gefanbt 



fottftjon 



frtang 



[icbcte 
[ttnae 
ian& 
ittnne 

'Xt 

r^ianne 

rjidnne 

f^tiJffe 
frrttnge 



fiefottcn 

gefungen 

gefimten 

fiefonnen 

gefcffen 

want'g gefottt 

geflponnen 

^ptitfi gef^iroii^en 



m%mi 



tanb 



ftie^Ift, fUe^It fta^I 
Itieg 



fttrbft, ftirbt 



trttgft, trttgt 
ttiffl^i trip 

trlttft, tritt 



ftndi 

ftritt 

ttttg 

traf 

trieb 

trat 

ttanf 

trog 

tat 



gef^roffen 

gefl^tungen 

fHiift gefto^en 

geftanben 

(tie^I geftol^Ien 

geftiegen 



ftttrbe {tirb geftorben 
ftieffe — - gcftii^en 
ftri(|e gefhrtii^en 




iDttfc^eft, mafd^t toiufdi 

toob 

tolc^ 

toiei? 

toianbte 

toienbcte 



ftri tte 

triige 

trttfe 

triebe 

trttte 

trftnfe 

trdge 

tttte 

toidge 
tottf^e 

loabe 

miefe 
toienbcte 



triff 
tritt 



geftritten 

gctrogen 

gftrofftn 

getrieben 

getreten 

getmnfen 

getrogen 

getan 

getoad^fen 

getongen 

gcltiafd^en 

%ttoohtn 

Qen)i(i^en 

getoiiefen 

getoanbt 

gettienbet 



SBetben.'sue' mirbft, loirbt loarb )o&rbe loirb getoorben 
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Infinitive. 

XBetben,' be- 
come' 
SBe?f en, ' throw' toiitfft, toirft 



I)ra8'tind.8ing. 
ivll|lf lotto 



SBieaest/ weigh' 
SBinoen, 'wind' 
aBlffett/know' 
SBoaett.'wiU' 

3ei](en/ impute' 

Derjei^en more coimnon. 

^ielien/puir 

Skotrtgett, 'force' 



loei^t, toieiff 
loiaft, loia 



pcetind. 

loarb 

toiurbe 

loarf 

lOOfl 

tomnb 
to»|te 
looute 
Sic* 



pcetBubj. 

loftrbe 

t»Mt 

lotttfe 

lodge 

lottnbe 

loftffte 



^6 m^ 



imper. past part 

gettorbett 

loiff gelooTfett 



getoogen 

getoimbeit 

loiffe getougt 

getoout 

gejiel^ett 



ge^gen 
gealoitttgett 



